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Candle Lightin’ Time 


By Paut LAURENCE DUNBAR. 8v0, cloth, fully illustrated, 


net $1.50. 


A book of poetry much in the line of ‘‘ Poems of Cabin and Field.” 
Illustrated from characteristic photographs by the Hampton Institute 


Camera Club. 


Norse Stories 


ByHAMILTON W. MABIE. Revised edition, 
with 10 illustrations in color. 12mo, 
cloth, net $1.80. 

Mr. Mabie has here retold the old stories of 
the gods and the giants, which have been re- 
peated for years by the Norse firesides. 


Ink Flings. 


By FLORA CARLETON FAGNANI. 12mo, 
cloth, net $1.00. 

A most amusing collection of pictures, ac- 
companied by verses. The ce gene are made 
by “flinging”? a penful of ink upon one side 
of a sheet of paper and folding. 


Essays of an Ex-Librarian 


By RicHarp GARNETT, C.B., author of 
“A History of Italian Literature.” 8vo, 
net $1.75. 

Includes “On Translating Homer,” “The 
Poetry of Coleridge,” “Shelley and Lord Bea- 
consfield,” ‘“* Thomas. Moore,” ‘ Matthew Ar- 
nold,” “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” etc. 


Miscellanies 


Second Series. By AusTIN Dosson, author of “Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes,” ete. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 
Anew volume by Mr. Dobson supplementary to the volume of *‘ Mis- 


cellanies” issued some time ago. 
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Holiday (Q. Gift Books 


Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 
By Str WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, 
Ireland. With 70 photogravures. . Limited edition. Special 
net (probably) $25.00. 











Three Handsome Books 
A Child of Nature 


By HamItton W. MABIE£. Small 
8vo, cloth, photogravure illustra- 
tions, net $1.80. 


A descriptive sketch of a man of a 
fine poetic nature. 


Romantic Castles 


AnD PALACES. Edited by EstHEerR 
SINGLETON. 8y¥0, cloth, fully il- 
lustrated, net.$1.60, 


Love in Literature and 


Art 
Edited by EstHER SINGLETON. 8vo, 
cloth, fully illustrated, net $1.60. 


A collection from the great dramatists 
and novelists, of scenes and moods of love. 











Hypolympia ; Or, The Gods 


in the Island 


(AnIronic Fantasy.) By EpMuUND Gossk, 
LL, D., author of ‘Gossip in a Library,’’ 
ete. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 


The Queen’s Comrade 


The Life and Times of Sarah, Duchess of 

Marlborough. By FirzGERALD MOLLOY. 

2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, net $6.50. 

The first Duchess of Marlborough became the 
most intimate friend of the Princess Anne. In 
this record of her life pictures are given of the 
courts in which she figured and the characters 
that played important parts. 


Life and Letters 


Essays by W. RoBertson NICOLL, M.A., 

LL. D. 12mo, cloth, net $1.75. 

This widely known English critic has recently 
gathered together a collection of his papers, 
essays, etc., many of which appeared under his 
well-known pseudonym, “ Claudius Clear.” 


Wanderings in Three Continents 


By the late Captain Str Ricnarp F. Burton. 8vo, cloth, net 
(probably) $3.50. 
This volume covers the most fruitful years of Burton’s career, and 


gives in the explorer’s own words a survey of his most important 


expeditions. 


A Little Girl in Old New Orleans 


By AMANDA M. Douetas, author of the “Mildred Keith” 


books. 12mo, cloth, net 120. . 


A companion volume to “ A Little Girl in Old New York,” “ A Little 
Boston,” “A Little Girl in Old Philadelphia,” etc. 


Girl in 0) 


Patty Fairfield : 


Ry CAROLYN WELLS. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, net $1.10. 


A charming story of a motherless Southern girl who is sent north to 
spend three months with each of her four aunts. 


ustrated by F. Y.Corey. 


Noteworthy Novels (Q Tales 


The Lady of Lynn 


By Str WALTER BESANT, author of “The Orange Girl,” etc. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Lady of Lynn is a young heiress against whom a conspiracy is 


carried out to secure her fortune. 


Light Freights 
By W. W. Jacos.s author of “Many 
Cargoes,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A new book showing the life of the sailor- 
man, in Mr. Jacobs’s inimitable style. 


The Shoes of Fortune 
By Nei Mvwnroek, author of “John 
Splendid,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The hero of this story inherits his unele’s 
so-called “‘shoes of fortune,’’ and is led by 
them to do many deeds. 


A Dream of Empire 
By Witt1AM HENRY VENABLE. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
A most vivid picture of Aaron Burr and his 
associates in the attempt to found an empire 
in the Southwest. 


Young Mrs. Teddy 


By BARBARA YECHTON, author of “A 
Lovable Crank,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The story of an impulsive, rich western girl. 





Cinderella 


By S. R. Crockett, author of “Joan of the Sword Hand,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A story of a young girl who is arrested for the theft of what are 


really her own jewels, and later vindicated. 








Three Strong Novels 


Warwick of the Knobs 


By Joun Uri Lioyp, author of 
“Stringtown on the Pike,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 

A powerful story of Kentucky during 
the Civil War. 


Sir Richard Calmady 


By Lucas MALkRT, author of “ The 
Wages of Sin,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Deals with an English country gentle- 
man pe 5 to very abnormal con- 
ditions of life. 


The Lion’s Whelp 


By AmetiA E. BARk, author of 
“The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, fllustrated, $1.50. 

A romance bringing Oliver Cromwell 
in close touch with the reader. 








The World and Winstow 


By Epirrh HENRIETTA FOWLER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A charming story, located in the quaint old English town of Win" 


stow, and in London. 
Forest Folk 


By JAMES Prion. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


A story of life a hundred years ago, dealing with the people in that 


part of England known as Sherwood Forest. 


Young Barbarians 


By IAN MACLAREN, author of “Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, net $1.35. 

A_ story of life in Muirtown written in Dr. 

Watson’s most charming manner. 


Love the Harvester 
By MAx PEMBERTON, author of “ Pro 
Patria,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Shows how Nancy Dene outwitted her cousin 
who had schemed to defraud her of her home and 


property. 
Love’s Idylls 


ByS. R. Crockett, author of “ Joan of the 
Sword Hand,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A portrayal of some of the varying phases of 

‘the divine passion,” atheme of which we never 

grow tired. 


Unconscious Comedians 
BY CAROLINE Kine DueER. 12mo, cloth, 


The characters are interesting and never lack 
the right word at the right time. 


The Year One 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A stirring romance laid in Paris during the French Revolution. 


The Million 


By DoROTHEA GERARD. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


An Austrian notary amasses a large fortune; and then tries to 
arrange a brilliant marriage for his danghter against her will. 


Postage on ** Net’’ Books is Extra 


Dopp. Mreap & COMPANY 





Publishers 5th Avenue New York 
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FIFTH EDITION. 


Thoughts 


for 


Every-Day 








LIVES OF THE HUNTED 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson 











Victorian 
Prose 
Masters 





ee Being a true 
V 200 By 
Li Ing account of the Illustrations W. C. BROWNELL 
doings of five 
By the late i —- 
quadrupeds 
MALTBIE D. and three 70th Thackeray 
BABCOCK, D.D., birds. 1,000 seta a 
podiog ts agg — Matthew Arnold 
Making f 1 Ruskin 
Making for a braver 
and a higher life. er ae Guacge Mareen 
$1.00 Net $1.75 Net Postage 15 Cents o.50 ee 
Postage 10 Cents. Postage 12 Cents 








The fiction success of the season 


THE 
CAVALIER 


By George W. Cable 


G5th 1,000 










Illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Christy 
$1.50 








50th 
1,000 


His highest literary sccomplishment 


THE RULING 


PASSION 


By Henry van Dyke 








IlMustrated in color by 


Walter Appleton Clark 


$1.50 


FOth 





1,000 








An elaborate holiday book 


45th 


AMOS JUDD 


By J. A. Mitchell 


1,000 


Drawings in full color by 
A. I. Keller 
$1.50 














BLUEGRASS AND RHODODENDRON 


Outdoor Life in Kentucky 


Capital By JOHN FOX, Jr. open ai 
Holiday With 20 full-page illustrations besides other drawings sort of 
Book $1.75 Net Postage, 14 Cents book.”’ 





“A fine 











LITERATURE (London) says: 









“ME: GRAHAM BAL- 
FOUR’S life of his 
famous cousin is more than 
adequate, if one may say so; 
it is a dignified, scholarly, 
frank, and at the same time 
very loving piece of work, 
which is wholly worthy of 
its subject.” 




















In. two volumes 


The LIFE of 


ROBERT 


LOUIS 


$4.00 Net 


STEVENSON 


Postage 30 cents 





N. Y. TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW says: 





“MeE- BALFOUR’S work 
as editor could 
scarcely have been better 
done. The volumes, more- 
over, contain much entirely 
new matter... Indeed. the 
memoir perhaps will have 
an even warmer welcome 
than that accorded to the 
Letters.” 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Poems” (25,000 copies sold) 


Johnnie Courteau: 


Pb And Other Poems. By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND. author of “The Hahitant and Other French-Canadian 
; Illustrated by FREDERICK 8. CopuRN. Popular edition. 8x5 $1.25 net. Large- 


paper photogravure edition, $2.50 (15 ets. extra by mail). 
The plaintive humor and pathos and the true poetic fire of these verses have made them by fir the most popular of the year. 








The Spinster Book 


By Myrtte Reep, author of “Love Letters of a Musician, 
ete 8tx5i, $1.50 (by mail, $1 60). 
A book for driving away dull care. There is wit, wisdom, and 
laughter in these sparkling papers. 


” 


Other Famous Homes of Great Britain } 


Famous Homes of Great Britain 


More Famous Homes of Great Britain 


Edited by A. H. Mauan. Des:riptions by many eminent persons. 
Crimson cloth, royal 114x8, #650 net (by express, $690). 
Full Je:ther, $12 00 net (by express, $12 50). 

A beautiful and symptuous volume, containing deseriptions of British 
homesteads and their traditions. Abvut two hundred fine illustrations. 


‘¢Our European Neighbours’’ Series 
French Life in Town and Country (Lynca) German Life in 
Town and Country (I)Awson). Russian Life in Town and 
Country( PALMER). Dutch Life in Townand Country( HouGu) 
Illustrated, 7}x 5, each $1.20 net (by mail, $1.32). 
Send for special bookl-t on this valuable and fascinating series. 


Historic Towns of the Western States 


Edited by Lyman P. PowkLu. 8x6 With about 200 illus- 
trations. Net, $3.00 (by mail, $3 25). 
A unique and valuable series. 
“The plan ‘of the enterprise h's heen judiciously formed, and it is 
well varri-d out.”— New York Tribune. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
* HISTORIC TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND 
HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 

HISTORIC: TOWNS OF THE WESTERN STATES 





Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux 


By EvizaBpetH W. CHAMPNEY. 8x6. Fally illustrated. 
Handsome cover. Net, $3.00 (by mail, $3 25). 
The readers who came under the spell of “ Romance of Feudal 
Chateaux ” will eagerly welcome this book of old-time legend and history. 


Romance of the Feudal Chateaux 


By Evizaseta W. CHAMPNEY. WNet, $3.00. 





BY MINOT 
The Passing and the Permanent in Religion 


8vo, uniform with “ Life Beyond Death,” $1.35 net (by mail, $1.50). 
A book of comfort and strength—an attempt to make clear the great 
enduring elements of religion which cannot pass away. 





J. SAVAGE 
Life Beyond Death 


4 8vo, $1.50. . 
“Dr. Savage has the excellent knack of putting profound problems 
into everyday language. He states the issues and dilemmas of present 
thought with remarkable clearness.”—Christian Register. 








Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, 32 Pages, on Request 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 














Crowell’s New Books for Young People 





DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE YOUNG REPUBLIC. By. 
Geraldine Brooks, author of ‘Dames and Daughters of Co- 
lonial Days.” Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. Cloth, $1.50. 

TALKS WITH GREAT WORKERS. Personal Interviews with 
men who have succeeded. By Orison Swett Marden, author 
of ** Pushing to the Front.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

PING RIDGE PLANTATION. A very readable story of the trials 
and suecesses of a young cut on planter. By William Drysdale. 
Illustrated. $150. 3 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Belonging to the 
well-known series of popular children’s histories. By Arthur 
S. Walpole. Illustrated. $1.25. : 


Children’s Favorite Classics 


For Children from Ten to Sixteen 
With Colored Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 60 Cents each 





DON QUIXOTE. Retold by Calvin Dill Wilson. 
HEART. By Fdmondo de Amicis. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Dean Swift. 
MOPSA, THE FAIRY. By Jean Ingelow. 
STORIES FROM HOMER. By Alfred J. Church. 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. By Alfred J. Church. 





The *‘ Nine to Twelve”’ Series 


Suitable for Children from ‘‘ Nine to Twelve.’’ Illustrated, 35 Cts. each 


Sunshine Series 


For Children from Six to Twelve. Illustrated, 50 Cents each 





THE LITTLE CAVE DWELLERS. By Ella Farman Pratt. ° 
LITTLE DICK’S SON. By Kate Gannett Wells. 

THE FLATIRON AND THE RED CLOAK. By Abby Murtun Diaz 
LITTLE SKY-HIGH. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

CHILDREN OF THE VALLEY. By Harriet Piescott Spc fford. 

IN THE POVERTY YEAR. By Marian Douglas. 

HOW DEXTER PAID HIS WAY. By Kate Upson Clark. 





MARCIA AND THE MAJOR. Ky J. L. Harbour. 


THE CANDLE AND THE CAT. By Mary F. Leonard. 
A PAIR OF THEM. By Evelyn Raymond. 

OUR UNCLE, THE MAJOR. By James Otis. 
STEPHEN. By Eva Madden. 

INGLESIDE. By Barbara Yechton. 

PRINCE PRIGIO. By Andrew Lang. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. By Miss Mulock. 
TWO AND ONE. By Charlotte M. Vaile. 

SMOKY DAYS. By E. W. Thomson. 











For sale by booksellers or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price & 


Send for Ilustrated Catalogue 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


426-428 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


The Romance of Religion 


By OLIVE VIVIAN and HERBERT VIVIAN; 
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NEW NOVELS 
COUNT HANNIBAL 


A Romance of the Court of France 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Author of.‘*A-Gentleman.of France,” ete. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, price $1.50. 


In Spite of All 


By Epna LYALL, author of “ Donovan,” 
Doreen,” ‘‘Hope, the Hermit,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. e 
“The days when Puritan and Cavalier fought 

for Parliament and king; when Cromwell’s 

Roundheads struggled heroically against the 

lawless Charles and finally won—this is the 

period chosen for this splendid story . . . while 
of necessity there is abundance of war, the story 
is,above all, one of love—tried and triumphant. 

..» Finely written, full of striking pictures of 

men and events. The tale should have a hearty 

welcome from all classes of readers.’’—Ameri- 
can, Nashville, Tenn. 


The War of the 
Civilisations 


Being a record of a “Foreign Devil’s”’ 
Experiences with the Allies in China. 
By Grorer Lynon, Special Correspond- 
ent of the Sphere, etc. With Portraits 
and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The: Violet Fairy Book 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 plates 
in Color avd Numerous Other Full-Page 
and Text I[ilustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $1 60 net; by 
mail, $1.75. 

This is a new collection of Fairy Stories in 
continuation.of the.series of which ‘‘The Blue 
Fairy Book” was the initial volume. A new 
feature in this year’s book is found in the origi- 
nal drawings in color by Mr. Ford, which have 
been added to the black-and-white pictures 
usually provided. 


The Golliwogg's 
Auto-Go-Cart 


Iilustrated in Color by FLorencr K. Up- 
TON. With Verses BERTHA UPTON. 
ome 4to, boards, $1.50 net; by mail, 


“The startling realities of the ‘Golliwogg’ 
and the grotesque attitudes of his feminine re- 
tainers, to say nothing of the entertainin dog: 
gerel upon which the pictures are threaded, will 
exert an almost inexhaustible influence for the 
entertainment of four years old and five. For 
absolute individuality and tenacity of charms 
there is no one to ormaare to the great black 
’ Cree and his Dutch-doll friends.” — Liter 
ary World (Boston). 


Armenia 
Travels and Studies 


By H. F. B. Lynon. With 197 Illustra- 
tions, mainly in Tints, reproduced from 
Aiatographs and Sketches by the Au- 
thor, 16 Maps and Plans, a biography, 
and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent 
Countries. 2vols., medium 8vo, gilt tops. 
Vol. I. pp. xvi.-470; Vol. II. pp. xii-512, 


The Bible and Its Theology 


A Review, Comparison and Restatement. 


By G. Vanor Smiru, B. A., Philos. and 
' Theol. Doct., formerly Theological Tator 


Being an Account of Travels through Pal- 


By Ennis RicHmonpD, author of “ Boy- 





$15.00 net. Postage (70c.) or Express 
additional. 





M.A, author of “Abyssinia,” “Tu- 
nisia,’”’ “‘Servia,” etc. With 32 Lllustra- 
tions from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi -304, $1.75. , 


With Spevial Reference to Certain 
Bampton Lectures and Recent Works 
on Atonement and Inspiration. 


in Manchester New College. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Partly Rewritten. 
Crown 8v0, pp. xv.-331, $1.50, 


A Winter Pilgrimage 


estine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 1900. By H. 
Riper Haeearp. With 31 Full-Page 
Illustrations f1om Photographs. Demy 
8yvo, 363 pages, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


The Mind of a Child 


hood” and “Through Boyhood to Man- 
hood.” 12mo, 176 pages, $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.10. 





LONGMANS, GREEN 


& CO., 91-93 Fifth Avenue - 


NEW YORK 

















The Child's Hour 








This bright and instructive little paper, now in its four- 


teenth year, grows in favor year by year. 


Teachers 


welcome it as an aid, and to the children it is a source 


of delight. 


Conducted on the lines of Kindergarten | 


and Primary methods, insures satisfactory results. 


In clubs of ten or 
more to one address, 25 cents a year each. 


Price, 3O cents a year. 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


110 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 














The Endeavor Hymnal 
* . 4... the best and most useful hymn-book 
ever compiled.”"—John Henry Barrows. 
** Both ina musical and literary point of view it 
deserves strong commendation.”’—The Outlook. 

317 hymns, responsive readings, etc. Full 
cloth bound. The best book for churches, 
Sunday schools, and young people’s societies, 

24,000 Copies Sold in Four Months. 

Quantity price, 25 cents each, sent at purchaser’s 

expense. Sample copy, 35 cents, postpaid. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 








Tremont Temple, Boston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 





W A NTE A man of 
energy, in- 
tegrity and ability to represent 
our New and Enlarged Edition of 
Webster’s International Diction- 
ary in your county. Address, 
givirg references, age and experience. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


«10. “ 


TEACHER 


Satisfaction 
Guarante: d 








Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, postpaid, for $3.85. 
10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80. 


For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty, 
‘* 54 cts., 10 Fine « “ Booklet. 
** $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) 
ie Cards, 


** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
% 864 Ci 2 ** ‘*. al different. 
‘“* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
* §4 cts., 5 Hooklets and Calendar. 
* $1.08, ists. 
‘* 54 cts., 5 Fine Photos, Mounted, 

8x 10 size, 
54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 
(ce Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike 
For ., 26 Cards, no two alike 


Sample paper by the pound, 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER & CO. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Sexe? ene 








An Up 


-to-the-Century 





*‘L ine. 


Religious Newspaper 





Upon 


The Best X-mas Gift 





Line’ 


USE THESE BLANKS FOR 
YOUR FRIENDS 








“UDL, 1NUN JUDU Mau 81Y4) The 
07 wadnd snoli puag Congre- 
"00°%$ asojour T gationalist, 
7 Unsog Boston: 
“synuonnb T inclose $2.00. 
~aLBuoly Send your paper to 


a Y, L 
OL 








ssaupp vy 


awd NT 


"8061 ‘T 















this new name until Jan. 
1, 1903. 
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illustrated by well-known artists. 


‘HEROINE OF 1812.” 


By Amy E, BLANCHARD. Illustrated by 
IDA WAUGH. 335 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Blanchard’s historical tales are always 

popaies and this one, in depth of interest and in 
al flavor, is surely one of her best. 


‘FIGHTING UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS.”’ 


By Craupr H. WETMORE. Illustrated by 
H. BurGEss. 335 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This South American war story accurately nar- 

rates the circumstances which ocgurred during the 

war between Chile and Peru. 


‘‘THE SPECTACLE MAN.” 


By Mary F. LeEonarp. Iilustrated by 
Frank T. MERRILL. 266 pp. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

A well-told story of a Southern girl, the strength 
of whose character and purity of whose motives 
finally compel well-deserved recognition. 


“IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE.” 


By Dr. Witiiam EL.iot Grirris. _ Illus- 
trated by WM. F. STECHER. 361 pp. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. Griffis has done a splendid service in pre- 
senting facts garnered by himself personally into 

a sketchy narrative. 


“‘WITH PORTER IN THE 
ESSEX.” 


Third volume in the “ Great Admiral Series,” 
by JAmMEs Oris. Illustrated by Wm. F. 
STECHER. 344 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Itis a bit of the War of 1812 which has been 

but little treated, and will thus prove gags 

ally welcome. 








| 
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Valuable New Books. 


Written by scholarly authors with definite purposes in view, and 


| 






‘‘WINIFRED WEST.” 


By BLANCHE M. CHANNING. Illustrated by 
CHASE EMERSON. 271 pp. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


All the world cannot nay 3 loving this sweet- 
souled lover of her precious legacy, an old violin, 


‘*NEHE.”’ 


By ANNA PIERPONT “ga 
by CHASE EMERSON. 8 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Persian Court and the zeal and ability of 
the young hero are brilliantly set forth. 


“THE LAST OF THE 
ARAWAKS.”’ 


By FREDERICK A, OBER. IIlustrated by WM. 
F.STECHER. 358pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
It is a book of adventure that reveals the true 

life of this people, who are every day becoming 

more closely our neighbors, 


‘“‘THE YOUNG CONSUL.”’ 


By WiLt1AM DrysDALE. Illustrated by 
CHARLES COPELAND, 352 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The hero is brought into touch with the vari- 
ous methods employed by the State Department 
in its consular service. 


‘*LAURIE VANE,”’ and 
OTHER STORIES. 


By Mo.tiy ELiiot SEAWELL. Illustrated 
by CHARLES COPELAND. 152 pp. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

This little volume is a collection of some of the 









Illustrated 
12mo, 




























brightest short stories which have ever beenwritten. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of these, and all 
of our other books will be sent upon receipt of request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 3 3 45 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 












STRIKING NEW BOOKS 





ADAMS, author of 
net. 


did specimen of book making. 


WOODLAND AND MEADOW 


Out-of-door papers written on a New Hampshire farm. 

*In Nature’s Image,” etc. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50 
This book has a graceful and charmingly —— style, is illustrated by one 
hundred photographs, which show the highest deve 


By W. I. Lincoun 


opment of the art, and is a splen- 





SHELTON. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
Colonial Life has led the 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


THE SALT BOX HOUSE 


Eighteen Century Life in a New England Hill Town. 

The success of Miss Shelton’s sketches of New England 
ublishers to issue this iliustrated edition. There are six 
full-page drawings by John Henderson. Betts, together with some charming tail- 
pieces, all of which greatly increase the Colonial atmosphere of the work. 


By JANE DE FOREST 





cloth, 75 cents net. 


problems in the life of every young man. 


THE TIMES AND YOUNG MEN 


By Dr. JosIAH STRONG, author of “Our Country,” “Ex ansion,” ete. 
A must valaable book for young men. Rt 

style are well known. In this book he discusses the great social laws which must be 
obeyed if social ills are to cease, and applies these laws to the solution of every-day 


12mo, 


Dr. Strong’s position and 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Union Square, NEW “YORK 











By Sankey, 
McGranahan 


SACRED SONGS sre 


For Prayer and Revival Meetings 
Vol. No. 1 Contains the best popular favorites 


ofthe day. 845,000 Copies sold. 
Vol. No. 2. sg 200 equally meritorious new 
Either Vol., $25 per 100, 


and original songs. 
Nos. 1 & 2 Combined. Over 400 best Hymns 





Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 
‘and tunes extant. 
$45 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 45 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub: Society, Boston and Chicago:-!' 


Beecher’s 
Life of Christ 


This valuable work was for many years 
out of print and when accessible was sold 
at a high price. We now have it two vol- 
umes bound in one for $1.50 net. 


seston The Pilgrim Press cmcaco: 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Missi10Nn8, Room 704, Co! 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRBTY, Organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President, ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Correspon: tary, Room. 
601 Con; tional House, Boston. tional 
evoted to the material, social, meral and reli- 

e uests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s end Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE Compumed trom A, HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 

husetts (and in Massachusetts 
onist tr t af the 600 ‘Congregational HOME MIS8IONARY SO- 


OIETY ti 
Coit, BK, win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE WOMAN’S asus FRIEND SOOIETY ot Bos- ° 
601 Co! son ee ae Annual member-- 


ton, Room ¥ 
ship $3.00; ma mem se Mrs. Henry C. 
Hotel Berkeley, a St., Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Mrssiog Any Coors» 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence as 4 to ew and 
punaties oni be addressed. Ne Clark, 
D.D Washington Choate, D. D. , Correspond- 
ing dasvetaries, to whom all corre spondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
onal House. Office hours ° 
aual membersh 1-00 life membership, .00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Lizzie D. White, r. 
AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Co: onal House 
Ww Treasurer; Charles art Swett, Pu 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 


ent. 
Agent. St.; in Chicago, iss La Salle St. 


Purchas 

and Twen 
THE 

PLY, 












to 






THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 


Charities Buil , New York. Missions in the United 
—. evangelis ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
tional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
nations may be sent to either of ty above 
— or to H. W. Hub , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL Suynce BUILDING SOOIBTY 
—Church and B Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
; Charles E. Ho) 


an 
D. D., Secre , Treasurer, United 
Oharities Buil New York; Rev. 2 Soaree A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION nce Fe : elude g 
0! 


WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 a 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity ned ogee Its ghoeet is the estab- 
of -Evange 


lishment and support ical ag 
Churches and —T Seneete® = ton and its suburbs, 
enry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. y. Treas.; George H. 
Fiint, Sec., 101’ Tonawanda at ‘Boston. 
BOARD OF Poagermat Al AID, oN 
— solicited in this nam Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears. Building. Apply for aid to 
EB. Palmer, 609 Congregational House : 


NATIONAL CuUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(under the —— of the Trustees of the National 
Council).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. 

. New York; Vice- agg Pt Hon. Arthur 


ellman, Boston; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwic h, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
Hartford, Ct. Form of Bequest: I bequeath to the 


“Trustees of the Rational Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States” (a body corpo- 
rate chartered under the laws.of the State of Connecti- 
cut) [here ewe ged bequest), to be used for the purpose 
of Ministerial Re lief, as provided in the resolutions of 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the United seats. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING ‘oD Da President; Ge —_ Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, resident; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and 


yo partment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, Si = 


tains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes isabem helps, libraries and other nece: litera- 
ture to newand needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of is de; ent 
are wholly defrayed Ly peaks riations from the Bust- 
ness Department. tions from churches, 
Sunday poboae and individuals go crootly for ——— 

. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary an 
Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


Department, in charge of the Business 
ol and known in th the trade as the Pil P 
abl The Congr atsonalies Fo Christian World, 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson He a one and home schoot 
EY agen for Sunday schools an 
cor and Requisites for church ig Sunday 
schools, and pais e ks of all other publishers = 
well as its o Its treasury is entirely 
that of the @ Missionary Department, to whic are 
it makes ual appropriations. Orders r books.and 
subscriptions for gong og from Ohio A all states 
east shoulc be sent to the Business Manager, J. 
Sowtabery, at Boston, and from the interior ona west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 








The Orthodox Preacher and Nancy. 


A Story of Ministerial Life as it is. A new novel by Rev. 
Magee Pratt, with portrait. A startling and remarkable 
book. See press notices Price $1.00, Cloth. 
CONNECTICUT MAG@AZINE PuB. Co. 
On Sale also at the Congregational Bookstore. 











House. Rev. Joshua 
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h et estion before the 
ourdizi ‘Schoo 's of to-day is that of 


GRADED 
LESSONS 


The only lessons which are thoroughly 
in materials as well as methods, and 
which afford a sufficient basis fora es 
raded school, are those of THE BIBL 
TUDY UNION (BLAKESBEE) SYS- 
TEM, which are published in stven grades 
adapted to classes of eve from the 
oungest to the oldest. T we also a 
elper and a Manual, affording abundant aid 
for teachers. : 

No progressive or wide-awake school can 
afford to select its lessons for next year with- 
out examining these. They are used in many 
of the prominent schools of all the great evan- 
gelical denominations. Specimen copies free. 


Biste Stuoy PustisHinc Co. 
95 SouTH St., BOSTON, Mass. 





THE TIMES AND 


YOUNG MEN. 
By Dr. Josiah Strong, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Country,’’ ‘* Expansion,” ete. 
z2mo, Cloth, net, 75¢. 
A 1 iggy wage ve ned of life for young 


le. . Strong’s position an 
vis are well known. In this book 
he discusses the great social laws 
which must be obeyed if social ills 
are to cease, and ap lies these laws 
to the everyday problems in the lives 
of all young people. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 


The Trend of the 
Centuries 


By Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. 
Pp. 419. $1.00 net, postpaid. 


A book for the twentieth century. A pre- 
vious volume by the same author, THE BIBLE 
VERIFIED, has gone to a fourth edition, be- 
sides having been translated into Spanish 
and Japanese. This new work is in a similar 
vein, aiming to show that God is not only in 
the Word but also in the world. It is a pic- 
turesque and powerful presentation of the 
unfolding in history of the divine plan, illus- 
trating most effectively Tennyson’s line, ‘“‘ Yet 
I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs.” 


From ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’’ Oberlin: Among the 
most effective arguments for Christianity is the 
work which it has accomplished in the diverse 
epochs of the world’s history. Dr. Archibald has 
in a fresh, able and judicious manner presented 
a portion of this evidence, producing a book which 
in many respects will compare favorably with Dr. 
Storrs’s “ Divine Origin of Christianity.” 


poston Che Pilgrim Press ucaco 
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° TELLS WEY. 
in Cinoinaatl Bel Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

















Steel Alloy Church and School Belis. sgag-Send fo 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, Oo. 


By. LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE B. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati.O 
CHURCH BELLS .nc'reats 

Best Superior Copper and Tin. 


a 
a an . Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore,Md. 


MENEELY & CO. titi 


Watervitet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
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CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1526. 
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Graded Lesson Quarterlies 


(Peloubet’s Series) 

<3 HE editors and publishers of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies on the 
International Lessons have ever united to make this series unexcelled. 
The editors are preeminently fitted for their work, having each labored 

for over a quarter of a century preparing quarterlies for Sunday schools. 

They have, during this long period, had every facility for fitting them- 

& selves in the best possible manner for this special service, and have be- 











come expert questioners, explainers,and elucidators of the Word of God. 
The entire series is edited on a careful, systematic, and graded: plan, 
and, commencing with the smallest child, moves steadily forward up to 
the most studious adult, each quarterly being closely adapted to suit the needs 
and capabilities of the particular individual for whom it is intended. 
We also publish a series of Teachers’ Quarterlies which contain helpful 
material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, and which have become 
very popular during the past years. 
Our Home Department Quarterly is the best one made, because, 
besides containing all the features usually found in such quarterlies, it also has a 
full page of illustrative explanations upon the lessons. Send five cents for sample 
quarterly and full set of Home Department Supplies. 
We have made these quarterlies on honor for over twenty-five years, and continue 
to put them before the religious world, feeling confident they will, as in years past, 
be appreciated by all discerning minds, All that we ask is a fair, unprejudiced 
examination of Peloubet’s Quarterlies, and if they are not found to excel all similar 
quarterlies in many essentials we shall not expect an order. 

We shall be glad to send samples and catalogue giving full details to Clergymen, 
Superintendents, and Teachers, 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


























THE TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION or 


Fhe Church Hymnary 


Comes a little nearer to the ideal hymn-book than do any of its com- 
petitors. Musically, mechanically, and with reference to the quality 
of the selection of hymns, it represents a standard of excellence not 
hitherto attained or attempted in connection with a book so perfectly 
adapted to Congregational use. 


SAMPLES SENT TO CHURCHES ABOUT TO CHANGE. 
For special rates for introduction, address 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers - NEW YORK CITY. 











Thc Grand Prize for Book- 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


WORLC” 


OXFORD sores sate : BIBLES 
Reterence TE A C H. E RS ? Concordance 








Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





JUST ISSUED! . 


Oxford Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing B i b le 


A Superb Large-Type Edition Reference—Concordance—Teachers 








JUST PUBLISHED ! 


The New Century Bible Annotated) 


ch book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful volume, edited with introduction and notes in 
both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A. Each 
volume of the New Century Brace is complete in itself with Maps, and can be purchased sepas 
rately. Price, in limp cloth, 75 cents. Matthew and Luke now ready. 





Recently Published! The Ideal Book for Bible Students 
The Oxford Two= Version Bible 





JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles 


Specially Adapted for Ministers, Teachers, Students, etc., from $4.50 upwards 
Wonders of Bible-making 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ff 














ATMANU-> JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


| HURCH 
— CARPETS PRICES. 658 SAs"incies, 33> BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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ME: ROOSEVELT’S 

“RANCH LIFE AND 
THE HUNTING TRAIL” 
makes a superb book for a boy. 
Iilustrated with 100 of Reming- 
ton’s best pictures,—a large, richly 


Books for Young Folks 


“ HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN HISs- 
TORY,” written by President Roosevelt in 

conjunction with Senator Lodge, is one of the most 

popular books of the present season. It is the st 

of twenty-six heroic deeds,— beautifully illustrat 

handsomely bound, $3.50. An inspiration to every 

ye 


A New Book for Girls 


A BOYS’ “ A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE,” by Alice Balch 


Abbot, is a new v girls’ story of the United States 
BOOK BY Navy. , described as “one long breath of patriotism.” 


THE PRES- Beautifully illustrated by Varian. $1.00 net (post- 3 
age, 9 cents). 


A New Book for Boys 


“*THE JUNIOR CUP,” by Allen French, is a 
UN. IT. ED Ee bright, strong boys’ book,— the story of an 
athletic contest. Every boy will enjoy it. Mr. Rosen- 
meyer is the illustrator. $1.20 net (postage, 13 cents). 








bound volume, $2.50. 


t= Send for the ‘‘ Shopping List of 
Books for Boys and Girls, ""— a booklet 
containing a list of best books for young 
folks, classified, analyzed, and arranged 
by age and sex. Just the suggestion 
you want in making Christmas pur- 

chases. Free to all. Address 

THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York. 














PELQUBETY » 


is a time-tested 
commentary that 
is weekly used by 
tens of thousands 
of Sunday-school 
workers in their 
study of the Inter- 
national Lessons. 
No other book ap- 
proaches **.Select 
Notes’’ asan as- 
sistant in securing 
an intelligent 
knowledge of the 
Bible. 


Foe onle 
Bookse 
$1.25. 
free specimen 
pages. 








BOSTON ,»,CHICAG O. 








Religious Notices 


Reli, and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 














FOUR NEW BOOKS 





LIFE EVERLASTING 


By JouHN FISKE. 16mo, $1.00, net}. post- 
paid, $1.07. 

This book completes the remarkable grou D 
to which ae Mr. Fiske’s “‘ Destiny of Man,” 
“The Idea of God,” and “ Through Nature 
God.” It is powerful in argument, liepreset¥e 
in statement and luminous with the larger hope 


A MULTITUDE OF 
COUNSELLORS 


Being a Collection of Codes, Precepts, and 
Rules of Life from the Wise of all Ages. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Ancient and Modern Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, by J.N. LARNED. Large 
crown 8yv0, $2.00, net ; postpaid, $2.19. 


A singularly rich and varied collection, includ- 
ing Egyptian,Greek, Roman, medizval .and mod- 
ern aphorisms and proverbs, concise and pithy 
expressions of the world’s best jud ment on the 
most important matters of human life and con- 
duet. 


THE RATIONAL BASIS 
OF ORTHODOXY 


By ALBERT WEsTON Moors, D. D. Crown 

8vo, $1.75, net; postpaid, $1 90 

A clear, concise, and original statement of 
the grounds on which Christ nity—particularly 
of the so-called Wneaihe jootifing type—can be ra- 
tionally and scientifically justified 

The Christian Intelligencer of New York: 
“ Thoughtful religious readers will be attracted 
by the clearness, stimulating quality and fine 
temper of the book.” 


THE TEACHINGS OF 
DANTE 


By Rev. CHarues A. Dinsmore. With 
eres Portrait of Dante by 
G. Rossetti, and a reproduction of 
the “ Figura ee ” Crown 8vo, 
$I. 50, net; postpaid, $1.65 
r. Dinsmore’ 8 book is a thorough and ad- 
mirabilis piece of work.” —Rev. Dr.Geo. A Gordon, 
“ T have read it with the greatest interest, and 
I wish that I could get it into the hands of every 
young man alld woman of our country.”—H. W. 


4 











Sold by all Rooksellers. Sent, postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO. - - 


BOSTON 











Over 185,000 Copies Sold. 


Pocket TestamentwitbNotes. 


This is a concise p cket Tes'ament and commentary with references, It contains iene 
selected notes on each verse, bricf, pointed and full of thous bt and intormation. These are adu sable 
heips to Bible study and serve as valuable hintsin the ex a of the text. It also contains a Her- 
mony of the Gospels, +: istory of each book, Chronological Tables and Tables of Weigh 


The IDEAL HAND-BOOK for TEACHERS, ENDEAVORERS and ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Printed — clear t; ype on fine thin paper, Sound in full limp leati.er. Divinity Circuit, Red under 


Gold edges, 800 


ze, 5% inches long, 34 incbes wide, aud 4-iucb thick. 


PRICE, #. 00, POSTPAID. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


* « 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Ohicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


™* PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 





Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
wane SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A, Prin. Wabes. 
WINDSOR HALL FOR CIRLS “— 
ANNA M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. if, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass 


etc., p ublish d under this heading at ten cents a line. 





FOREIGN Mees ARe PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Ha 5 FSS House, every Friday at at 10 4. M. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries 
ne ge —F, reo houses in leading seaports at hos ae 
and a rovides libraries for’ outgoin, 
ablishes 1 the Pyatlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s biond i 
t 


e 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this not g five lines (eight 
words to the line), rb. a vs Bead ig a cents each tnsertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 




















Bo oy Specialist. Paid work wanted by man of good 
education. 12 years’ ex erfence. Position as su; 
tendent of Boys’ Club, M. A., Settlement, or as 
tutor and oes, Aédrens F.’S. C., 67 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Standard poquiremee, Allowance for service in 
Dispen eoey Hospital. Twenty-second _— ae 
Sept. 17t pony instruction in 

H. JaAcKsoN, A. M., M. RE@Q’R. Near” City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


et tp 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full re; course in all Cqperpents, wae bn al addi- 
tional truction in New Testament En- 
Fe aia a Rterintnaata a = 

Prof. a apply to. Me. 


BEECHER’S ain wom 
var a BOOKS 


soston The Pilgrim Press cHicaco 


The Biblical World 
80 pages a month ; ‘size 6% X 9% inches 


, THE BIBLICAL 
SPECIAL TRIAL RATE: WORLD is the 


only popular magazine devoted exclusively to Bible 
study. The journal does not stand for any theory 
of interpretation or school of criticism or denomi- 
nation, but for a definite endeavor to promote the 
knowledge of the Word of God as interpreted in 
the best light of today. The subscription rate is 
$2.00 a year; single copies, 20 cents; but New 
Readers May Test Its Merits for Three Months 
for 25 cents. Address 


Ghe University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Hk. 
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The Pilgrim Press Holiday Book List 








O* this and the following pages we mention some of our most attractive books for holiday 


presents. 


They are selected from the lists of the leading publishers, and, if space permitted, 


many more might also be named. These, however, suggest the variety of good books which our 


stock contains. 


Any book you see reviewed or advertised may be ordered at the Congregational 


Bookstores in Boston or Chicago, and it will be furnished promptly and at as low rates as elsewhere 


—sometimes lower. 


For a large list of inexpensive books, including many juveniles especially suited for Sunday 
School, class presents, see the Thanksgiving number of “7he Wellspring for Young People,” which 
we will mail free of charge to any address. The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 





From reports in the book trade journals, confirmed in the main by our own experience, the 


POPULAR BOOKS 
OF THE DAY... 


following are the books in most active demand at the present time. Naturally, some make 
less appeal to Congregational Bookstore patrons than to other classes of buyers, but all are 


. . . . . ~ . . . . 


now engaging public attention more largely than any others. : : : : : : : : $$ 3: 3: ¢ 





FICTION AND MISCELLANY. 


The following are published at $1.50 each. 
We sell them at $1.12 each, net, $1.25 postpaid. 


A TORY LOVER. Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Ps story of Revolutionary times, full of stirring 
cident. 


BLENNERHASSETT. Charles F. Pidgin. 

A new book by the author of “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer.” 
CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW. 


Stephens. 
A romance of Elizabethan London. 


CARDIGAN. Robert W. Chambers. 


Robert Neilson 


A stirring historical novel which ran as a serial in 


Harper's Weekly. 


DEBORAH. James M. Ludlow, 
“Captain of the Janizaries,” e 
A talé of the times of Judas Maccabzus. 


D’RI AND I. Irving Bacheller. 
The new book by the author of “* Eben Holden.” 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. Maxim Gorky. 
A powerful story translated from the Russian. 


J. DEVLIN=BOSS. F. C. Williams. 
A story of New York political life. 


KATHARINE DAY. Anna Fuller. 


By the author of “ A Literary C hip,” “ P 
Portraits,” ete. ia te rs 


LAZARRE. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
A forceful and romantic story of American life in 
olden times. 


FOUR IN HAND. A. M. Castello. 
A charming story of home life. A love story, but 
sweet and clean and full of vivacity and humor. 


author of 
te. 





MARIETTA. A Maid of Venice. F. Marion 
Crawford. 
The latest Italian story of this popular and versa- 
tile author. 


THE CAVALIER. George W. Cable. 
A story of the South during the war. 


THE CRISIS. Winston Churchill. 

Lincoln is a prominent character, and Grant and 
Sherman also appear. The scene is in St. Louis at 
the commencement of the Civil War. 


TRUTH DEXTER. Sidney McCall. 
An American society story in which a Southern 
girl is the heroine. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. Hall Caine. 

The latest book by the famous author of “ The 
Christiin,” ete. The scene is Rome and the story is 
somewhat socialistic in its teachings. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. Bertha Runkle. 
The story that recently appeared as a serial in the 

Cen wry Magazine. 

THE RIGHT OF WAY. Gilbert Parker. 


His latest and, in the opinion of many, his strong- 
est book. The scene is laid in Canada. 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT. Anthony Hope. 
An episode in the story of an ancient house. 


THE [IAN FRO?1 GLENGARRY. Ralph Connor. 
A powerful story of life among the lumbermen of 
the Northwest, by the author of * Black Rock.” 


THE OCTOPUS. Frank Norris. 

A powerful story, designed to show the evils of 
railroad monopoly in the great wheat growing 
states of the West. 


GOD WILLS IT. William Stearns Davis, au- 
thor of “A Friend of Cesar.” 
A tale of the first Crusade. 





Walter Besant. 
The last work of 


THE LADY OF LYNN. 

A story of the 18th century. 
the late distinguished author. 
GINSEY KREIDER. Huldah Herrick. 

A powerful mory of life among the southern 
mountains and the transformation of a life through 
the discipline of sorrow. 

THE RULING PASSION. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 

Tales of nature and human nature. With illustra- 
tions in color. 


nie * TURN OF THE ROAD. E. B, Frothing- 
am 


A singer’s romance. 


UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. Maty 
Devereux. : 
A story of sailor life on the New England coast. 
Each of the above $1.50 books we sell at 
$1.12 net, $1 25 postpaid. 


The following are sold at varying prices, as 
given below. 

THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. Frances 
— Burnett. $1.10 net, $1.20 post- 
paid. 

A story of English life. 

A LILY OF FRANCE. Caroline A. Mason. 
$1.10 net, $1.25 pestpald. 

A historical romance of the 16th century in France 
and Holland. 

THE SKY PILOT. Ralph Connor. $1 25, 94 cts. 
net, $1.05 postpaid. 

WITHIN THE GATES. A Drama. 
Stuart Phelps. 

Sets forth in dramatic f: rm the maturer views of 
the author of ‘Gates Ajar” upon the mysteries of 
the unseen life. 


Elizabeth 





BOOKS INTEREST- 
ING TO MINISTERS 


liberal discounts. 


In addition to the above works of fiction there are 
ministers and students, which are in constant demand and which we furnish at equally 
We mention the following as examples. Any book reviewed or advertised im 


the current papers and magazines may be had at prices relatively as low as these which we quote. 


several important works of interest to 





A NEW EPOCH FOR FAITH. Geo. A. Gor- 
don, D. D. 
The author finds in evolution and higher criticism 
the foundation for a more confident religious faith. 
$1.50, $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


DOCTRINE AND DEED. C. E. Jefferson, D. D. 
Very suggestive essays on important topics b 
this pulsr New York Preacher. PI 50, $112 net, 

$1.25 postpaid. 


EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. Alexander Mackennal, D. D. 
Lectures delivered at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary. $1.00 net, postpaid. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

The Lowell Institute Lectures revised by the au- 

thor. $2.00, $1 50 net, $1.65 postpaid. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. Prof John Fiske. 

The latest work of this vigorous writer, giving 
scientific reasons for the belief in immortality. 
$1.00 net, postpaid. 


LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Prof. R. 
S. Moulton. 
One of the most he!pful books to Bible students. 
$2.00, $1.60 net, $1.65 postpaid. ere 





MODERN CRITICIS!1 AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE OLD TESTAIIENT. Prof. Geo. 
Adam Smith. 

Yale lectures on topics of great present interest. 

Modern in point of view, but reverent as well as 

scholarly. $1.50, $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. Richard S. 


Storrs, D. D. 

Carefully selected as examples of his noblest 
thought under the most inspiring conditions. They 
cover a wide range of political, social and religious 
subjects. $3.00 net. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUES- 
TION. Prof. F. G. Peabody. 


A very suggestive study of the teachings of Christ 
on — questions. $1.50, $1.12 net, $1.25 post- 
paid. 


QUIET HINTS TO GROWING PREACHERS. 
C. E. Jefferson, D. D 

A book of great interest to pastors. $1.00, 75 
cents net, 85 cents pustpaid. 

THE BOY PROBLESI. Rev W. B. Forbush. 


A concise presentation of modern psychological 
teaching with reference to the training of boys, 
‘religiously and otherwise. 75 cents net. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
LIFE. N. D. Hillis, D. D. 
A valuable and inspiring book. $1.50, $1 12'net, 
$1.25 postprid. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE COLLEGE TO THE 
CHURCH. 


Six addresses of great power by our most emi- 
nent college presidents, with introduction by Geo. 
A. Gordon, D.D. 75 cents net. 

THE PSALMS AND THEIR STORY. W. E. 


Barton, D. D. 

A new and cheaper edition of this exceedingly sug- 
gestive and interesting work. $1.25 net, $1.40 
postpaid. 

THE RIGHTS OF TIAN. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A study in twentieth century problems. $1.50, 
$1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Prof. Adolf Har- 
nack. (Berlin.) 

This is the book which has caused so much re- 
cent discussion all over the religious world. $3.00 
net, postpaid. 


For any book reviewed or advertised, at 
prices relatively low, address the Congrega- 
tional Bookstores at Boston and Chicago. 
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Some Beautiful and Artistic Books. 


| 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Books 

i} The Ruling Passion. Tales of Nature and Human | 
Nature. Beautifully illustrat:d. $1.50, $1.12 net, 





Ian Maclaren’s Life of Christ Ernest Seton-Thompson’s New Book 


Quarto with sunny fall page dllsstradions ie colors:| trina eee p ted: With many marginal illus- 
$3.50 net, $3.75 postpaid. a ee ee ee eee 








q $1.25 postpaid. This is his latest book. | His other principal books are as follows : 
a Dr. Van Dyke’s other. books : | A medium priced book on English Cathedrals Wild Animals I have Known. $2,00, $1.50 net, 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND $1.65 postpaid. Trail of the Sandhili Stag. $1.50, 


Little Rivers, and Fisherman’s Luck, each $2.00, | 112 1.25 
$1.50 net, $1.65 postpaid. Smaller edition of Little | _By CANON FARRAR and others. With many $1'30, S132 neteet B postnaete “The Wild Antes 
Rivers, $1.25, 94 cents net, $1.05 postpaid. | illustrations. 2 volumes in box $5.00, $3.75 net, | Play.’ 50 cents, 38 cents net. 45 cents postpaid. 
$4.20 postpaid. Another attractive book by Dr. 
The Friendly Year. Selections for every day. | Farrar is A New Book in the Art.Lover's Sorina 
$1.25, 94 cents net, $1.05 postpaid. _The Life 3 Christ in Art. Fully illustrated. ‘ 
_Story of the Other Wise Man. New cheap edi- Formerly $6.00, now $2.63 net, $2 90 postpaid. Pde actor. he a Att DE 8 EP TL ON, 
tion 35 cents net, 40 cents postpaid. A book of Poems by Margaret Sangster $3.00 net, $3.40 postpatd. ther volumes in the 
. a ere . he sy il chee. rex aR | Lyrics of Love of Hearth and Home, and Field and Art Lover 8 Series are f 
Hamerton’s French Painters and Painting | or en Rag yt ym pages bound in cream and gold. ae i‘ pod ed By Se M. Bast. 
Tw " oe -25 net, $1.40 postpaid. aints in - By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
ante ee er ae . By the same author, Winsome Womanhood; Famil- Christ in Art. By JOSEPH L. FRENCH. 
Ya a ae axegy AX &- | iar Talks on Life and Conduct. New Illustrated Heroines of the Bible in Art. CLARA E. CLEM- 
By Puitie G. HAMERTON. With many photo-/| Kdition, with ornamented pages, $2.50 net, $2.65 | ENT. Each of the above $2.00, $1.50 net, $1.65 
é gravure illustrations. The set $3.00 net. | postpaid. postpaid. 

















Dr. Hillis’s New Book Paul Laurence Dunbar’s New Book Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s New Book| A New Book by a Boston Pastor 


DAVID: POET AND KING Candle-Lightin’ Time. A Negro, 4 Child of Nature. With beautiful) TH 
R : ACHI T 

eye by cee ates. yb a Dialect Poem. With beautifully dec- eperatiy a a Aoperemens. E TEACHING OF DANTE 

net, 83 cents postpaid. Dr. is’ | orated pages and many full-page illus- | $1-50 net, $1.65 postpaid. Among his; By Rey. C. A. DINSMORE, $1.50 net, 

f pg mens “a eris Sas trations of Negro life. $1.50 net, $1.60 |e gage , sito net rot oe | $1.60 postpaid. A book for the student 
postpaid. Investment of Influence and | postpaid. His other books of poems | postpaid. Nature and Culture, Books of life as well as the student of litera- 

Sra aoe at Soeety_cok y mee Cabin and Field, Lyrics of Lowly Life, 8n4 Culture, ign my! Sere, S| ure. It brings Dante’s work into 

Books as Life Teachers, Bt 50, $112 Lyrics of the Hearthside. Each $1.50, | ang onto Interpretation, each | Practical relations with the thought 


net, $1.25 postpaid. $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. $1.25, 94 cents net, $1.05 postpaid. | and problems of today. 








Dr. C. H. Parkhurst’s New Book Two beautiful Nature Books by Dr. Long Another beautiful book of outdoor life 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF CHRISTIANITY Beasts of the Field, and Fowls of the Air. By Wild Life Near Home. By D. L. SHARP. Beauti- 
60 cents net, 65 cents postpaid. Showsa side of | W. J. LonG. Profusely illustrated and handsomely Py Aor ay ad pe Rn aad printed and bound. 
Dr. Parkhurst’s character which his vigorous attacks | bound. The two volumes in a box $3.50, $2.63 net, A Ee beientee i 


A book which helps one to get acquainted with his 
on muncipal misrule have caused to be overlooked. | $2.90 postpaid. neighbors, the birds and animals, 


| 





LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 


' LORNA DOONE 
By Bulwer Lytton 


By R. D. Blackmore ‘ 
Tas Two Well-known Romances in 


Elegant Editions 





DAYS POMPEI! (72 
Gems of Bookmaking at a price within reach of all ¥ 


Each in two volumes, large type, 
deckle-edged paper, in a_ box. 
They are beautifully illustrated 
throughout. Ordinary price of 
é' ast sane such sets $6.00. Our price $2.50 
each, net, $3.00 postpaid. 








An Illustrated Edition of Farrar’s Life of Christ 


The Life of Christ by Archdeacon F. W. Farrar is too well and 
favorably known to require any commendation. We have now a very handsome 
edition of it. 540 pages, 74x 10 inches in size, printed in large type on 
good paper and embellished with hundreds of beautiful pictures, including 
reproductions of many of the world’s most famous paintings. We now offer 
this sumptuous volume at $1.25 net, $1.50 postpaid. 

No book could be more interesting and instructive to a family of children 
than this beautifully illustrated work. 
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A beautiful edition of some popular books in handsome leather bindings, 
printed on hand-made, deckle-edged paper, with frontispiece on Japan paper; 
specially designed title-page in colors ;’ large 12mo, gilt top, each in a box 
at $1.00 net, postpaid. The following titles are furnished: 


4 Faq Ba Wat We 


J. COLE. 





THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


THE CUP OF LOVING SERVICE. 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
THE COURTSHIP OF MYLES STANDISH. 





The following are the- more popular titles in the Remarque Series. We sell 
them at only 94 cents each, $1.00 postpaid. 

Emerson’s Character and Heroism, Golden Thoughts from Fenelon, 
Chesterfield’s Letters, Stevenson’s Virginibus Pueresque, Sidney Smith’s 
Wit and Wisdom, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, Golden Book from 
Marcus Aurelius, etc. These make unique and dainty though inexpensive gifts 
for Christmas. All the above for sale by The Pilgrim Press. 


The Remarque Series 


Beautiful little books, bound in 
ooze leather, divinity circuit, silk 
: lined, each in a box. The style 

resembles that of the Roycroft 
books. ; 








The new Pilgrim Press catalogue quotes low prices on all the most popular books. Sent on receipt of a stamp 


| Address THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 












Standard 





Only 25 cents each net, or 
35 cents postpaid 





The cut opposite 
shows one of the 
styles of binding 




















style at a higher price. 


copyright books. 


Talk about the low prices offered in the department stores! These 
-‘books are printed on fairly good paper in plain, legible type and are 
strongly bound in cloth. They are well-made books that you will not 
be ashamed to have in your library. Of course we have them in better 
Nearly all of them may be had at 45 cents 
net, 60 cents postpaid, in very handsome bindings, excellent paper and 
in every way equal mechanically to ordinary $1.50 books. 
of these low prices is, of course, competition among makers of non- 
This list includes only some of the must popular 


titles that we have. 


in the 45 cent 
edition. The 25 
cent style is in 
plain green cloth. 
The Henty books, 
however,andsome 
of the Juveniles 
have handsome 
side dies. 


The secret 














Abbe Constantin. 

Across Patagonia. Lady Florence Dixie. 

Adventures of a Brownie. Miss Mulock. 

Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Besant and Rice. 

Among Ilalay Pirates. G. A. Henty. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Arundel Motto. Mary Cecil Hay. 

Auld Licht Idylls. James M. Barry. 

Aunt Diana. Rosa N. Carey. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. O. W. Holmes. 

Averil, Rosa N. Carey. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Black Rock. Ralph Connor. 

Black Beauty. Anna Sewell. 

Bondman, The. Hall Caine. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. G. A. Henty. 

Boy Knight, The. G. A. Henty. 

Bravest of the Brave. G. A. Henty. 

By England’s Aid. G. A. Henty. 

By Pike and Dyke. G. A. Henty. 

By Right of Conquest. G. A. Henty. 

By Sheer Pluck. G. A. Henty. 

California and Oregon Trail. Francis Parkman. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. G. A. Henty. 

Character. Samuel Smiles. 

Cat of Bubastes. G. A. Henty. 

Children’s Kingdom, The. The Story of a Great 
Endeavor, L. T. Meade. 

Child’s History of England. Charles Dickens. 

Conquest of Granada. Washington Irving. 

Cornet of Horse. G. A. Henty. 

Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Cuckoo Clock, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Daughter of an Empress, The. Louisa Muhlbach. 

David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 

Deemster, The. Hall Caine. 

Deerslayer, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Donovan. Edna Lyall. 

Dora Deane. Mary J. Holmes. 

Dragon and the Raven. G. A. Henty. 

Dream Life. Ik Marvel. 

Dr. Jekyll and ir. Hyde. R. L. Stevenson. 

Duty. Samuel Smiles. 

Eight Hundred Leagues on the Amazon. 
Verne. 

Emerson’s Essays. (Complete.) 

English Orphans, The. Mary J. Holmes. 

Erling the Bold. R. M. Ballantyne. 

Essays of Elia. Charles Lamb. 

Esther. Ro a N. Carey. 

Facing Death. G. A. Henty. 

Famous Warriors: Lives of Hannibal, Cesar and 
Cromwell. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. E.S. Creasy 

Final Reckoning, A. G. A. Henty. 

First Violin. Jessie Fothergill. 

Flat Iron for a Farthing. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 

For Name and Fame. G. A. Henty. 

For the Temple. G. A. Henty. 

~~ the Great and His Court. Louisa Muhl- 

ach. ‘ . 

Friends Though Divided. G. A. Henty. 

From the Earth to the Moon. Jules Verne. 

— The Sandalwood Trader. RK. M. Ballan- 
yne. 

Gilly Flower. A Story for Girls. By the Author 
of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 

Girl Neighbors. Sarah Tytler. 

Gold Elsie. E. Marlitt. 

Good Luck. E. Werner. 

Grandfather’s Chair. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Green Mountain Boys, The. D. P. Thompson. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Grimm’s Popular Tales. 

Hardy Norseman, A. Edna Lyall. 


Ludovie Halévy. 


Jules 


Heroes and Hero Worship... Thomas Carlyle. 
Homestead on the Hillside. Mary J. Holmes. 
House of the Seven Gables. Nath iwniel Hawthorne, 
House of the Wolf. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. Victor Hugo. 
Hypatia. Charles Kingsley. ; 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Feilow. Jerome K. Jerome. 
In Freedom’s Cause. G. A. Henty. 
In the Golden Days. Edna Lyall. 
In the Reign of Terror. G. A. Henty. 
In the Schillingscourt. E. Marlitt. 
In Times of Peril. G. A. Henty. 
Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 
Jack Archer. G. A. Henty. 
Jackanapes. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 
Jane Eyre. Charlotte Bronté. 
Jan of the Windmill. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Miss Mulock. 
Joshua. Georg Ebers. = 
Kenilworth. Sir Walter Scott. 
Kidnapped. R. L. Stevenson. 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. Washing- 
ton Irving. 
| Knight Errant. Edna Lyall. 
| Lady with the Rubies. E. Marlitt. 
Lamplighter, The. Maria S. Cummins. 
Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer-Lytton. 
| Last of the Mohicans. James Fenimore Cooper. 
Lena Rivers. Mary J. Holmes. 
Light that Failed, The. Rudyard Kipling. 
| Lion of the North. G. A. Henty. 
Lion of St. Mark. G. A. Henty. 
| Little Lame Prince. Miss Mulock. 
| Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 
Macaulay’s Essays. 
| Maori and Settler. G. A. Henty. 
| Margery Merton’s Girlhood. Alice Corkran. 
Mary St. John. Rosa N. Carey. 
| Master of Ballantrae, The. R. L. Stevenson. 
| Masterman Ready. Captain Marryat. 
| [eadow Brook. Mary J. Holmes. 
| Merle’s Crusade. Rosa N. Carey. 
Micah Clarke. A. Conan Doyle. 
Michael Strogoff. Jules Verne. 
Moonstone, The. Wilkie Collins. 
| Mlopsa the Fairy. Jean Ingelow. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Mr. [lidshipman Easy. Captain Marryat. 
Mysterious Island. The. Jules Verne. 
Nat, the Naturalist. A Boy’s Adventures in the 
Eastern Seas. George Manville Fenn. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Henry Drum- 
mond. 
Not Like Other Girls. 
Old Mam ’selle’s Secret. E. Marlitt. 
Old Myddleton’s Money. Mary Cecil Hay. 
Oliver Twist. Charles Dickens. 
One of the 28th. G. A. Henty. 
Only the Governess. Rosa N. Carey. 
Orange and Green. G. A. Henty. 
Our Bessie. Rosa N. Carey. . 
Out on the Pampas. G. A. Henty. 
Palace Beautiful, The. L. T. Meade. 
Past and Present. Thomas Carlyle. 
Pathfinder, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 
Picciola. X. B. Saintine. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 
Pillar of Fire, The. Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
Pilot, The. James Fenimore, Cooper. 
Pioneers, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. Rudyard Kipling. 
Prairie, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 
Pride and Prejudice. Jane Austen. 
Princess and the Goblin. George Macdonald. 
Princess of the Moor. E. Marlitt. 
Queen Hortense. Louisa Muhlbach. 
Queenie’s Whim. Rosa N. Carey. 





Rosa N. Carey. 











| Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
| Under Drake’s Flag. G. A. Henty. 
| Under Faise Colors. A Story from Two Girls’ 





Red Rover. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Reveries of a Bachelor. Ik Marvel. 

Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. 

Romola. George Eliot. 

Schonberg-Cotta Family. Mrs. Andrew Charles. 

Scarlet Letter, The. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 

Second Wife, The. E. Marlitt. 

Self-Help. Samuel Smiles. 

Sense and Sensibility. Jane Austen. 

Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin. 

Shadow of a Crime. Hall Caine. 

Sign of the Four, The. A. Conan Doyle. 

Silence of Dean Maitland. Maxwell Grey. 

Six to Sixteen. Juliana Horatio Ewing. 

Sketch Book, The. Washington Irving. 

Soldiers Three, Etc. Rudyard Kipling. 

Spy, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

St. George for England. G. A. Henty. 

Story of a Short Life. Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

Study in Scarlet, A. A. Conan Doyle. 

Sturdy and Strong. G. A. Henty. 

Sweet Girl Graduate. L. T. Meade. 

Swiss Family Robinson. Jean Rudolph Wyss. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Tales of a Traveller. Washington Irving. 

Tanglewood Tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Tempest and Sunshine. Mary J. Holmes. 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room. T. 8. Arthur. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. Jane Porter. 

Thelma. Marie Corelli. 

Three Bright Girls: Annie E. Armstrong. 

Three [len in a Boat. Jerome K. Jerome. 

Thrift. Samuel Smiles. 

Through the Fray. G. A. Henty. 

Through the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found 
There. Lewis Carroll. 

Toilers of the Sea. Victor Hugo. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. Thomas Hughes. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. Thomas Hughes. 

Tour of the World in Eighty Days, A. Jules Verne. 

Treasure Island. R. L. Stevenson. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Jules 
Verne. 

Twice Told Tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Two Admirals. James Fenim*re Cooper. 

Two Years Before the Mast. R. H. Dana, Jr. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Lives. Sarah Dotidney. 
Undine and Other Tales. De la Motte Fouque. 
Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Goldsmith. 
Water Babies, The. Charles Kingsley. 
Water Witch, The. J. Fenimore Cooper. 
We and the World. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 
Wee Wifie. Rosa N. Carey. 
We Two. Edna Lyall. 
When a Man’s Single. James M. Barrie. 
White Company, The. A. Conan Doyle. 
With Clive in India. G. A. Henty. 
With Wolfe in Canada. G. A. Henty. 
Window in Thrums. J. M. Barrie. 
Wing and Wing. James Fenimore Cooper. 
Won by Waiting. Edna Lyall. 


Wonder Book, A. For Boys and Girls. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

World of Girls, A. L. T. Meade. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor The. W. Clark Rus- 


sell. 

Young Buglers. G. A. Henty. 

Young Carthaginian. G. A. Henty. 

Young Colonists. G. A. Henty. 

Young Franc-Tireurs. G. A. Henty. 

Young [idshipmen. G. A. Henty. 

Young Rajah, The. A Story of Indian Life. 
H. G. Kingston. 


w. 





Many of the above can also be had in handsome illustrated editions at prices all the way up to $3.00. 
For the best books in all departments see the new Pilgrim Press catalogue, free on receipt of a stamp. 


THE PILGRIM: PRESS, Boston and Chicago 
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Dainty yet Inexpensive Books for. Christmas. Presents. 





“What is Worth While” Series 


We have sold this beautiful series of books by the thousand every 
Christmas for several years and’we can find nothing to take their place. 
books at twenty-five cents each are too juvenile in style or too tawdry in appearance 
for use as presents to grown people of taste and refinement. 
by eminent writers, including many of our leading statesmen, college presidents 
and men in public life whose words have weight. 
with interest and profit by the most thoughtful people, while in appearance they 
are as dainty as could be desired. We print herewith only the most popular 
and desirable titles, including many now offered for the first time. 
Our net price 25 cents each, 30 cents postpaid. 


cataloguing the entire list. 


Abraham Lincoln. Joseph H. Choate. 

After College What? For Girls. Mrs. Helen E. 
Starrett. 

An Iron Will. Orison Swett Marden. 

Artistic Ordering of Life. Prof. Albert S. Cook. 

Art of Optimism, The. Pres. DeWitt Hyde. 

Best Life, The. Charles F. Thwing. 

Blessed are the Cross Bearers. W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 

Blessing of Cheerfulness, The. Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. 


Books that Nourish Us. Annie Russell Marble. 
By the Still Waters. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
-Cheerfulness as a Life Power. O. S. Marden. 


‘Choice of a College, The. Charles F. Thwing. 
-Christ-Filled Life, The. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 


Christian Education.. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Conditions of Success in Public Life. Hon. George 


F. Hoar. 

Don’t Worry. Theodore F. Seward. 

‘Economy. Orison Swett Marden. 

Ecclesiastes and Omar Khayyam. Prof. John F. 
Genung. 

Evolution of the College Student. Hyde. 

Expectation Corner. E. S. Elliott. 

Expulsive Power of a New Affection, The. Thomas 
Chalmers. 


Cup of Loving 


Little Bet. 
Pax Vobiscum. 


" Oloth edition, 25 cents ; 
30 cents postpaid. 








Baxter’s Sonoas Innings. Henry Drummond. P 


Blessed Be gay: 

‘«Bonnie Prince Charlie.’’ Barbara Yechton. 

By Forgiving Win Forgiveness. Barbara Yechton. Tapes’ 
ristine’s Inspiration. Barbara Yechton. 

ice. Eliza Dean Taylor. 

First. Henry Drummond. 

Greatest Thing in the World. Henry Drummond. 

Life on the = Floor. Henry Drummond. The [Man 

Eliza Dean Taylor. 

Henry Drummond. 

Poppy Land Limited 


Friendly Counsels. F. B. Meyer. 

Gentle Heart, A. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Girls : Faults and Ideals. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Glory of the Imperfect, e. George H. Palmer. 
Golden Rule in Business, The. Rev. C. F. Dole. 
Greatness of Patience, The. Pres. Arthur T. Had- 


ley. 
Happy Life, The. Charles W. Elliott, LL.D. 
Heresy of Parson Medlicott, The. Imogen Clark. 
His [other’s Pertrait. Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 
How Mr. Rhodda Broke the Spell. Pearse. 
Ideals in the Education of Women. Caroline Haz- 
ard. 
Love and Friendship. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Loving ly Neighbour. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Luxury and Sacrifice. Charles F. Dole. 
leaning and Value of Poetry, The. Prof Hudson. 
Modern [Man and Maid, The. Sarah Grand. 
Paths of Duty, The. Dean Farrar. 
Personal Recollections of Whittier. Claflin. 
Poetry of the Psalms. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
Polly Button’s New Year. Mrs. C. F. Wilder. 
Practical or Ideal. Pres. Taylor of Vassar. 
Rational Education for Girls. Mrs. E. H. Murdock. 
Religion in Common Life. John Caird, D.D._ - 
Secrets of Happy Home Life. Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. 


These books are 


They are received and read 





Most 


Space forbids 





Self-Cultivation in English. Pref. George H. 
Palmer. 

Self-Culture,. Wm. E. Channing, !).D 

Self-Made Man in American Life. Grover Clevelar d. 

Ships and Havens. Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 

Soul’s Quest after God. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Spiritual Lessons irom the Brownings. Bradford. 

Standeth God Within the Shadow. Pres. Jordan. 

Straight Shots at Young len. Washington Glad- 
den. 

Study of English Literature. W. H. Hudson. 

Supernatural, The. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Sweetness and Light. Matthew Aruold. 

Tin Kitchen, The. J. H. Weeks. 

To Whom [uch is Given. Lucia Ames Mead. 

Transfigured Life, The. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Trend of the Century, The. Seth Low. 

Two Pilgrims, The. Count Lyof N. Tolstey 

Victory of Ezry Gardner, The. Imogen Clark. 

What a Carpenter did with His Bible. Genung. 

What is Worth While. Anna Robertson Brown, 
Ph.D. 

What [len Live By. Count Lyof N. Tolstoy. 

Where Love is there God is Also. L. N. Tolstoy. 

Why Go to College? Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Young [len: Faults and Ideals. Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. 


The Loving Service Series. 


William C. Gannett. 





xpress. Edgar Wade Abbot. 


The Outsider. Hen 
Tom a Hero. Cora 


A series of devotional and popular books of exceptional value, daintily bound in cloth. Some new 
features are the illustrations exquisitely printed in colors, new titles and new designs. List price 35 
cents each. Our net price 25 cents, 30 cents postpaid. In paper covers 10 cents each net, postpaid. 


rogramme of Christianity. Hen 
Roland ‘‘ Gentleheart.’’ 
Sermon in the Hospital. Ugo Bassi. 
try Weavers and Other Poems. 
The Blues Cure. Delia L. Porter. 
The City Without a Church. Henry Drummond. 
The Changed Li 
The Livin 


Drummond. 
arbara Yechton. 


fe. Hear? Drummond 
Christ. Phillips Brooks. 
is Down. Henry Drummond. 
Drummond. 
. Gregory. 


The Nugget Series. Master Minds in Epigram. 


Published at 45 cents each. Our holiday price 30 cents each, 35 cents postpaid. Corded cloth, gilt top, 34 x 54} inches 


fine laid paper, handsomely printed. The following 6 volumes complete the series. 


)DON’T WORRY-=- - ponte 


Golden Sayings of Great Seers. ie yn 
Portrait of Emerson. " 


BROWNING. 


‘PATRIOTIC - = = WAMENETON, 


Historic Wisdom from Historic Men. ' JEFFERSON, 
Portrait of Washington. WEBSTER, 
LINCOLN, 
BEECHER. 





The New American 


REVISED BIBLE. 














Postpaid at the pub- 





lishers’ net prices. 

















P , 
EDUCATIONAL = - (RuArO 
The Science and Art of Teaching. | pOUSSEAU, 
Portrait of Plato. HERBART, 
H. SPENCER, 
W. T. HARRIS, 
N. M. BUTLER, 
CH. W. ELIOT. 
PHILOSOPHIC =: ( CARLYLE, 
The High Realities of Life. i 
Portrait of Carlyle. KINGSLEY. 





HISTORICAL - = = pcos oa 
The Essence and Art of History. ROU 
Portrait of Macaway. " “my 
FISKE, 
ARIISTRONG, 
EMERSON. 
QUAINT = = = = (FULLER, 
Wit, Ethics, and Practical Sense. ) HALL, 
Portratt.of Fuller, « SELDEN, 
HERBERT, 
WALTON. 


This is undoubtedly the most satisfactory version of the 


Bible we have. 


Many infelicities and inconsistencies of the Re- 


vised Version made under English auspices are here avoided and 
the references and captions are a vast improvement on all other edi- 


tions. 


are in clear Long Primer type, size about 7 x g inches. 


The following are the most popular styles of binding. All 


Cloth, 


red edges, $1.50. Leather, limp, round corners, $2.50. Same with 


flaps, $3.00. Same with flaps, leather lined covers, $3.75. 


Same, 


Persian Levant, leather lined and silk sewed, $4.50. Same, best 


Genuine Levant, $7.00. 


Sent postpaid at these net prices. 





Bibles of all sizes in all bindings and at all prices, from 20 cents upward, singly or in wholesale 
quantities, at lowest rates at the Congregational Bookstores, Boston and Chicago. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


D’R1 and | 


A ROMANCE OF 1812 By IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of “EBEN HOLDEN” Price, $1.50 
150th Thousand 8 illustrations by F.C. Yohn 


ep’ T. DeWITT TALMAGE says 
“*p’ri and I’ is a rare book, in style vivid, in 
thought Be Its influence will be healthtul.” 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BAOHELLER Price, $1.50 
Nearly 400,060 Sold in America and England 


J. DEVLIN—BOSS 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS Price, $1.50 


WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance By Lafayette McLaws 
With six illustrations by Will Crawford Price, $1.50 


A CaRoLina CavaALiER 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
With six illustrations by C.D. Williams Price, $1.50 


ON THE 


CREAT HICHWAY 


By JAMES CREELMAN 
Nine illustrations Price, net,$1.20 Postpaid, $1.35 


PRINCESS 2 me HILLS 


A STORY OF ITALY 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
Four illustrations by Orson Lowell Price, $1.50 
AND 


POTTER 222 CLAY 


A Romance of Today By Maud Howard Peterson 
Four illustrations by Charlotte Harding Price, $1.50 


KIDNAPPED MILLIONAIRES 


ROMANCE 
By FREDERICK Faery ADAMS 


CALEB WRICHT 


A STORY OF THE WEST 
By JoHN HABBERTON Author of “‘ Helen’s Babies” 
Price, $1.50 


AGUINALDO 


By EDWIN WILDMAN 
Sixteen illustrations Price, net, $1.20 Postpaid, $1.35 





























Price, $1.50 














LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, - BOSTON 














ORIENTAL TourR.—The attention of our readers 
is called to the Oriental Tour advertised on another 
page. It is now becoming quite usual for people of 
wealth and leisure to take a l nger or shorter vaca- 
tion in the winter and spring, seeking to avoid-the 
disagreeable features of our climate at that time. 
To them we can recommend an Oriental tour. 
Starting in February, this party proceeds direct to 
Alexandria on one of the finest steamers of the 
Atlantic fleet. The month of March will be 
spent in Egypt, a country entirely free from storm 
and cold. Then they proceed to Palestine. The 
month of April is the very best time for visiting 
this country, for the “latter rains’? have passed 
and the heat of summer has not yet come. The 
land is at its best. Then the party proceeds along 
the shore of Asia Minor to Constantinople and 
thence to Athens, Naples, Rome, Florence and 
Paris. They arrive there in good season to attend 
the Coronation of King Edward VII. An Oriental 
Trip should, first of all, be leisurely and thorough. 
The other great requisite is pleasant and congenial 
company. For the past two years the firm of Dun- 
ning & Sawyer have each year had a party organized 
and conducted on these lines. Their plans for 
next year are better and more extensive than ever 
before. There are now several prominent persons 
booked and many more considering this trip. See 
advertisement on another page. 


NEW SLEEPING CAR SERVICE TO CHICAGO.— 
Leaving South Station, Boston, at 6 P. M., through 
service to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago via Boston 
and Albany, New York Central and Michigan Cen- 
tral kK. R. The best, quickest and safest as well as 
the only direct double track service from New Eng- 
land to these points. .Send for “ West Bound.” A. 
S. Hanson, G. P. A. 
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RMSTRONG & ‘SON 
HAVE NOW READY 


Ist 3 VOLUMES OF 
IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL SERIES 


Christian Study Manuals 


16mo volumes, cloth; Each 60 cents, 
The Early Church: Its History and Literature. 

By Pror. JAMES ORR, D. D. 

Ruling Ideas of Our Lord. By Rev. C. F. D’Arcy, 
D. D., Dean of Belfast. 
Protestant Principles. 

s0N, D. D. 

This series is intended to provide manu- 
als adapted for the hiyher religious instruc- 
tion of Bible students generallu, in Church, 
Seminary and College, Christian Endeavor 
Societies. etc., and will also prove invalua- 
ble to all students of Christian truth and 
history. 

LCR MARCUS DoDs writes in British Weekly: “Dr. Orr 
hasa err 's knowledge of the early Coreen cen- 
turies.” the Christian Observer sa Orr's 
volume, “ ‘Rarely have we seen so man nets condensed 
into so small acompass. Those who do not care to ob- 


tain the more expensive church history will find abundant 
material for thought in this little book.” 


Jd LARGE IMPORTATION OF 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S 


NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL, PHYSICAL, AND BIBLICAL 


Map of Palestine 


Compiled from the latest surveys and researches, show 
ing all identified Biblical sites and modern place names. 
BY, PROF. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL. rea 
“The Historical Geography of Palestine,” and J. G 
BARTHOLOMEW, F. R. ress on cloth, and 
in cloth case, with full index, #3 50.ne 
*“* We have no hesitation in pace this the most 
Time map of Palestine in existence.”— Methodist 
mes. 
“Aw of great beauty and value, and scholars will 
give it pom Noth eelaatio welcome. Interior. 
(Descriptive circular on application.) 


AthThousand of George Adam Smith’s 
“ Brilliant and Suggestive Book.” 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D. D. 
One volume, crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Outlook: “*No clergyman or theological student 
interested in modern criticism can afford to leave this. 
book unread. It is an acute and sugzestive ane 
of the effects of the medern critical movement u 
Old Testament in its dual character as history anc as the 
record of a divine revelation.’ 


Important Work by 
Rev: 


W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., 
Editor of the Expositor’s Bible. 

The Church’s One 

Kecent Criticism. B 


Pogntation: Christ and 
y 
OLL, LL. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 


Ww RORERTOUy Nio- 
APOSTOLIC OPTISISII1, 
And Other Roemeaee.. By Rev. J.H.4Jowxrt, M. A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.7 
A most important pone aR to theological litera- 
ture, proving their author a worthy successor in the 
rinted page as in the pulpit of the late R. W. Dale of 
irmingham. 


24 EDITION THE HIGHEST LIFE 


A Story of Shorte eminem ante Geel. ~~ a Frieney 
Analysis of the Kes k Movement. y EH OHN- 
son, D. D., professor of iyoteenation *aheclony in 
Crozer qpectone “ Seminary. One volume, crowm 
ware cloth, $1.2 

Nedspeaten? se sa 
sipteenteh. controversia 
been written .. . nothing stronger or more sensible has 
yet come out on the subject.” 


( Send for full descriptive circular.) 


11th 1,000 Vol. I., 6th 1,000 Vol. II. 


Studies st Portrait of Christ 


"th Gro. MATHESON, D. D., author of “Moments on 
he ne Nene etc. Complete ‘in 2 crown octavo volumes, 


By Rev. J. Monro Gis. 


*; ““A more delightfully uncon- 
1 book than this has not often 


h 8 
& Certainly no more orarinal study of the life of Christ 
has appeared since ‘ Ecce Homo.’”’— The Bookman. 
«*s5end for complete st ue Sb our fheclegsca! biica- 
tions, coctadine works re RUCE, GEORGE 
AM 8 ROUS. bobs, PRES. A. 4. 
STRONG, . yAMES STALKER TAYLOR, J. A. 
BROADUS, efe.. and THE E PosITOR'S BIBLE, 49 
VOLS. (Sold separately.) 


Sold by all Booksellers or sent postpaid by the Publishers. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
3 & 5 W. 18th St., Near 5th Ave., New York. 








THE reason why Mellin’s Food is the best food 
for your baby is because when prepared as directed 
with fresh cow’s milk it is a substitute for mother’s 
milk that has no equal. 


A BLEND OF EXCELLENCIES.—The Squires Sofa 
Bed, which has long enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing the best sofa bed in the world, will hereafter be 
manufactured by the Paine Furniture Company, 
who have combined with the Squires’s patents 
certain valuable improvements in their own pos- 
session, heretofore used on their own folding beds. 
The combination of the merits of both these famous. 
beds in_one construction ought to make a remark- 
able result. 
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If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
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Artistic Cemetery Wor 
The best and only the best. 
That is our high purpose in all our 


We offer you the variety of stone best 
suited to the special requirements of your 
order, wrought into enduring beauty by 
the best sculptors. 


We manufacture from Quincy, 
Westerly, Barre and all leading 


granites, and as we se/l direct to consumers we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 
All our work is guaranteed, xo charge being made if not strictly according to 


THOMAS 6& MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 


a MODERATE 
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than cheapness or speed. 


as far as practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. 
Spring and summer tours to Eurgpe. Lists of books for travelers sent on request. 
*,* Pull descriptive pamphlet and itinerary now ready. *,* 


H. W. DUNNING C®& 


Successors to DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 CONGREGATIONAL HOV-SE, 


ORIENTAL TOVR_ 


Sailing Feb. 12, 1902, on the Steamship ‘* Commonwealth ’’? of the Dominion Line. 
Egypt in March, Palestine in April, Easter at Jerusalem, Turkey and Greece in May. 


Jericho Jordan 


Our tours are arranged especially for people who wish a thoroughly satisfactory trip at a reasonable price, rather 


We call particular attention to the character of our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men and 
women. We advertise only in mediums circulating among sich people. This party will be limited in number and 
conducted so as to secure all the undoubted advantages of party travel in the Orient while, 
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Event and Comment 


We have aimed from the es- 
tablishment fourteen months 
ago of our special First-of-the-Month 
numbers to signalize each by the pres- 
entation on our cover page of the face of 
some great Christian leader. These men 
have been selected discriminatingly from 
month to month, and their features repro- 
duced by an original method of photogra- 
phy, which has brought them out with 
remarkable distinctness and fidelity. 
Those of our readers who have preserved 
these numbers bave now a notable gal- 
lery of Christian World portraits, all of 
whom may be said to have not only 
national, but international, reputation. 
Such men as F. B. Meyer, Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Bishop Potter, Prof. W. N. 
Clarke, John R. Mott, Dr. Cuyler, George 
P. Fisher, Dr. Lorimer, Bishop Thoburn, 
Sir George Williams, President Tucker 
and Dr. Munger have already done a 
noble and far-reaching work, and each is 
still adding to the wealth of the world. 
We are glad this week to include in this 
worthy company Dr. Waldenstrém, the 
leader of the Free Churches in Sweden. 
We could not have chosen from the conti- 
nent of Eurepe a more representative or 
more influential Protestant Christian. 
As he is now in this country, it is a fitting 
time to do him honor by thus calling to 
mind his fruitful and varied service, not 
only in the church, but in the state. An 
intimate friend of his, Dr. Emrich, else- 
where in this paper sums up his life work 
and estimates the man’s qualities. 


Our Portrait 


Is this to be a winter char- 
The Winter in acterized by a considerable 
the Churches 

measure of revival interest 
inthe churches? Are the hopes cherished 
by so many earnest souls that the begin- 
ning of another century should witness 
wide-spread religious awakenings to be 
in any sense realized? We know that 
Christian life is manifesting itself in dif- 
ferent ways than a generation ago, that 
the quiet processes of education in many 
cases take the place of the old-time pres- 
sure for immediate decision. We have 
no faith in artificial and flamboyant 
methods of producing spiritual harvests. 
But when all this is admitted we believe 
that many and many a church today 


needs that intensifying of its life that 


corresponds to the time-honored revival. 
The pulse of the church beats faster when 
young people and grown men and women 
in its constituency are inquiring what 
they shall do to be saved. There are 
signs that barrenness and apathy are 
yielding here and there to the warming 
influences of the Spirit of God. One 
pastor writes in gladness and gratitude of 


heart, alluding to a quiet work of grace, 
the outcome of which he is not yet ready 
to have published, and then adds: “It 
makes me sad to think how much has 
been lost in years gone by.” He is prob- 
ably unfair to himself and to his previous 
work. Butevery pastor who has passed 
through a season of spiritual awakening, 
and had the joy of helping one and 
another to see Christ as personal Saviour, 
realizes that such experiences are the one 
goal of pulpit and pastoral labors and 
their great reward as well. 


Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill 
was. formally inducted 
into the presidency of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 
25. The memorial chapel, in which the 
exercises were held, was beautifully 
decorated with flags and palms and col- 
lege colors. Rev. Dr. C. J. Ryder of the 
A. M. A. announced the unanimous vote 
of. the trustees of the university electing 
Dr. Merrill to the presidency, and the 
keys were presented to him by Rev. E. C. 
Stickel. President Merrill delivered his 
inaugural address before a large audience 
of students, alumni and friends of the in- 
stitution. The good will of Vanderbilt 
University, the leading institution of the 
South for the education of the whites, 
was evinced by Chancellor Kirkland’s pres- 
ence and cordial words, while the interest 
taken in the event by the city at large 
was shown by the fact that the Nashville 
Banner, the evening daily of the city, pub- 
lished the inaugural in full, President 
Merrill is in the vicinity of Boston for 
the coming month and will speak at the 
Old South Church next Sunday evening. 


President Merrill In- 
augurated at Fisk 


‘The American Board has 
just received a single: gift 
of $20,000. Add this to the 
$48,000 announced at the Hartford meet- 
ing as having come from an unknown 
donor and $25,000 there pledged toward 
the debt by a corporate member, and 
we have well on toward a tenth of the 
million which President Capen asked for 
in his annual address, given by three 
persons. This address, by the way, has 


A Million for 
llissions 


“been issued in convenient form and is 


good reading to put into the hands of 
business men. Is it not reasonable to 
expect that these large gifts will be fol- 
lowed by others from wealthy men and 
women, so that next year the million 
mark may be passed? The great sums 
bestowed for the public good in these 
days go to education. The American 
Board has planted educational institu- 


tions in great centers of population in 
nations now stirring inte new life, des- 
tined soon to exert vast influence on 
the world’s welfare. It is maintaining 
these institutions under the guidance of 
able and devoted leaders, schools per- 
vaded with a Christian spirit training 
young men and women who are sure to 
have prominence in their own communi- 
ties, and some of them to be at the front 
in national movements in China, Japan, 
Turkey and India. The Board is doing 
this work with admirable efficiency and 
economy, and isin a position to increase 
it largely at comparatively small ex- 
pense. While the smaller givers do their 
part to maintain existing work, what 
better opportunity is there for those who 
have. larger means than to put their 
money where it will give the benefits 
of Christian education to old nations 
now about to renew their youth? We 
expect next year to see the million dol- 
lars for missions. One way to gain this 
goal is for ministers and laymen to dis- 
tribute freely three addresses given at 
the Hartford meeting, which have just 
been printed, one of them that of Presi- 
dent Capen above mentioned, the others 
by Drs A. H. Plumb and G. Campbell 
Morgan. 


It is long since a Thanks- 
giving Day has passed 
with more genuine and 
general gratitude to God and a more hope- 
ful national spirit than that of last week. 
Kindly feeling toward the poor found ex- 
pressioneverywhere. Noone went unfed 
whose wants were known. Home life 
was honored by millions of family reun- 
ions. Sermons in the churches were ut- 
tered in the major key. The press ut- 
tered a confident note of the unity of the 
people under our republican form of gov- 
ernment. The many references to the 
late President McKinley tempered the 
national sorrow with tle assurance that 
such an uprising of national faith in the 
providence of God never before occurred 
as under his leadership and in his trium- 
phant death, while President Roosevelt 
must have found special cause for thanks- 
giving that so many people thanked God 
that he is at the head of the nation. 
Americans in other lands celebrated the 
day with loving thoughts of home, and 
representatives of other nations spoke 
words of respect for our chief magistrate 
and confidence that under his administra- 
tion friendly relations will continue to 
be entertained with other governments. 
Altogether this was a Thankgiving long 
to be remembered. May its most opti- 
mistic hopes be fulfilled! 


Thanksgiving of a 
Grateful People 








Autobi hical Arti Among. he.aned 

ee a " things in store for 
ee ee our readers we have 
just received from Rev. Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker, London’s greatest preacher, four 
articles entitled Backward Looks Over an 
Eventful Life. Dr. Parker, in his inimi- 
table fashion, describes his experience in 
choosing the calling of the ministry in 
preference to the profession of the law, 
his work as an author, his epistolary cor- 
respondence and his open-air preaching. 
In these racy articles Dr. Parker not 
only relates matters of personal history 
and processes of his inner life and im- 
pressions of persons and thiggs, but gives 
his opinions on related matters which 
will awaken great interest. These are 
the first to be received of a number of 
promised articles from eminent writers 
in Great Britain. 


The coming year is likely 
A Great Student +o see few religious gath- 
Convention . 

erings of such power 
and significance as the fourth National 
Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, to be held at Toronto, Feb. 
26-March 3. This body convenes only 
once in four years and this will be the 
first time it has crossed the line into 
Canada. Two of its other three previous 
conventions were held in Cleveland and 
one in Detroit, and at its last gathering in 
1898 1,598 students and 119 professors 
came from 461 institutions. At Toronto 
there is likely to be no less than 2,500 ac- 
credited delegates. The intellectual cali- 
ber of the body and its spiritual possibili- 
ties are shown by these figures. It will 
be a splendid company of picked men, 
whose deliberations for six days will 
mean much for the kingdom of God. 
The morning and evening sessions will be 
taken up with able missionary speakers 
of all denominations, while sectional 
meetings for denominational conferences 
and for considering special phases of the 
missionary work are scheduled for the 
afternoons. Toronto has an enviable pre- 
eminence in Canada as an educational, 
religious and missionary center, and it is 
at the invitation of the Student Volun- 
teer Union of the city that the conven- 
tion assembles. Attendants upon it will 
enjoy the local environment as well as 
feel the thrill of one of the greatest mis- 
sionary movements of our time, 


There is a law in some 
states that the doors 
of a church shall swing 
outward only; ahd, while the. statute is 
aimed at ease of exit in case of fire, the 
provision is in reality a symbol of the 
true life of the sanctuary—effluent. It 
should be like that stone shown in the 
Forum, whence the Roman roads radi- 
ated into all parts of the world. A church 
is not a cistern, the storehouse of waters, 
but a spring, the distributor of waters. 
In the language of astronomy, its form 
is centrifugal, not centripetal; in the 
language of the Author of astronomy, it 
comes, not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. Ambitious plans for the win- 
ter’s campaign might occasionally be re- 
vised so as to read, not, How much can 
we get out of this community? but, How 
much can the community get out of us? 


Centrifugal versus 
Centripetal Currents 
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awed inca The Churchman in its 

cesta nn Sein ti current issue pub- 
ee ne striking con- 
tribution by Rev. Dr. Randolph McKim 
of Washington, D. C., in which he points 
out that the analogy between the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
cvpal Church and the national legislature 
is not perfect. In the House of Bishops, 
as in the Senate, each diocese, like each 
state in the Senate, hasequal power. But 
in the House of Deputies, the unit being 
diocesan rather than personal, it comes 
to pass that a diocese like Arkansas, with 
seventeen clergymen and 2,343 communi- 
cants, polis as many votes on vital ques- 
tions as the diocese of New York, with 
391 clergymen and 71,862 communicants. 
Dr. McKim also points out that sixteen 
dioceses of the church, each with more 
than 14,000 communicants, the group 
having 2,382 clergymen, 416,084 communi- 
cants, who give $11,470,364, poll only six- 
teen votes out of fifty-nine in the House 
ot Deputies when the vote is taken by 
dioceses and by orders. And yet these 
dioceses have about half the clergy of the 
entire church, more than half of the com- 
municants and give eleven-sixteenths of 
all the contributions. About twenty-two 
per cent. of the clergy and one-sixth of 
the communicants of the church may con- 
trol the action of the House of Deputies. 
Dr. McKim affirms that the popular house 
of the convention is not in any true sense 
a representative body, or ‘‘at least that 
the distribution of power is so unequal 
that its decisions cannot be said to give 
an adequate or true representation of 
the mind and will of the church.” He 
pleads for recognition by the church of 
the principle which theoretically, at least, 
obtains in the state, namely, proportionate 
representation. This article must lead to 
debate, and action sooner or later. Asa 
revelation of the influence of political 
and social environment in slowly but 
surely bringing to the point of self de- 
fense—and later capitulation—a system 
which is funda ventally out of touch with 
the world where the church must do its 
work, it is significant. 


In no country in the Ori- 
ae ent have American educa. 

tional ideals attained so 
great influence asin Japan. A consider- 
able number of Japanese instructors 
in higher institutions of learning have 
been trained in the United States. The 
Doshisha, which is again giving good 
promise of fulfilling’ the hopes of its 
founders, is, as might be expected, a 
noteworthy illustration. In its theologi- 
cal faculty are two Japanese teachers, 
one of whom is a graduate of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and the other of 
Union. In the faculty of its academic 
department are natives who graduated 
from Yale College and Cornell Univer- 
sity and from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Thes® men are ex- 
ercising a strong spiritual influence over 
the students. With the discrimination 
against Christian schools by the govern- 
ment removed, a large increase in at- 
tendance and a, fine company of young 
men in the faculty, the Doshisha is gain- 
ing steadily in usefulness and power. 
Dean Albrecht of the theological depart- 
ment writes to the Missionary Herald 
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that rumors about strife and division 
in the Doshisha faculty are wholly with- 
out foundation, and that there never has 
been greater harmony than now. As 
may be seen from the illustrated article 
elsewhere printed in this issue from 
Dr. Pettee, this is a time for notable 
advance in Christian life in Japan. 


siti wcities The celebrated arch- 
cued es fruitta! sologist, Prof. Flin- 
re ders Petrie, LL. D., 
is now at Abydos, Egypt, where he will 
excavate the early temples and cemeter- 
ies. In his Royal Tombs, Part II., just 
issued, he describes the ancient jewelry 
of Zer, second king of the first dynasty. 
Under his exploration, the site of Abydos, 
excavated in 1900-01, ‘‘the first dynasty 
kings, whom we had scarcely believed in, 
even Mena, come before us as real and as 
familiarly as the kings of the thirtieth 
dynasty, or of Saxon England.” Wehave 
seen a photograph of a section of an arch 
in perfect proportion, the oldest knownin 
the world, built about 3,447 years B.C. 
These discoveries and labors of Professor 
Petrie include Biblical sites like Pithom, 
Zoan, Tahpanhes and Goshen. Travelers 
on the Nile, this coming season, will find 
more to fascinate and enthrall them in 
this wonderful land than ever before. 
The far-away ages are revealing a long 
hidden story, and the social and religious 
character of days long before Christ 
came is made almost as vivid as when 
Moses was in the court of Pharaoh. 


ibis ict j The march towards 

rganiz ngregation- : 

dines te: ease the closer union of 
Congregational 


churches seems to proceed steadily in 
Australia. Church debts and the en- 
trance into the ministry have been the 
two questions around which the agi- 
tation for reform has principally gathered. 
The principle has been laid down that in 
a federation there must be matters of 
federal concern, and these should be 
matters of federal legislation. If churches 
contract extravagant debts or choose 
unsuitable ministers, the consequences 
eventually fall on all the associated 
churches. Therefore the associated 
churches should have a voice in what 
affects them all. In New South Wales 
this has been recognized in a new con- 
stitution approved by the union and sent 
on to the churches for confirmation. 
The new constitution provides for a 
Board of Inquiry and Advice, which 
has much the same functions as an 
American council. But if the churches 
accept the new constitution the board 
will be a permanent body, which the 
churches can at any time appeal to. 


iin nilinindis tiie It is reported from 

e Catholic Church Rome to Washington 
in the Philippines that Pope Leo XIII. 
will soon issue a bull defining the new 
conditions under which Spanish and Fi- 
lipino Catholics will work together with 
American Catholics in the Philippine Is- 
lands. It is said that a council, to be held 
at Manila, will be summoned at which the 
canonical laws and diocesan regulations. 
enacted by the ecumenical council of the 
archbishops and bishops of Latin-Amer- 
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ica, held in Rome in 1899, will be made 
authoritative in the Philippines, subject, 
of course, to some adjustment to partic- 
ular insular needs. It is also said that 
the present Spanish bishops are to be re- 
tained, but that new sees will be created 
to be administered by American Cath- 
olics. If this report be true, the hope of 
the Filipinos for recognition of the na- 
tive clergy and the elimination of the 
Spanish element in the church vanishes. 
And yet, in the nature of the case, it was 
a vain hope. How amicably and success- 
fully Spanish and American bishops can 
co-operate remains to be seen. At first 
sight it seems to be one of those com- 
promises which presage conflict rather 
than peace. 


Thanksgiving Day 
A New ee Charch in Berlin was made 
Ces . notable for resi- 
dent and visiting Americans because the 
corner stone of the new American 
Church was laid by Ambassador White. 
The site, in the center of the Amerivan 
colony and in a new residence district of 
the city, is paid for, and $40,000 is in hand 
with which to erect a handsome edifice 
designed by eminent local architects. 
For the past seven years the church has 
been under the care of Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Dickie, formerly of Detroit, and con- 
siderable of the money to build the 
church has come through his direct per- 
sonal effort. But no mention “of the 
commendable enterprise, however brief, 
should omit recording the service ren- 
dered to the cause by the former pastor 
of the church and his wife, Prof. J. W. 
Stuckenberg, now resident in Cambridge, 
Mass. The church property is held by a 
corporation organized under German cor- 
poration laws, Ambassador White failing, 
despite steady pressure and his marked 
personal influence, to secure modification 
of the laws which forbid non-Germans 
from holding property devoted to reli- 
gious uses. 


The Fifty-seventh Congress re- 
po tig in assembled Dec. 2, caucuses of 

the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties’ representatives in the 
House having determined that the speak- 
ership will fall again to Hon. D. B. Hen- 
derson of Iowa, and that the Reed rules 
for the government of the House will 
obtain. Pronounced differences of opin- 
ion in the Democratic caucus as to party 
policy led to the committal of the various 
resolutions to a committee, which will 
report later. In both House and Senate 
Populist representation is practically nill, 
for the first time in some years, general 
prosperity and recent financial legislation 
and economic history having relegated to 
the rear the issues on which Populism 
throve. 


In importance of themes to be 
me oe debated and issues to be settled 

this session of Congress bids fair 
to be unrivaled. In another paragraph 
we have referred to the move to reopen 
debate on the gravest internal racial 
question, namely, the nullification legis- 
lation of the South, which denies suffrage 
to the blacks. Akin to this in its bearing 
on racial relations is the renewal of de- 
mand by the Pacific coast in particular, 
and by union labor in general, that the 
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Chinese exclusion policy be maintained. 
Turning to the realm of trade, national 
and international, there are many signs 
that at last the nation as such is about 
to grapple with the immense corporations 
which thus far have successfully evaded 
state and Federal control. A determined 
effort will be made again to commit the 
nation to a ship subsidy policy similar to 
that by which Great Britain and Germany 
have built up their carrying trade. With 
the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty respecting the isthmian canal must 
come supplementary legislation appropri- 
ating funds for survey and construction 
and bringing the canal to completion some 
years hence. 


Shi ineeblie Last, but not least, an issue 

e on of has arisen, which bids fair 
mii nit to be more divisive of the 
dominant party than any other, namely, 
adjustment of the tariff, either by legisla- 
tion or by treaty, so that the export trade 
built up during the past ten years may be 
retained without seriously impairing the 
control by domestic manufacturers of 
the home trade. And of all the phases 
of this issue of reciprocity none is more 
vital than that of reciprocity between 
Cuba and the United States, for issues 
ethical as well as financial enter into it, 
our good name as a people and our re- 
sponsibility to political wards being in- 
volved. Nor will the task of Congress 
be done when the Cuban policy—political 
and commercial—is settled. Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines each will 
call for action of a supplementary sort by 
Congress, either accepting or rejecting 
the advice of the experts whom the 
executive arm of the government has 
sent to study particular insular needs. 
One other problem Congress will settle 
ere it adjourns, namely, whether it can 
work amicably and effectively with an 
executive, who, if he be not as negligent 
of Congress as Mr. Cleveland was, will 
not be as complaisant with it as was Mr. 
McKinley. 


elisnninieabile. ciate The Federal Su- 

» seein preme Court ren- 
Domestic Territory deved a decision, 
Dec. 2, in the case of Pepke versus the 
United States, in which the plaintiff 
brought suit to recover duties collected 
by the Government on merchandise 
brought by him from the Philippines 
after the exchange of the peace treaty 
with Spain, the Government contending 
that the Philippines were foreign terri- 
tory and that hence a duty was collecti- 
ble. This the court of last resort cannot 
assent to. Theopinion was handed down 
by Chief-Justice Fuller, and he and his 
colleagues, in substance, ruled that, ceas- 
ing to be Spanish territory, the islands be- 
came the territory of the United States, 
not to be discriminated against in enforc- 
ing the tariff law then in force in the 
nation. 

The court the same day rendered its 


decision in the second of the Dooley 


cases, involving the constitutionality of 
the law of April, 1900, providing for a 
collection of duty on articles shipped 
from the United States and entering Porto 
Rican ports. 
Porto Rico is not foreign territory, but 
domestic, the duties temporarily called 
for under this act were not export duties 
such as are prohibited in the Constitution. 


The court rules that as 
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The: court: by thus. ruling: disclaims. any. 
conflict with its:recent ruling in the case 
of Downes vs. Bidwell, in which it was held 
that although not foreign territory Porto. 
Rico. could be legislated for by Congress. 
without regard to limitations imposed by 
the Constitution affecting territory nor- 
insular and originally within the bounds 
of the nation. In other words, special 
legislation relative to the Philippines by 
Congress, without regard to constitu- 
tional limitations, will be permissible. 
But pending such legislation, such gen- 
eral laws as existed at the time of the 
transfer from Spain prevented discrim- 
ination against the Philippines. The 
Government will have comparatively 
little to refund to importers, but consid- 
erable confusion will ensue; and Congress 
will be forced to act sooner than it other- 
wise would have, 


It is a matter of 
congratulation that 
Congressman Moody 
of Massachusetts announces that he will 
introduce promptly in Congress a resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment by the 
Speaker of the House of a committee of 
eleven members who shall inquire and 
report, by bill or otherwise, at any time, 
on the denial or abridgment of the rights 
of the Negroes under the guarantees 
given in the war amendments to the 
Constitution, by the new constitution 
and electoral laws in conformity there- 
with of the state of Louisiana; and 
whether if, the rights of persons having 
been denied or abridged, the congressmen 
from that state are entitled to represen- 
tation in Congress; and whether it is 
expedient that Congress should enact ap- 
propriate legislation to enforce the provi- 
sions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitutien. Mr. 
Moody’s main purpose, no doubt, is to 
force the South to make choice between 
granting the Negro full political rights 
or accepting a representation in Congress 
based on the denial of those rights. He 
is not content, and he will find many in 
Congress with him, both Democrats and 
Republicans from the North, who have 
no inclination longer to submit to the in- 
justice of having a congressional repre- 
sentation from the South which is not 
based on the voting population, and we 
should expect’ that many high-minded 
Southerners would see the force of the 
contention for which Mr. Moody stands 


Investigation of South- 
ern Nullification 


Whatever the out- 
come of the discus- 
sion impending in 
New York over the sort of Sunday which 
the city is to have in the future, none 
will dispute that the Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity are to have considerable 
to say in determining the matter. Thus 
far such utterances as have been made 
by Catholic clergymen do not favor the 
relaxing of law to conform to custom. 
Rev. A. P. Doyle of the Paulist Fathers— 
quite early in the discussion—put himself 
on record as opposing any opening of 
saloons on Sunday, and Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, at the triennial synod of the New 
York diocese last week, while not com- 
mitting himself to any particular view 
as to Sunday saloon opening, distinctly 


The Sunday Liquor 
Questien in New York 
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urged the clergy to stand for strict pres- 
ervation of the sanctity of Sunday. 
“Here we want no continental Sunday,” 
he said. ‘In order to cultivate the spirit 
of religion it is necessary that Sunday 
should not be given over to drinking, and 
that the laws for the preservation of the 
quiet of Sunday should not be changed.” 
It iscommonly assumed by many who dis- 
cuss this matter that the German-Ameri- 
cans of New York would favor the open 
Sunday saloon. A striking communica- 
tion to the New York Evening Post, Nov. 
29, shows that this is a far from warrant- 
able assumption. One of the leading 
German-Americans of the city is there 
reported as opposing any such step, pre- 
ferring the system which prevailed in 
Brooklyn when Mr. Low was mayor there 
by which the law was nominally strictly 
enforced, i. e., all front door trade was 
stopped, but a side door traffic tolerated. 


The merchant who receives 
Theft of Public stolen property knowingly 
Documents = has to suffer for it, both in 
loss of standing with his fellowmen and 
by imprisonment. The journal which 
purchases documents of state to which 
it knows it has no legal right, and which 
it knows must have been obtained by 
crooked means, ought to suffer social os- 
tracism and legal penalty. Through the 
frank dealing of Ambassador Cambon 
with Secretary of State Hay a stenogra- 
pher employed by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission has been arrested. He of- 
fered to Ambassador Cambon an advance 
duplicate copy of the final report of the 
Canal Commission, as yet not formally 
made known either to the President or 
Congress or to the people of the nation. 
Presumably he is the public servant who 
sold documents pertaining to this great 
public matter to the New York Journal, 
which, with much vaunting of superior 
enterprise and acumen, published a few 
days ago what purported to be a minority 
report on the isthmian canal by one of 
the members of the commission. With 
the Chicago courts haling editors into 
court and remanding them to prison after 
a fair trial for venturing to tamper with 
judicial procedure, and with the Federal 
authorities prosecuting the dishonest 
stenographer who sold state secrets to 
the Journal, less sensitive ethically than 
Ambassador Cambon, we should advise 
Mr. Hearst to sit down and meditate a 
while on how long it will take for him to 
reach the nether depths of notoriety and 
disgrace. Will eminent educators, clergy- 
men and reformers continue, as of yore, 
to sell their wares and their names to this 
receiver of stolen property ? 


Prohibition prospects 
Prohibition Prospects haye greatly bright- 
— ened in Canada by rea- 
son of the favorable decision of the Privy 
Council on the Manitoba liquor act. Some 
eighteen months ago this measure passed 
the provincial legislature, and was after- 
wards challenged in turn in the courts 
of the province, the Supreme Court of 
the Dominion and the highest tribunal 
of Great Britain. After the long, weary 
waiting, itis the more gratifying to pro- 
hibitionists to have the act declared con- 
stitutional by a judicial body against 
which no appeal can be made. Some 
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months, however, must yet go by before 
the efficiency of the measure can be tested, 
as the license year does not expire until 
the coming May. Then there will come 
into force this much-debated enactment, 
which aims at the closing of all places 
where liquor is sold, excepting drug 
stores, where it can be procured on the 
presentation of a doctor’s certificate. 
The act also forbids the dispensing of 
free drinks and the importation of liquor 
except for individual use. Infringement 
of the law will mean a fine of from $200 
to $1,000 for the first offense, and im- 
prisonment with hard labor for the sec- 
ond. It is believed that the act will be 
generally effective because of the strong 
temperance sentiment which prevails 
throughout the province. The results 
will also extend beyond Manitoba. Now 
that the provincial power to prohibit is 
assured, all the other provinces, with the 
exception of Quebec, may be expected 
soon to follow in line. 


Negotiations car. 
Ccitmttat Gettrement™” Tied on aboard 

United States na- 
val vessel brought to pass the peaceful 
surrender of the city of Colon last week 
to the forces of the government, but not 
until several days of desultory fighting 
along the line of the railroad across the 
isthmus had been carried on with com- 
paratively little bloodshed. With the 
assent of the Columbian government the 
United States marines guarded the traffic 
route while the fighting was going on. 
Speaking broadly, European comment 
upon this action of ours has been sen- 
sible, although here and there a journal 
has seen in it the cloven foot of terri- 
torial expansion. Liberals and Consery- 
atives are reported as fraternizing in 
Colon now, and for atime there is com- 
parative peace. But it is a bitter contro- 
versy which already has waged two years 
and cost fifty thousand lives—-directly 
and indirectly—so says. Mr. F. C. Pen- 
field, a well-known American diplomat, 
just home from a study of South Amer- 
can politics and commercial develop- 
ments. He reports the fertile country as 
impoverished by the strife ; commerce is 
stagnant and private resources as well as 
public are atan end. And all because the 
Roman Catholic Church, in alliance with 
the Conservatives, denies to the liberal 
and secular party the political privileges 
which the latter feel are of right theirs. 





A portion of the British 
agp pe -onoba public just now is scan- 

dalized by the reports of 
infant mortality in the concentration 
camps in South Africa. But the infant 
mortality there is small compared with 
the rate in some of the French Depart- 
ments among children, usually born out 
of wedlock, who are farmed out by the 
Assistance Publique. Scandals in this 
portion of the state’s activity, plus the 
ever diminishing birth rate, are driving 
French statesmen to more thorough in- 
vestigation of the status of France in 
this matter of renewal of her people; 
and mainly through the efforts of Sena- 
tor Piot of the Cote d’Or department 
a national alliance for consideration of 
the problem has been formed, and the 
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matter also is before the national legis- 
lature. It. has been decided to appoint 
an extra parliamentary commission to 
investigate the matter. Thus far it must. 
be said that M. Piot and the economists, 
Strauss, Roussel and Labbé, who have 
eagerly entered into the project, have 
seemed to place most reliance on fiscal 
remedies, such as the granting of bene- 
fits to fathers of large families, the heavy 
taxation of single men, etc. M. Strauss 
is for giving better social standing and 
financial aid to those women who bear 
children out of wedlock, a proposition 
less surprising in France than elsewhere. 
But it leads inevitably to the remark 
that possibly deeper insight into the 
problem would lead to less reliance on 
economic and fiscal devices, and more 
on such quickening of religious and 
moral sentiments, such revival of moral 
ideals, as would restore aforetime con- 
ceptions of marriage and parenthood. 


With the departure of 
Miss Stone’s Death wr Dickinson, repre- 
Reported, but not : * 
Confirmed sentative of the United 

States at Sofia, for Con- 
stantinople, rumors of Miss Stone’s death 
again multiplied, possibly designedly, in 
order to alarm her friends and increase 
the indemnity fund. Nothing authentic 
concerning her whereabouts or her con- 
dition has come to light during the past 
week. .But the American Board officials 
have assurances from the State Depart- 
ment at Washington that no news of her 
death has come to the State Department, 
and President Washburn of Robert Col- 
lege has cabled to the Christian Herald, 
New York city, that “Stone negotiations 
are suspended. No immediate prospect 
of release. Satisfactory evidence that 
she has been well treated.” This mes- 
sage was dated Nov. 30 and is valuable 
because of its negative testimony rather 
than by anything positive therein. The 
New York World purports to have word 
from Rev. H. C. Haskell of Samokov, 
dated Dec. 1: ‘‘We hope that the dread- 
ful news is untrue, but there is reason to 
make us fear otherwise.” Miss Stone’s 
brother, Mr. Perley A. Stone, is reported 
as saying at a meeting in Haverhill, Mass., 
last Sunday, that he believed the time 
has come for a naval display by our Gov- 
ernment, and that the idea of paying a 
ransom should be abandoned. Any other 
action he is said to believe to be waste- 
ful of time and dangerous to the safety 
of the persons most concerned, his sister 
and Mme. Tsilka, whom American Chris- 
tians have reason to remember now as 
well as Miss Stone. 





The Hartford Seminary Record has a sug- 
gestive article on Cadets of the Church, in 
which certain parallelisms between what the 
military and naval cadets of the nation do, 
and what the writer of the article, Rev. J. W. 
Conklin, thinks the Protestant clergy gradu- 
ating from our seminaries ought to be will- 
ing to do, are worked out suggestively. The 
article is a sign of the reaction from excessive 
individualism which has been carried so far 
in our Protestant administrative workings 
that all sense of discipline and unity of effort 
has well-nigh gone. If, as Mr. Conklin sug- 
gests, all seminary graduates wouid be will- 
ing for a time to enlist for service where 
ordered, and if they came forth from the 
seminaries trained to teach subordinates and 
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raw recruits how to master the fundamental 
principles of Christian tactics, there would 
at once be a marked increase in the fighting 
strength of the Christian: Church. 





J. Henry Thayer 


So youthful in bearing had been the 
mien and so mellow in spirit had been 
Professor Thayer, who died last week, 
that the fact that he had lived more than 
threescore years and ten came as a sur- 
prise to many. Plain living and high 
thinking, obedience to the heavenly vi- 
sion, a lifelong career of daily converse 
with the New Testament and the majestic 
Person whom the New Testament reveals 
had enabled him to rise above the drudg- 
ery of the calling to which he was set 
apart. Whatever may have been his in- 
herited temperamental tendency to see 
the best, quite early in life a saying 
from Mark Hopkins that “‘ theism implies 
optimism ”’ fell into rich soil and flowered 
forth into a serenity that no family sor- 
row or professional trial or deflection of 
the nation from Puritan ideals could dis- 
turb. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, his associate at 
the Harvard Divinity School, in his ade- 
quate eulogy of the dead scholar at the 
funeral in Appleton Chapel, emphasized, 
and did well to emphasize, the virility of 
the man, the martial bearing which his 
service as a chaplain in the Civil War 
had fixed upon him, so that one never 
thought of him as a recluse or as a timid, 
shrinking scholar, albeit he was always 
truly modest and prodigally lavish in giv- 
ing of his stores to add to other men’s 
fame, but as one who stood forth inevita- 
bly to do his duty or champion what he 
believed to be truth, absolutely indiffer- 
ent to personal consequences, 

A specialist he was, but it was special- 
ization following thorough grounding in 
the humanities, and it was specialization 
that never made him narrow-visioned or 
inclined to put the form above the spirit, 
or to make knowledge an end rather than 
a means. A Trinitarian by training in 
the Old South Church and by conviction, 
he, like Phillips Brooks, because he had 
a Unitarian father, was able to exemplify 
that blending of reason and faith which 
made him useful as a mediator and recon- 
ciler in days when mediation was not as 
easy or untroubled a task as it is now. 
Because he loved men he dared to tell 
them the truth. And he told the truth 
because he so reverenced it and believed it 
to be immutable. But mercy and truth 
were met together in him, and righteous- 
ness and peace kissed each other. 

Few Americans have made American 
scholarship so respected in’ Europe as 
Professor Thayer did. Few scholars of 
any time or land have done their self- 
chosen task so well, so completely, or so 
safe against later revision or supplement. 
Exactness, thoroughness, insight were 
the trinity of virtues which made him 
peerless. Those who know him only 
through his books know only this side of 
the man and may well mourn his death. 
But those who also knew him as a pastor, 
as a member of the church, as a teacher 
in the classroom, as a counselor in choos- 
ing a life career, as a comrade in the club, 
think instinctively of what Jesus said 
when he saw Nathaniel coming to him, 
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‘‘Behold an Israelite indeed in whom is 
no guile,” or of Chaucer’s “ veray parfit 
gentil knight,” or of Bayard Taylor’s 
lines, 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


For ourselves, we are glad that while 
he yet lived we sought his opinion on 
some of the greater problems of the day 
and—inadequately, to be sure—estimated 
his life and lifework. In this interview 
(published in The Congregationalist and 
Christian World, July 6, 1901), he gave it 
as the fruit of lifelong study of the gos- 
pels that after all the researches of schol- 
ars, ‘“‘the substantial verity of the incar- 
nate and redemptive life and work of 
God on earth” stands revealed in them ; 
that the teachings of Jesus are reported 
with substantial accuracy in the gospels; 
and that the New Testament can never 
be outgrown, either as a religious manual 
or as a student’s textbook. As for Jesus, 
his final verdict was: ‘A peerless per- 
sonage, thoroughly human, thoroughly 
transcendental and thoroughly self.con- 
sistent.” 





Teaching versus Preaching 


Certain prominent educators, such as 
Presidents Tucker of Dartmouth College 
and Thwing of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, have recently expressed the opinion 
that the teacher has larger influence than 
the preacher. As might be expected, some 
ministers strongly dissent from this view. 
They hold that the church, in its history- 
its aims and its methods, has proved it, 
self superior to the school, and that it has 
supreme claims on the Christian world. 
And they insist: that the chief function of 
the church is preaching as that of the 
school is teaching. 

But the teachers have strong reasons 
to support their claim. Colleges and 
universities are gaining popular atten- 
tion more and more. Interest in the 
churches is apparently declining. Large 
gifts to institutions of learning are fre- 
quent. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
of millions of dollars given to single col- 
leges. A million dollar gift to any of the 
Christian denominations for church pur- 
poses is a rarity. A marked decline is 
evident in the numbers of educated young 
men choosing the ministry. An increas- 
ing number are becoming teachers. Rela- 
tively education has gained rapidly on 
evangelization as a pursuit in recent 
years. Nor is this an evidence of indif- 
ference to religion. Never was the Chris- 
tian spirit more potent among youth who 
are gaining an education than now. The 
growth of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in colleges and universities, the 
prominence of Christian men in athletic 
sports and the willingness of many youth 
of both sexes to undertake missionary 
labors of every sort witness to the 
power of religion in our halls of learning. 

‘But the teaching function of the church 
is too generally regarded in the church as 
of slight importance when compared with 
preaching. The majority of ministers 
have been trained to consider their office 
the highest in the world, and that its 
peculiar dignity is the delivery of a di- 
vine message in the form of a sermon. 
This fact is impressively brought out by 
letters published in the London Sunday 
School Chronicle. The editor of that pa- 
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per wrote to the chief theological colleges 
of Great Britain to the effect that minis. 
ters have the power to guide and develop 
the teaching in the church, but that in 
many cases the minister has no equip- 
ment other than that which comes from 
natural gifts to administer the Sunday 
school. The editor asked if the colleges 
would favor having a department for 
training their students for this work. 

Most of the replies were written in a 
spirit friendly to the Sunday school, but, 
with a few marked exceptions, they indi- 
cated that the professors regarded the 
teaching office of the church apart from 
the sermon as of little importance. Sev- 
eral wrote that the subject was included 
in lectures on pastoral theology, and that 
beyond such incidental reference nothing 
more could be expected. One naively 
said that the teachers in his college 
‘*have meither the time nor the special 
qualifications for the task. Of necessity 
they are even more out of touch with 
present Sunday school work than the 
students.” Another wrote: ‘The trusts 
of our college do not admit of it, as they 
distinctly declare the purpose of the col- 
lege to be the preparation of men for the 
work of the ministry. Nor, apart from 
this, do I think it is practical.” Another 
said that the arrangements of his college 
—a prominent Congregational theological 
seminary—“‘are all directed to train stu- 
dents for the work of the ministry in the 
pulpit” ; that the proposal would be im- 
practicable because their work—“ prepar- 
ing men for London University degrees in 
arts and divinity—is of so much more 
advanced a character, as well as differing 
in kind, from what you propose.” 

These letters from forty-five theological 
schools leave the impression that preach- 
ing in the pulpit is the greatest work in 
which a man can engage, and that in 
comparison with it any kind of teaching, 
even religious teaching, unless it be to 
train ministers to preach, is compara- 
tively insignificant. Even those who re- 
garded with some favor the proposition 
to train ministers to be teachers of 
teachers regretfully declared that the 
demands on the students were already 
excessive and that neither time nor funds 
could be found for such a minor matter. 

We believe that ministers cling to the 
idea of the superiority of preaching over 
teaching more tenaciously than the laity. 
The church is losing influence by its want 
of willingness or power to adapt itself to 
present conditions. Many churches are 
becoming conscious of this and are seek- 
ing for leaders who can teach. Young 
men, also, who are turning toward the 
ministry, are coming to demand to be 
taught how to be teachers. It is signifi- 
cant that Hartford Theological Seminary, 
which has now made definite and gener- 
ous provision for pedagogical work, has 
this year the largest number of students 
in its history. 

The orator and exhorter will continue 
to have power in the church. Emotional 
religion will continue to be kindled by 
popular appeal. But it will, more than 
heretofore, require to be supported by 
intellectual mastery of religious truth by 
the hearers, and the teacher will have 
greater honor than in the past. We ex- 
pect to see in the coming generation 
churches organized and equipped as 
schools, with able teachers trained by 
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pastors competent for this service, and 
with Bible classes led by them which 
shall be as largely attended and as affect- 
ive as any preaching service. 





Masters and Servants in Christ 


What has Christ to do with masters 
t and servants? The relation of employers 
+ and employees must conform to current 
J usages of society, to the law of demand 
I and supply; it is a matter of business, 
i not of sentiment. The question and the 
answer are common enough, and they 
sound plausible; but they-are entirely 
misleading. They leave out a most es- 
sential fact. The Christianity of Christ 
is the real standard behind laws and busi- 
ness. In the society which he came to 
establish among men this was the ideal 
| principle: One was to be their Master, 
and all they were to be brethren. 
; This is the sense in which Christianity 
makes masters and servants equal. Dis- 
tinctions of race and condition sink ; they 
are not Jews nor Greeks, they are neither 
bond nor free—they are “all one in Christ 
Jesus.”’ They may be masters or servants 
still; they are not the same in social po- 
sition, in their possessions, in their sphere 
of duties. But they are the same as chil- 
dren of one Father, as followers of one 
Master, as looking forward to one home 
in the heavenly city, which he had gone 
to prepare for all alike. If they are 
brethren, they must all be loyal to one 
rule—the Golden Rule of brotherly love. 
If this simple thought of ‘‘one Mas- 
ter” be accepted, it would not seem 
difficult to apply it on one side or the 
other. Why should we not “help our 
servants religiously ’’—and in every other 
way? They are our brethren. The serv- 
4 ant Onesimus is not now as a servant, but 
4 above a servant—a brother beloved! Of 
| course we should give unto them “that 
which is just and equal,” not only in 
money compensation, but in kindly coun- 
sel, in the providing of useful reading, 
pleasant recreation and Sabbath privi- 
leges. Of course, we should ‘forbear 
threatening ”’—that does not fit in with 
Christ’s rule. The motive in all is the 
same—Paul puts it beautifully: ‘Both 
4 their Master and yours is in heaven.” 
If we happen to be servants instead of 
masters, we can be Christian servants. 
Christ’s parables make a great difference 
j between a good and faithful servant and 
| a careless and lazy servant. Obedience 
i; and fidelity bring joy, not only in the 
parable, but in everyday life with us. 
The same lofty motive is ours, too. We 
are doing service, not as men pleasers (or 
! women pleasers), but doing it heartily, as 
unto the Lord; in this common routine 
of faithful work we serve the Lord Christ ! 
When this simple ideal of Christ’s gos- 
pel is accepted and practiced, an earthly 
millennium will have come nigh; theking- 
dom of heaven will already have begun 
in our house, our shop, our town. 





Rev. Dr James Stalker, addressing a Scotch 
audience, recently said that his interest in 
organic unity of the Christians of the world 
had been modified somewhat since he had 
seen the denominations of the United States 
doing such admirable work side by side. Dr. 
Stalker, perhaps, never visited a small Amer- 
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ican town with a population of one thousand 
people and six Protestant churches, among 
them several varieties of Presbyterians and 
Methodists. Fortunately, in most sections of 
the country there is only one kind of Con- 
gregationalists. 





In Brief 


The nation had probably no greater cause 
for Thanksgiving last week than David Na- 
tion, who was released by law from his mari- 
tal relations with Carrie Nation. 





Vacant pulpits are not the only vacancies 
for which there are crowds of applicants. 
More than 2,000 persons already have ap- 
plied for the 300 positions to be filled by 
Mr. Low next month when he becomes mayor 
of New York. 





Indians are often not credited with all the 
intelligence they possess. Mrs. Russell Sage 
presenting some money to the Indian foot- 
ball team last week to purchase neckties, 
asked the leader, ‘‘Do you know where to 
buy neckties?” The chief replied, “I sup- 
pose, madam, at a necktie store.” 

Another instance of body snatching has 
just come to light. This time it was the grave 
of King Amenophis II. which was desecrated, 
near Luxor in Egypt. The body has been 
recovered, but as the king died some 3,400 
years ago it is discouraging to think how 
long it is necessary to maintain a guard at 
the tombs of eminent men. 


Hartford, Ct., had a prize fight on Thanks- 
giving Day, attended by the mayor of the city 
and thus openly sanctioned by him. The 
shades of Thomas Hooker, Horace Bushnell, 
Nathaniel Burton and George Leon Walker 
should walk about Hartford a while for re- 
proof and edification of its present control- 
ling personalities, political and social. 








How small the world is, and how far-reach- 
ing are the triumphs of evil or of good! 
Mayor-elect Low says that a letter has come 
to him from Paris, from a Japanese graduate 
of Yale, telling him how sad a reverse to 
the hopes of the Japanese for better social 
conditions in Japanese cities a Tammany 
victory in New York in the recent election 
would have been. 





An eminent medical authority in London, 
Sir Thomas Brunton, has expressed the 
opinion that the Biblical seer was only an 
epileptic. In an address on Theories, Ap- 
paritions and Visions, he declared that nearly 
every one of these phenomena is traceable 
to mental causes produced by disease. Who 
knows but that the lecturer’s theory could 
be traced to the same cause ? 





A curious instance of the partial recognition 
of woman’s rights is reported by the Evening 
Post. At a meeting of the school board in 
New York the other day, the rule which pre- 
vents the employment or retention of married 
women as teachers was for the first time set 
aside—in favor of three women whose hus- 
bands are incurably insane. This may suit 
these three women, but the sex will say, 
“Thank you for nothing!” 





An Episcopal rector in Virginia has sent 
to the constitutional convention of that state, 
still in session, a protest against the president 
of the College of William and Mary sitting 
on the new State Board of Education. The 
sum of the luckless educator’s offending is 
that he has a daughter at Wellesley College, 
where Booker T. Washington also has a 
daughter. Ergo he is unfit to guide Vir- 
ginia’s educational policy in the least! 





We have never been able to see wherein 
London newspapers were more decent than 
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our own in reporting divorce cases. As far 
as we could detect, the London journals, un- 
der more conventional forms, gave much more 
detailed reports of the filthiest sort of testi- 
mony. The recent Horos case and the mock 
modesty of some of the London press has led 
the London Christian World to call for legis- 
lation which “ will secure a wholesome privacy 
for the discussion of criminal business.” 





Sheriff Pearson’s rigid enforcement of the 
prohibitory law in Cumberland County, Me., 
already has far-reaching results. In his 
speech before the Twentieth Century Club in 
Boston last Saturday he said that there were 
only 600 men at the free Thanksgiving dinner 
this year given by the City Mission last week, 
to over 1,500 a year ago. Some of the persons 
who hitherto have been recipients of the 
feast contributed cash this year to its main- 
tenance. Thus does sobriety convert a para- 
site on society into a useful and productive 
citizen. 





The head coach of the victorious Harvard 
football team, at the jollification at Harvard 
after the victory, in explaining the reasons 
for the victory, mentioned among other things 
the offensive work of the team—its system of 
tackle-back play, by which it gained ground— 
and he credited the conception of this new 
play to Lewis, the Negro lawyer of Boston, 
formerly of Amherst and Harvard, who al- 
ways coaches at Harvard. “His [Lewis] 
theory is that the perfect defense is offense,” 
said Reid, the head coach, “and that so long 
as you have the ball the other side cannot 
score.” Therein is a parable. Aggressive 
opposition to evil is a defense against evil. 
Going out to meet the devil, he fleeth from 
you; waiting to rebuff him, you often court 
defeat. 





Bishop Potter, addressing a company of 
Jews in New York last week, told of a Jewish 
girl who with others had been awarded a 
medal in a school on the East Side, the same 
being a reward for constant and perfect at- 
tendance. When the medals had all been 
distributed this girl walked up to the princi- 
pal and gave back her medal, giving as a 
reason that she had been late once, and conse- 
quently deserved it not. ‘‘ Was there any rec- 
ord of the fact?” asked Bishop Potter of the 
principal. “No” replied theteacher. Bishop 
Potter’s comment on the incident was, that he 
wished the same standard of morality could 
be introduced in Wall Street. This implies 
that itis notthere. If he had said “ dominated 
Wall Street,” would he not have dealt more 
fairly with the situation ? 





The Congregational House opens its hospit- 
able doors and welcomes to its fellowship 
three new workers. Rev. Asher Anderson 
was dismissed with appreciative resolutions 
from his pastorate at Meriden, Ct., to give 
full time to his exacting duties as secretary 
of the National Council. After a farewell 
reception attended by about one thousand 
friends, he takes up his official abode in room 
406. The force of the W. H. M. A. is strength- 
ened by the accession of Miss L. L. Sherman 
as corresponding secretary, and Miss Anna 
P. Moore, daughter of the Congregational 
pastor at Norfolk, Mass., as secretary of the 
young people’s department. Both can be 
found at Room 607. Miss Moore is a graduate 
of Wheaton and Miss Sherman of Mt. Hol- 
yoke. The latter has had an exceptionally 
rich experience in Christian service, having 
been principal of the School for Domestic 
Science and Christian Work of the Boston 
Y. W. C. A., general secretary of the Cleve- 
land Y. W. C. A., and having spent six years 
in Moody work, as principal of the Schools 
for Christian Workers both in Northfield and 
in Chicago. We bespeak for these strangers, 
as they take up the work of their several 
departments, as hearty a reception as is 
accorded them at our Congregational head- 
quarters, 
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Peter Paul Waldenstrom, Ph. D., D. D., M. P. 


The Striking Personality, the Religious Position and the Broad Human Interests of a Great Christian Leader 


Dr. Emrich is perhaps the best qualified 
person in this country to put the career and 
character of the great Swedish Free Church- 
man before the readers of The Congregation- 
alist. Dr. Emrich is pastor of Grace Church 
in South Framingham. He is of German ex- 
traction and has known Dr. Waldenstrém in- 
timately for years, having served a number of 
times as his interpreter before English-speak- 
ing audiences. 


Twice within twelve years America 
has been favored with a visit from this 
leader of the Free Church movement in 
Sweden. Accompanied by his wife, he is 
now making a tour of this country, 
preaching to his Swedish people. Dr. 
Waldenstrém was born in Lulea, Sweden, 
sixty-three years ago. After graduating 
at the University of Upsala, he entered 
the ministry of the state church. 

In Waldenstrim’s thesis, when he took 
his degree as Doctor of Philosophy, he 
sought to show that the Lutheran creeds 
taught that justification was not simply 
reckoning @ man righteous but making 
him righteous. 

About 1872, at a little gathering of 
friends, the question came up as to 
whether the work of Christ aimed to 
reconcile God to man or man to God. A 
careful searching of Holy Scripture led 
Waldenstrém to change his views, and 
to hold that in Christ’s work of recon- 
ciliation God is the subject, the love of 
God the source, the whole world the 
object, the reconciliation of man to God 
is not of God to man the end. These 
views stirred up one of the greatest con- 
troversies in Sweden during the last cen- 
tury. The discussion did more than any 
other one thing to further the Free 
Church movement. 

For administering the Lord’s Supper to 
little bands of believing souls Walden- 
strém was tried, condemned and punished 
by the consistory of the state church. 
At last he appealed to the king. He 
finally laid down his ministry in the state 
church, In guiding the Free Church 
movement, Waldenstriéim’s has empha- 
sized a regenerated but comprehensive 
church. He says, “The Christian Church 
has room for every Christian just be- 
cause he is a Christian. The Christian 
Church in the Biblical thought is one 
which has room for all who believe in 
Jesus and are God’s children.” 

Dr. Waldenstrém is an eminently pop- 
ular preacher. Master of a pure, simple 
Swedish, he preaches so that the hum- 
blest man can understand him. He once 
told me that the highest compliment he 
had ever received was from a little girl, 
who, having heard him preach, said to 
her mother, ‘“‘ Why, he didn’t preach, he 
just talked.” 

His sermons are homilies, running ex- 
positions of the text—fullof the deepest, 
clearest thought on the great questions 
of the Christian life. I have heard him 
preach before a little company of Swed- 
ish sailors in the East India docks, Lon- 
don, in the large Immanuel Church of 
Stockholm, and at the great open-air con- 
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ferences in Sweden, numbering thou- 
sands, and everywhere it was the same 
gospel of God’s free grace. Heis a man 
in whom the late Dr. Bruce would have 
rejoiced. He is a gospeller in the best 
sense of the word. As a preacher he 
uses little action—rarely makes a gesture. 
I have known him to preach for an 
hour without moving a foot. The peo- 
ple listen as though unwilling to lose a 
word. 

He is a man of great childlikeness of 
spirit, unassuming, accessible to all. It 
is one of the rare treats of a lifetime to 
see a man like Waldenstrém in the midst 
of a company of Swedish preachers, or of 
humble people, and hear him out of the 
fullness of his heart talk on matters of 
interest to the Christian life. On a jour- 
ney which I made with Waldenstrém 
through the southern part of Sweden, 
we were entertained at the home of an 
officer in the Swedish navy. There were 
present Prince Bernadotte and his beauti- 
ful wife. The whole evening was spent 
in talking of matters pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. It was interesting to 
behold the childlikeness of the prince 
and the simplicity of Waldenstrém as 
they talked of the deeper things of life. 
During this journey we were also the 
guests of Count Hamilton, a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, whose wife was a member 
of the Free Church. I shall never forget 
how these men walked in the beautiful 
park of the estate and talked sympathet- 
ically on matters of faith deeper and 
higher than the things which separated 
them. On Sunday morning the Count 
drove us to the great open air meet- 
ing at Wannerberg. Here Waldenstrém 
preached on the gospel for the day, Matt. 
16: 13-19, in which are found the words, 
“Thou art Peter,” etc. With such love 
and power did Waldenstrém preach that 
at evening devotions in the great ances- 
tral hall, where were assembled the fam- 
ily, servants and guests, Count Hamilton 
thanked God for the precious words which 
had been heard, and prayed that God’s 
blessing might follow them. 

Nothing that is of interest to human- 
ity is foreign to Waldenstrém. He is 
an appreciative but sharp critic. When 
Munkacsy’s famous picture of Christ be- 
fore Pilate was on exhibition in Stock- 
holm, the public and the press were car- 
ried away by it. Waldenstrim, standing 
before it, quietly remarked that the left 
shoulder of Pilate was altogether too 
broad and out of proportion to the rest 
of the figure. This is one of Walden- 
strém’s marked traits—sharpness of vis- 
ion, both physical and mental. 

Waldenstrém has been a member of 
the Swedish Parliament for nineteen ses- 
sions. He has been a free lance in the 
parties of Sweden. He has been the 
persistent foe of all shams in public life, 
and the sturdy advocate of all sensible 
temperance reforms. He has not hesi- 
tated to go counter to the opinions of 
his friends in the Free Church. This 
was notably the case in his siding with 
the king for the increase of the time 


of military service and the strengthen- 
ing of the armament for defense. The 
course of events justified his action. 

Although Waldenstrém has at times 
opposed pet measures of the king, yet the 
king appreciates his sincerity and power. 
Recently when two gunboats were to be 
launched, Waldenstrém wrote His Majesty 
asking that out of regard to the convic- 
tions of the total abstainers and believ- 
ing Christians of Sweden the usual bap- 
tism of champagne might be omitted. 
And sure enough, the boats were launched 
at a signal given by the queen and her 
expression of the hope that they would 
ever be used only in defense of the fa- 
therland. 

Waldenstrém has been a prolific writer. 
His most popular book has been Herren 
dr from (The Lord Is Righteous), a series 
of meditations on Psalm 25, This has 
been translated into German and Eng- 
lish. In Sweden more than 100,000 cop- 
ies have been sold. Hehas taken a prom- 
inent part in the discussions over the 
revision of the Swedish Bible, standing 
for an exact, literal translation into 
Swedish. He has written two books on 
his travels in America, Egypt and the 
Holy Land. His Guds eviga frilsnings 
rad, i. e., God’s eternal plan of salvation, 
in three volumes, gives in a popular form 
Waldenstrém’s views on Christian theol- 
ogy and life. To my mind, Walden- 
strém’s translation of and commentary 
on the New Testament is his greatest 
contribution to the Free Church litera- 
ture. By.it he has secured for himself a 
lasting place in the hearts of Swedish 
students of the New Testament. I have 
used it daily for more than five years, and 
for insight into the meaning of the text, 
for recognition of difficulties of interpre- 
tation, a hearty appreciation of the dif- 
ferent renderings possible and for spirit- 
ual power it is the best short commen- 
tary I know. 

Waldenstrém is a conservative as re- 
gards the higher criticism of the Old 
Testament. But his commentary reveals 
him to be a true son of Luther in his free 
yet reverent handling of the books of the 
New Testament. He fearlessly admits 
the errors and misinterpretations of New 
Testament authors. The short introduc- 
tions to each book of the New Testament 
remind one of Luther’s introductions ; 
they breathe the same bold, reverent 
spirit. At present he is engaged in a 
new translation of the Psalms with prac- 
tical comments. 

Waldenstrém is very happy in his home 
life. He has seven children living. There 
is great heartiness and simplicity of life 
in his homes, whether he lives in Stock- 
holm, Gefle or in his summer villa, 
“Elim,” in the harbor of Gefle. A lover 
of children, he likes to say that we learn 
more of true theology in the nursery than 
we do in the theological classroom. He 
likes to quote the quaint sayings and 
questions of the little ones. He told me 
twelve years ago of his little child, now 
with the Father above, asking him, ‘‘ Papa, 
will not even the devil at last be con- 
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verted and saved?” That child had got- 
ten at the conclusion of Waldenstrém’s 
favorite texts : ‘‘God is love,” ‘“‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
While traveling with Waldenstrém to 
the Portland National Council, I recalled 
this story and expressed the hope that at 
last, far off, all souls would turn to God 
and be saved. Then came out his Greek 
concordance and the writer’s Greek Tes- 
tament, and so we talked and compared 
views to and from Portland, and when we 


left each other at the elevated station in 
Boston he said, ‘‘There! there! after all 
our discussion it is good to know and be 
sure of one thing—God is love, and he 
that believeth in the Son hath everlast- 
ing life.” 

Waldenstrém does not deny the pos- 
sibility of salvation after death. Sal- 
vation is possible as long as repentance 
is possible. There may be cases where 
such possibility has ceased even before 
death. He repeatedly said, however his 
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heart would gladly believe in the salva- 
tion of all, the plain words of the Master 
hindered him from it. 

Waldenstrém is an admirer of the 
greatness and power of America. He 
was greatly impressed with the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Yale College. The 
Christian spirit of the institution, the 
absence of intoxicating liquors at the 
banquets, gave him great joy. He ex- 
pects to remain -in America until after 
Christmas. 





In and Around Chicago 


Campbell Morgan’s Meetings 

This distinguished preacher has rendered 
the churches of this city real service through 
his three weeks’ ministry. His lectures on 
Crises in the Life of the Christ at the Moody 
Institute were full of rich suggestion, while 
his heart to heart talks in the afternoon meet- 
ings and his more formal discourses in the 
evening were a revelation of the power of the 
gospel. Yet it may be doubted if in a city so 
large as this it is possible to make any lasting 
impression by a week’s meetings in each of 
its three sections. Only a mere fraction of 
the number on the South Side, for example, 
who would gladly have heard Mr. Morgan 
could go to the Forty-first Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, where he spoke. There was no 
difficulty in securing an audience. But the 
audience, while representative so far as the 
ministry is concerned, was far from being so 
with the laity. If it is indeed desirable to 
reach a city like this and move it, a good deal 
more time than three weeks must be taken, 
and meetings held in more than one place on 
the different sides of the city. Is it worth 
while for Mr. Morgan to try and cover so 
wide a field in so short a period? Would it 
not be wiser for him to concentrate his ener- 
gies on a single city, and remain in it till it 
really responds to the truth which he so ear- 
nestly and eloquently sets forth? 


Interest in the Churches =a 

In some of the smaller churches the inter- 
est is deeper than usual at this season of the 
year. Inthe Green Street Church the house 
is full morning and evening. There have 
been between thirty and forty additions during 
the year, the majority on confession of faith. 
This is the church where Rev. C. 0. Brown 
preached solong. It is now thoroughly united 


‘in Dr. McCord. The Fellowship Chureh, less 


than five years old, Dr. D. De Long, pastor, 
though suffering greatly from removals of 
forty-three members within six months, is 
rapidly making the loss good. Dr. De Long 
went into this field without any backing what- 
ever, without any other assurance of support 
than his faith that God would provide for his 
necessary wants. This has been done. Lots 
have been obtained for a church edifice, a 
portion of it has been constructed, a church 
of more than 100 members gathered, a large 
Sunday school organized, and a congregation 
secured which promises in due time to be one 
of the largest in the city. In appreciation of 
his self-denying efforts his parishioners came 
to him a few days ago with new clothing 
worth not less than $100 and with other gifts, 
which led him to feel that his labor among 
them has not failed to touch their hearts. + In 
Grace Church, Rev. Mr. Brokenshire, pastor, 
there is a deep spiritual interest, although his 
work is crippled by lack of room. His Sun- 
day school has at least 700 names on its rolls, 
with space for the accommodation of less 
than 500. It seems imperative that his peo- 
ple, after having subscribed all they are able 
toward the completion of their building, should 
have atleast $2,000 aid from other sources to 
put them where they can do the work press- 
ing upon them. This is one of the former 


branches of the First Church, and, although 
a long time independent, has never failed to 
realize all that its founders, and especially 
the lamented Dr. Goodwin, hoped for it. 


Intellectual and Spiritual Problems 

Some of these problems were discussed in 
the Ministers’ Meeting Nov. 25. Rev. George 
Peebles thought that there is a good deal of 
emotional piety which is unable to grapple 
with iatellectual problems, and that unless it 
supports itself sooner or later on doctrine it 
will suffer shipwreck. Dr. W. A. Bartlett 
said that to be successful with others the 
minister must begin with himself, must be 
sure of his message, and by diligent study 
of the Scriptures for himself in the original, 
too, must provide his own armor and go forth 
with confidence. Second, he needs a con- 
stantly renewed consciousness of Jesus Christ 
as a personal Saviour; and, third, he must 
concentrate his work on his own field. 


Chicago Loses Another Minister 

Dr. Henson has grown gray in serving the 
First Baptist Church of Chicago. He has 
been in demand not only in his denomination, 
but in all public occasions where bright and’ 
earnest speech was desired or, rather, where 
the people were willing to hear sin rebuked 
and righteousness exalted. His decision to 
remove to Brooklyn is a serious loss to this 
city. He does not leave because his people 
wish him to go, nor because his years are in- 
creasing, but because he feels that he can 
accomplish more in what remains of life in 
Greater New York than here in the Interior. 
Undoubtedly he is right. During his long 
pastorate here his house has been full and 
his church ready to respond to all his appeals 
for benevolence. To think of this church 
apart from its present leader will be difficult. 


Shabbona 

The Congregational Church in Shabbona, 
Ill., holds a strategic point. In its member- 
ship Baptists, Adventists, Evangelicals, Pres- 
byterians and Roman Catholics are repre- 
sented. It has a strong hold on the township, 
and is a leader in its affairs. It has students 
in six of the higher institutions of learning. 
Its pastor, Rev. E. J. Lewis, having declined a 
call to New Hampshire, his people determined 
to express their appreciation of his decision 
to remain with them, and gathered in the 
church parlors to the number of 300 to ex- 
press that appreciation, and to leave a sub- 
stantial proof of it in a purse of $120. 


The Central Church 

Dr. Gunsaulus says that the outlook for this 
church is more encouraging than ever. It 
has made an agreement with the trustees of 
the Northwestern University for the use of 
the hall which they are to finish off in the 
Tremont House, recently purchased by the 
university. It will have 2,800 sittings and in 
its central location be within easy reach by 
street cars of every section of the city. Stude- 
baker Hall, where services are now held, is 
crowded to suffocation and is unfavorably 
situated for many who desire to attend them. 


Memorial Library Building 

Mrs. T. B. Blackstone has signified her pur- 
pose to erect a building, to cost about $100,000, 
in memory of her husband and to be used as a 
branch of the Public Library of Chicago. It 
will be located in the Hyde Park district. 
In addition to the reading-room, and rooms 
for the librarian and cataloguing, there will 
be space for at least 40,000 volumes. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Blackstone erected a 
building for a library in Branford, Ct., and 
endowed it handsomely. This branch library 
in Chicago is greatly needed and will be 
used by a large number of people. 


Thanksgiving in Chicdégo 

Probably the day is as well observed reli- 
giously in Chicago as in most other Western 
cities, but so far as one can judge from the 
press the chief interest attaching to the day 
consists in the opportunity to witness ball 
games and attend parties in the evening. 
Fewer church services than usual were ad- 
vertised. There were two union services in 
the center of the city, one in McVickar’s 
Theater, where Dr. Crane now preaches, and 
one in Studebaker’s Hall, where the so-called 
liberals met. The day was full at the uni- 
versity. At 1030 A.m. there were religious 
services at Kent Theater, Dr. Gunsaulus 
preaching ; these were followed by the laying 
of the corner stone of the new gymnasium 
built by A. C. Bartlett. More and more the 
day seems to be losing that distinctively re- 
ligious character New England gave it, al- 
though no one could wish it to be any less 
social than it now is, but that more emphasis 
might be laid on what we owe to God for his 
gifts. 


Father Crowley Apologizes z 

Father Crowley, who had accused his supe- 
riors of conduct inconsistent with their office, 
and for this had been deposed from the priest- 
hood and forbidden to attend mass at a Catholic 
church, persisted in attending services at the 
Holy Name Cathedral during the celebration 
of high mass, and on account of his deafness, 
as he alleges, on taking a seat far forward. 
Finally there comes a request from the civil 
court that it enjoin him from attending church 
while under discipline on the ground that his 
presence is a disturbance of worship. Before 
the case could come to trial, although each 
side had engaged counsel, Father Crowley 
decides to apologize to Cardinal Mantinelli, 
who in turn frees him from the disabilities 
under which he has been suffering and will 
undoubtedly send him back to his priestly 
duties. There were some who had hoped 
the case would come to trial, that it might be 
known if a civil tribunal would decide that 
simple quiet attendance at a Roman Catholic 
house of worship, even if forbidden to do so, 
is an offense in the sight of the law. 

Chicago, Nov. 30. FRANKLIN. 





Kind looks, kind words, kind acts and 
warm handshakes—these are secondary means 
of grace when men are in trouble and are 
fighting their unseen battles.—John Hall. 
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“Mother Bickerdyke,” the Nurse-General 


An Associated Press dispatch of Nov. 
8, from Bunker Hill, Kan., read as fol- 
lows: 

Mother Bickerdyke, famous for her work 
among Union soldiers during the Civil War, 
died here today, aged 84 years. 

It may be said with confidence that the 
death of no one person could touch the 
hearts of the veterans of the armies of 
the West, in Tennessee and along the 
Mississippi, as that of Mary B. Bicker- 
dyke. In her sphere she ranked along 
with Generals Grantand Sherman. Thou- 
sands of soldiers were indebted to her for 
comforts and for care, and hundreds owed 
their lives to her ministrations. 

I knew Mrs. Bickerdyke first in Gales- 
burg, Ill.,as a washerwoman. The family 
were very destitute, and on account of 
the incompetency of its natural head the 
burden of supporting it fell upon her. 
Mr. Bickerdyke was a German, a musi- 
cian, passionately fond of his art, but 
impractical and of somewhat unsteady 
habits. With her tremendous energy and 
natural executive ability Mrs. Bickerdyke 
soon obtained work sufficiently remuner- 
ative to keep them from want. She 
“‘went out washing,” and labored at any 
other task that presented itself. I recall 
her quite vividly as she came weekly to 
my father’s house. She was somewhat 
overjmedium height, stoutly built, with a 
strongly marked, cheery, motherly face. 
Though illiterate, she had good sense, 
practical knowledge and wide sympathies. 

But no one who knew her was prepared 
for the réle which Mrs. Bickerdyke took 
up so successfully when the war with the 
South broke out. This washerwoman 
had as clear a call to the front as Grant 
the tanner. Her motherly heart was 
moved for the boys who were leaving 
their homes to face the hardships and 
dangers of the camp and battlefield. She 
went down to the camp at Cairo. Every- 
thing was still in confusion. Inexperi- 
ence and red tape combined to hinder the 
obtaining of things that the soldiers im- 
peratively needed. Unwonted hardships 
and exposure were beginning to tell upon 
these new volunteers. Seeing this state 
of things, back to Galesburg came this 
energetic woman, told the facts there, 
repeated them in a few other places, and 
sent carload after carload of fresh eggs, 
meat and vegetables to the front. 

The next we heard of Mrs. Bickerdyke 
she was in a hospital as a nurse, but 
really its manager. She saw to it that 
the wards were kept in perfect order, 
that the laundry work was thoroughly 
done, and that each soldier was properly 
looked after. Having established her 
connections with Northern friends, she 
made ‘requisitions’ upon them when- 
ever her hospitai needed anything that 
the Government could not furnish. She 
dominated wherever she was. Indefati- 
gable herself, she exacted a like amount 
of devotion from others, and those under 
her found their tasks no light matter. 

But Mrs. Bickerdyke was more than an 
executive woman. She was one of the 
tenderest and most comforting nurses 
that ever stood by a poor soldier’s bed- 


By M. C. Hazard, Ph. D. 


side. She brought into the ward what 
he most needed—the atmosphere of home. 
She encouraged, coddled, loved her “‘boys”’ 
into heart and hope, or went, as far as the 
living could go, hand in hand with them 
into the valley of the shadow of death. 
It was in the hospital that the boys gave 
her the name of “Mother” Bickerdyke. 

When a soldier gets faint for lack of 
food he is not likely to fight well. It was 
not for that reason, probably, but out 
of sympathy for the faint and famish- 
ing men that Mother Bickerdyke, while 
the fight was going on at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, made kettles of soup. There was 
no military precedent for such an act 
as that, and to one officer, at least, it 
seemed unwarranted ; for when he saw 
a@ woman covered with a gray Confeder- 
ate overcoat and wearing an old slouch 
hat busied over her kettles, he demanded 





“MOTHER BICKERDYKE ” 


to know from whom she had received her 
authority to set them up on the battle- 
field. ‘“‘From the Lord Almighty” was 
her silencing reply. 

Mother Bickerdyke never hesitated to 
cut red-tape or to disobey small-souled 
men in authority when the good of her 
boys was at stake. She was cordially 
hated by such officers. From General 
Grant she held a pass authorizing her 
to go anywhere within his lines, past 
all pickets, into all camps and hospitals, 
and to draw upon any quartermaster 
for such transportation as she desired 
for her supplies. This pass shows what 
he thought of her. One day she ordered 
a surgeon out of the hospital for gross 
neglect of duty owing to drunkenness, 
threatening his discharge, which she 
afterwards procured. The man went to 
General Sherman to complain. After 
hearing his story the general asked, 
“‘Who do you say that she is?” ‘They 
call the old vixen Mother Bickerdyke,” 
was the answer. ‘Oh, if it is Mother 
Bickerdyke,” said the general, ‘“‘I can’t 
do anything for you—she outranks me!” 

One hospital was insufficient to occupy 
all Mother Bickerdyke’s energies. She 
became an uncommissioned inspector- 
general of hospitals, going about from 
one to another, introducing system and 
efficiency into kitchen and laundry. Not 
for a moment would she tolerate care- 
less, slipshod work. Shiftless help was 
driven out as with a besom, and willing 


workers were properly trained in their 
duties. 

But soon she deemed her call to be to 
the battlefield. It was not merely the 
wounded that she had in mind, but the 
needs of the soldier in the camp and on 
the march. She went prepared to cook 
and wash as wellas to nurse them. She 
carried with her washing machines and 
large kettles. With her posse of contra- 
bands and her wagons, together with one 
or two ambulances with several detailed 
soldiers, she herself had quite a detach- 
ment to look after. 

It was after a severe battle or in other 
extraordinary emergencies that her won- 
derful ability and energy were manifest. 
Like a true general she grasped the whole 
situation. She did not give up when 
others did. At one time on Sherman’s 
march down to Atlanta the hospital 
tents were overturned by an icy gale that 
swept down from Lookout Mountain, ex- 
posing the patients to a pouring rain. 
The night that followed was intensely 
cold, and the enfeebled men were likely 
to perish. A cordon of log fires was built 
about the tents, but about midnight all 
the accessible fuel was consumed. The 
officers gave up, saying that nothing more 
could be done. But Mother Bickerdyke 
declared that her patients should not 
freeze, and ordered the breastwork of 
logs torn down to feed the flames. Not 
an officer had dared to take that responsi- 
bility, but she cared little for conse- 
quences if she might save the lives of 
hundreds of men. When the major in 
command saw what was done, though in- 
wardly approving, he playfully ordered 
her to consider herself under arrest. 
‘“‘ All right, major,’”’ was the reply, as she 
rushed by him with hot bricks in each 
hand, ‘‘I’m arrested ; only don’t meddle 
with me until the weather moderates, for 
my men will freeze to death if you do.” 
In these later years it is no wonder that 
in the “ camp-fires” of the G. A. R. her 
name has been held in loving remem- 
brance, and that when she favored one 
with a visit it was not always possible 
for men to control their voices sufficiently 
to give her the welcome which was in 
their hearts. 

Mother Bickerdyke’s work after the 
war is also remarkable. Being no longer 
able to labor directly for her beloved boys 
in blue, she served the dead by providing 
for their orphaned children, it is reported 
to the number of over 12,000. For some 
time she was active in slum work in New 
York, laboring among the fallen in the 
Tombs and on Blackwell Island, and 
serving also in Bellevue Hospital and in 
Castle Garden. When asked why she 
wasted so much time on one old inebriate 
soldier, her characteristic answer was 
that she had a commission from the Lord 
to do all that she could for every misera- 
ble creature coming in her way, conclud- 
ing by saying, ‘‘He’s always sure of two 
friends—God and me.” In 1871, when 
forest fires in Michigan rendered so many 
destitute and homeless, she was there in 
the van of the relief work, and when in 
1874 the grasshoppers stripped Kansas 
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bare she was active in securing aid for 
the sufferers in that state. The Mother 
Bickerdyke Home and Hospital for sol- 
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diers’ widows ani orphans at Ellsworth, 
Kan., was erected by the Woman’s Relief 
Corps. To this institution she devoted 
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her last years, striving to deserve the ap- 
proving words of her Saviour, ‘‘ Ye have 
done it unto me.” 





In 


Young Rockefeller’s Princely Gift 

Not all of New York’s institutional work is 
on the East Side, though that section espe- 
cially is associated with tenement houses, 
slums and settlement work. The West Side, 
however, contains a section quite as needy, 
and while vice is perhaps not as rampant 
there, the people, as a class, are almost as 
poor, live in as unhealthful conditions and 
equally need the uplifting hand of Christian 
fellowship. It is to aid them that the new 
settlement house and chapel of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church have been erected at the 
corner of Tenth Avenue and Forty-seventh 
Street; and, though this church has long 
worked in the neighborhood, for the first time 
it has an adequate plant. The settlement 
house is fully equipped for various educa- 
tional, social and philanthropic features. It 
is a five-story building of attractive design, 
constructed of red and black brick, with lime- 
stone trimmings. In the basement are bowl- 
ing alleys, men’s clubrooms and public baths. 
The main floor contains the head worker’s 
Office, auditorium, reception-room and the 
dining-room. The second floor is entirely 
given over to the children, rooms for kinder- 
garten, a day nursery, entertainments and 
the like being provided. Above are sleeping- 
rooms, library, club and class rooms, gym- 
nasium, with the necessary lockers and bath- 
rooms, also quarters fitted up for classes in 
cooking and manual training. Surmounting 
the whole is a roof garden. 

The chapel is an attractive building facing 
Tenth Avenue. It has a main auditorium 
seating 350, a primary classroom which will 
accommodate 150, four Bible classrooms and 
two for administration. The buildings were 
opened week before last, the principal ad- 
dress being by President Faunce of Brown 
University. Mr. A. A. Hillis head worker at 
the settlement house, and Rev. W. H. Rich- 
ardson, assistant pastor of Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist, is in charge of the chapel. 


The Storrs Tablet 

Another tribute to the memory of the late 
Dr. Storrs has been erected in the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, and was first shown 
there Nov. 24. This is a large tablet, made in 
an unusual combination of bronze and glass 
mosaic. An excellent portrait of Dr. Storrs 
in full vigor occupies a circular disk in the 
upper part of the design, adding personality 
as well as beauty. The bronze is a warm yel- 
low green, and the mosaic is in deeper tones 
of green and rich blues, the inscription and 
ornaments in gold. The tablet is about six 
feet high and is placed near the door through 
which Dr. Storrs entered the pulpit nearly 
every Sunday for fifty years. It is given by 
one long a member of the church and a close 
friend of the great preacher. 


Local Oversight of Public Schools. 

A new plan for the management of the pub- 
lic schools was provided in the amendments 
to the city charter passed at the last session 
of the legislature, which go into effect soon 
after Jan.1. The borough school boards are 
to be abolished, and control is to be vested in 
a central board of education, the administra- 
tion, however, being shared by forty-six local 
school boards. Each of the forty-six members 
of the central board is to be also a member of 
a local board. Each of these is to have a 
specified district, twenty-two being in the 
borough of Manhattan, fourteen in Brooklyn, 
four in the Bronx, four in Queens and four in 
Richmond. Each local board will have five 
members, appointed by the borough presi- 
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dents, and a district superintendent, ap- 
pointed by the city superintendent of schools. 
These boards are to serve without salary, but 
will have plenty to do. They must visit and 
inspect all schools in their districts at least 
once a quarter, noting the attendance of 
teachers and pupils, conditions of discipline, 
hygiene and comfort, and observance of school 
laws. They are to report to the Central 
Board of Education twice a year, and will 
recommend increased school accommodations, 
hear charges against teachers, and recommend 
fines or dismissals. It is expected that the 
new system will increase local interest, be- 
cause residents will have, through the local 
board, a part in the management of the near- 
by school. The new plan will not affect the 
teachers, who take little interest init. Every 
session of the legislature dabbles with New 
York school laws, and the teachers no longer 
try to keep track of them. 


The Building of a City 

Never was New York so torn up as now. 
Living in it is decidedly uncomfortable, and 
the only compensation is in the thought of 
what a fine city it will be if it ever is finished. 
The amount of work going on is enormous. 
Its estimated cost is between eighty-five and 
a hundred millions and the latter figure is 
probably nearer right than the former. The 
Rapid Transit subway is responsible for much 
dirt and discomfort, but when one sees the 
rapid progress being made by the contractors, 
no fault can be found with them. Apart from 
public improvements, however, the amount of 
building was never before so notable. The 
whole length of Broadway and most of Fifth 
Avenue are dotted with large business or 
apartment houses in process of construction, 
the cost of more than one of which exceeds 
two millions. The new custom house, at the 
foot of Broadway, will cost three millions, 
the stock exchange building a similar sum, 
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the Hall of Records two and a half millions, 
and dozens equally costly might be named. 
Two new bridges over the East River are 
building, and a tunnel under it will soon be 
commenced. The whole city is in a state of 
transition, and very young people will soon 
be able to tell how things “‘ used to be.” 


An Underchurched [letropolis 

In a recent address before the National 
City Evangelization Union, Dr. Stimson in- 
terestingly pointed out that the increase in 
number of New York churches has been by 
no means proportionate to the increase in pop- 
ulation. In 1830 New York had 109 churches, 
one to every 1,800 people. This year there are 
but 1,000 churches, one for every 3,800. Two 
assembly districts near Manhattan Church 
have but one for each 6,000. Dr. Stimson as- 
signed as a reason for this condition the ab- 
sence, until recently, of organized effort 
toward church extension in New York or other 
large cities. Home mission boards have 
planted new churches in the Western and 
Middle Western states, in which sections their 
number has kept better pace with the popula- 
tion. oO. N. A. 





The spirit of co-operation is increasing on 
the mission fields. The Church Missionary 
Training School for Teachers at Krishnagar, 
India, and the Ahmednagar Theological Semi- 
nary of the American Board’s Marathi Mis- 
sion have recently let down sectarian barriers, 
the Church Missionary School offering to re- 
ceive students sent by other missions, and 
the Ahmednagar Seminary offering to receive 
students from other missions, who will be 
taught without tuition fees being charged. 
More than that, representatives of other evan- 
gelical missions in western India have been 
invited to send representatives to the board 
of trustees of the theological seminary. 
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The Selzach Passion Play 


It was to be expected that the world- 
wide renown of the great drama at Ober- 
ammergau would inspire attempts at re- 
production. The managers of the play 
at Selzach do not claim any originality 
for their effort, and frankly state that it 
was suggested by, and is in large measure 
animitation of, the more famous presen- 
tation in the Bavarian hill town. 

Selzach is a remote and quiet little vil- 
lage in northern Switzerland, with a pop- 
ulation of about 1,600. It is of about the 
same size and somewhat of the same 
general character as Oberammergau, 
but quite different in situation. It is a 
considerable distance from the loftier Al- 
pine ranges, and is quite hidden among or- 
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chards, surrounded by amply cultivated 
fields and wide tracts of meadow land. 

While the play has not, as yet, had any 
appreciable influence in shaping the vil- 
lage life, as is the case in so marked a de- 
gree at Oberammergau, it is remarkably 
well organized for a place so small and so 
remote. It contains several fair hotels, 
a concert hall, a well-equipped school 
building, and a church, beautiful in design 
and situation, with a fine modern organ. 
The people are chiefly engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, although a considerable 
number, mainly of the younger element, 
find employment in the four watch facto- 
ries located at Selzach. 

For some years the town has had a rep- 
utation in the Canton for its meritorious 
dramatic performances of a more or less 
secular nature. The rendering of the 
Passion Play, which began here in 1893, 
has led to the development in these quiet 
Villagers of a noteworthy interest in dra- 
matic art, which has resulted in the for- 
mation of local societies devoted to music 
and drama. 

While the performance of the Passion 
Play received its suggestion and impetus 
from the older one, in justice it should be 
said that several original productions of 
like character, among them a Christmas 





By Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Ph. D. 


oratorio, had been given with much of 
both labor and success at Selzach. These 
people, like those of Oberammergau, are 
certainly gifted with a genius for music 
and drama. 

In 1890 three of the leading citizens 
visited Oberammergau, and the strong 
impressions received by them led to the 
consideration of its reproduction in their 
own valley. Meanwhile a teacher in the 
village school, of unusual musical ability 
had, without any reference to this ques- 
tion, organized a large choir which had 
rendered the Jubilee Mass, by Witt, with 
marked success. Another of the villag- 
ers, Rev. H. F. Miller, brought forth a 
Passion oratorio. Thus was the present 





effort undertaken by a natural process 
and not without preparation. The first 
production was given in 1893, and it was 
repeated in 1895, 1896, 1898 and 1901. 

The local interest warranted the erec- 
tion of a permanent theater, seating 
1,200, thoroughly equipped with elec- 
tricity and in every way admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Unlike Ober- 
ammergau, the stage as well as the audi- 
torium is entirely inclosed. The regular 
performances are given on Sundays and 
certain feast days. This year they num- 
bered fourteen, commencing June 16 and 
ending Sept. 1. 

The play is preceded by an impressive 
service in the little church on the hill 
at 8 A. M., attended by the entire corps 
of actors, singers and musicians. The 
performance begins at eleven and lasts, 
with two hours’ intermission, until nearly 
six. The morning train brings in a large 
number of visitors from neighboring 
towns and a few from distant piaces., 
Foreign tourists, with few exceptions, 
have not as yet found their way to Sel- 
zach. 

Over 350 actors, singers and musicians 
participate, all being natives or inhab- 
itants of the village. The lack of the 
tourist element gave a simplicity and dig- 





nity to the whole day in contrast to Ober- 
ammergau. The managers have sought 
to repress any attempt to make financial 
gain a prominent end. In these respects 
the day was a far more satisfactory one 
than that which the writer spent last 
year at the older play. 

In general the plan of the great model 
has been followed, but the detailed car- 
rying out is original, sometimes resulting 
in defect, at other times in marked im- 
provement. There is much less of dra- 
matic work, comparatively little dia- 
logue, with correspondingly more tab- 
leaux, music and recitation. The ren- 
dering at Selzach is rather more oratorio 
than play. 
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MARIA KISSLING 
as the Virgin Mary 


The attempt in the original play to 
present Old and New Testament scenes 
in the relation of type and fulfillment is 
net followed. In part this is an improve- 
ment, for it must be said that this en- 
deavor at Oberammergau results in some 
strained and far-fetched analogies. Yet, 
on the whole, it is a loss, inasmuch as 
the present method at Selzach leaves the 
Old Testament scenes, of which there are 
many, entirely unrelated to the thought 
of the day. 

The morning performance consists al- 
most entirely of tableaux, eleven scenes 
being from the Old and nine from the 
New Testament. 

The curtain rises upon a dense dark- 
ness. The first tableau is, ‘“‘ Let there 
be light.”” Then follow in succession Old 
Testament tableaux, closing with Law on 
Sinai. 

The first New Testament picture rep- 
resents the Angelic Salutation, during 
which is most beautifully sung: 

Ave Maria! Gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum, 

Benedicta tu in mulieribus, 

Benedictus ventris tui. 

Ave Maria! 

Then follow The Shepherds and the 
Angels, The Appearance of the Star in 
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The Triumphal Lutry 


the East, The Birth of Jesus and the 
Adoration of the Magi. During the lat- 
ter scene the ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo,” 
is finely rendered. Other scenes in the 
life of the Saviour follow. 

Preceding each scene or tableau the 
Prologus anticipates it with a descriptive 
recitation, for the most part in the lan- 
guage of Scripture. Singing accompanies 
the scenes. 

The closing scene of the morning, The 
Entrance to the Holy City, is full of 
action and the chorus is intensely thrill- 


Heil dir, Heil dir, O Davids Sohn! 

The afternoon scenes introduced more 
of the dramatic element. The plan of 
the older play is more closely followed, 
with the omission of the Old Testament 
type before each scene. 

The opening scene is The Adoration of 
the Cross. Recitation and chorus bid 
us enter with worshipful spirit upon the 
holy scenes. 

Follow now by the side of the Atoning One 
Over his thorny path, 

Until through heated strife 

He comes forth conqueror.* 

After the Designs of the High Council 
follows the Parting from Mary at Beth- 
any. Among the best scenes is the Last 
Supper. Da Vinci has been copied faith- 
fully. The choir sings: 

Now nears the hour, 

And fulfillment now begins 

Of words made known 

By the God of men 

Through holy prophets’ mouths. 
During the washing of the disciples’ feet 
the angel choir sings: 

O what meekness! O what love! 


On the Mount of Olives the prayers 
of Jesus are expressed by the chorus: 


O Father, loved Father mine, 
Must I this cup now drink ? 
And if it may not pass away 
Let not my courage sink. 


Father mine, I am prepared 
My life to yield. 

Yet the bitterness of death 
Is great beyond all measure. 





* The play is given in German, and the writer has 
rendered very free translations. 
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We notice a touch of Mariolatry in the 
addition of a prayer by Jesus, addressed 
to his mother. 

Following the Betrayal comes the Cap- 
ture, at which point the real acting be- 
gins. The Prologus announces in a most 
impressive manner, ‘‘The hour is come 
when the Son of man shall be delivered 
into the hands of sinners.” 

During the latter part of the scene 
a soprano soloist with the choir renders 
finely the Saviour’s touching complaint 
with responses. 

My people, what have I done to thee, 
Or wherein have I troubled thee ? 


I have fed thee with manna and given thee to drink 
in the wilderness; 
And ts hast smitten me with smitings and scourg- 

Christus now begins to act his part. 

In the scene before Caiaphas, in the in- 
difference of his demeanor, he equals in 
many ways Anton Lang of Oberammer- 
gau. The chorus accompanies it with a 
spirited rendering of: 

Prince of Princes, Jesus Christ, 

The Judge of all the earth. 

The scourging and crowning with thorns 

is accompanied by plaintive music. 
Ah! woe is me, for by my sins 
I have this same thing done. 
I have myself helped bind Thee, 
Smitten and despised Thee. 

The next scene, Ecce Homo, is ac- 
companied by a dirge. 

All sins thou hast borne, 
Or we must despair. 

The Crucifixion is extremely realistic. 
The part of Christus is carried out per- 
fectly. The breathless awe of the entire 
audience was most impressively felt 
throughott the entire scene, and at the 
falling of the curtain a universal sigh of 
relief escaped the attentive viewers of it. 
The expression on the faces of the great 
throng of Swiss peasants was one of awe, 
with something of superstitious fear and 
trembling. 

Again the chorus renders the betrayed 
and dying Saviour’s reproach upon tie 
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people by whom he is betrayed and for 
whom he dies : 

My people, my people, how dost thou reward me; 
In what have I grieved thee ? 

O speak, my people, what is it that thus moves thee 
So fiercely to such hatred ? 

The response is rendered in recita- 
tive : ‘Others he has saved, he will now 
save himself, if he be indeed the Christ, 
the chosen one of God.’’ 

And the forgiving Saviour answers: 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know 


_not what they do.” 


The closing words are impressively ren- 
dered—to the penitent thief, to Mary 
and the beloved disciple, the cry of 
momentary spiritual despair, ‘‘ Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani,” and of physical need, 
“I thirst,” the final recovery and calm 
words of resignation and faith, “It is 
finished,” ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit.’ 

The chorus gives all this closing scene in 
recitative and response, and with far more 
impressiveness than could be gained by a 
more realistic attempt. The final re- 
sponse is most solemnly and impressively 
given : 

Receive now thanks, thou suffering One, 
Deliverer, who true life brings. 

During this act the chorus exchange 
their bright colored robes for black. The 
body is borne away by Joseph of Arima- 
thea and reverently laid away. During 
the burial Mozart’s ‘“‘ Ave verum corpus” 
is sung by the mourning chorus, followed 
by a duettino by Mendelssohn. 

During the resurrection scene the ac- 
companying hymn thrilled with the note 
of joy and triumph: 

Consoling word and rich with joy 
To this word haste thy steps; 


Come home to thy inheritance of peace 
And claim thy heritage. 


The closing picture is the Ascension, 
during which the chorus, clad again in 
bright array, sings with a gladness that is 
not acted the Hallelujah Chorus of the 
Oberammergau libretto : 


Let all the host of heaven sing 
Glory and honor to our Lord. 
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It is difficult to compare the actors with 
their masters in Bavaria, because the ar- 
rangement of the play calls for so much 
less speaking. As far as they have oppor- 
tunity, it is not too much to say that 
many of them represent their characters 
as well. Robert Kocher looks the part of 
Christus better than did Anton Lang. 
This is the third time he has acted the 
part. Maria Kissling, asthe Virgin Mary, 
portrays the maternal feeling better than 
Anna Flunger, but lacks hersweet, spirit- 
ual expression. Paul Marti acts the part 
of Pilate remarkably well. Of the others 
little can be said, as they took so little 
part calling for dramatic action, but they 
have been selected to represent their 
characters admirably as far as counte- 
nance and demeanor are concerned. The 
choir contains some singers of real merit. 
The music, taken largely from the Passion 
Oratorio of Pastor Miiller, reflects great 
credit upon its humble composer. Diffi- 
cult selections from such masters as Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn were admirably 
handled. Other musical compositions by 
local composers were unexpectedly good, 
particularly several by the musical di- 
rector, G. Végeli Niinlist, who contrib- 
utes in several instances both music and 
words. Scriptural language has been 
closely adhered to throughout in music, 
prologue and drama, and is admirably 
adapted. 

But, as at Oberammergau, criticism, in 
tbe mind of a reverent beholder, is en- 
tirely disarmed. In the main the Pas- 
sion Play at Selzach produces the same 
impression as the other. The musical 
and dramatic ability of these humble 
tillers of the soil and makers of watches, 
remotely situated from the finer influ- 
ences of art, with only the ruder im- 
pulses that physical nature gives, is won- 
derful. It rises to the level of genius. 
The choosing and training of 350 actors, 
musicians gnd singers for the rendition 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn and Wagner 
out of a simple mountain hamlet of 1,600 


The Resurrection 
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untutored people seems !ittle less than 
miracle. The daring of their undertak- 
ing is itself a trivute to their faith and 
courage. 

The whole production is unmistakably 
animated by a sincere religious feeling 
and purpose. There was little of the ele- 
ment of curiosity evident in the plain 
Schweizers who composed the audience. 
It is true there was a slight impression 
of superstition in their countenances. 
Or would it be truer to say of mysticism ? 
Perhaps there was in my own. I should 
not dare to say that there was not. One 
was disposed to heed the prophet’s call of 
the prologue: 


Cast thyself down in holy awe, 
Humbled by the judgments of heaven. 


For here, again, it is not the tellers of 
the story, but the eternal power of the 
story itself. He who could pick to pieces 
this picture of our Lord’s supreme sgac- 
rifice and transcendent love, given as it 
is in a spirit of reverence and worship, 
could pursue the study of botany upon 
the grave of his mother. 

Beheld by a worshiping heart it is sac- 
ramental. One is led back of visible 
signs to the invisible grace. And one be- 
comes, for one day at least, a repentant, 
worshiping and loving follower of the 
Saviour of the world. 





Cathedrals 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Old England turned its dreams to stone, 
Bound aspiration to a tower ; 

Found room for hope where swallows own 
The brief contentment of an hour. 


New England built of heart and brain, 
With strife and victory inwrought 

Her better walls of prayer and pain, 
Imperishable domes of thought. 





Would you have and hold a friend 
whose friendship is advantageous? Be 


honest, sincere and faithful yourself. No 
one can have a true friend who has not 
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within himself the elements of true 
friendship.—Confucius. 





J. G. Woolley in Australia 


BY REV. WM. ALLEN, PETERSHAM, N. 8S. W. 


Earnest and clever as Mr. Woolley is, 
his visit to Australia has left behind very 
mixed feelings as to the value of his mis- 
sion. Extremists are delighted, but sober 
temperance people (and many temperance 
people are far from sober) consider’ he 
has done more harm than good. Mr. 
Woolley’s attitude appears to be: ‘ Alco- 
hol is accursed; alcohol drinking is a sin; 
all alcohol drinkers are sinners ; the man- 
ufacture and consumption of alcohol must 
be stopped.” Now many might agree 
with Mr. Woolley’s conclusion about pro- 
hibition who would not agree with the 
steps by ‘which he reached it. But Mr. 
Woolley goes much farther than this. 
He is clearly unwilling to see any evi- 
dence which appears likely to militate 


-against his one and only remedy for in- 


temperance. He sees clearly that any 
scheme which eliminates private profit 
from the drink traffic would diminish 
drinking. He thinks, without good rea- 
son, that schemes for diminishing drink- 
ing would put off the day for the pro- 
hibition of drinking. Therefore he does 
considerably less than justice to com- 
pany systems, like the Gothenburg, and 
to schemes for public control of the liq- 
uor traffic. Moreover, because he cannot 
make the church, as such, a tail to his 
prohibition kite, he speaks very foolish 
words about the churches, declaring his 
lack of faith in Christian churches as 
allies in the temperance cause, and 
his hope in Christian men apart from 
churches. It is probably little use argu- 
ing with men who follow Mr. Woolley’s 
bull-at-a-gate methods, or he might be 
asked what possible good can come of 
utterances calculated to divide temper- 
ance workers and set members of Chris- 
tian churches by the ears. 
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The Forward Movements in Japan 


Whatever may be 
said of Japan’s atti- 
tude toward things 
religious during the 
last century, espe- 
cially its earlier half, 
she swung into line 
with her sisters of the 
West most promptly 
on the morning of 
Jan. 1, and gave a 
Christian salute to the twentieth cen- 
tury. She has been in a serious mood 
ever since. 

She longs to be rich and live at ease on 
the high places of the earth. She craves 
power and fame and the wherewithal to 
gratify these ambitions. She would like 
to produce a Carnegie, a Schwab and a 
Morgan in every one of her fifty prefec- 
tures, but her intellect teils her such re- 
sults cannot be compassed in a twelve- 
month, and her conscience goads her to 
the attainment of even higher and holier 
ends. 

The new hopes and determinations of 
Christians with reference to a forward 
movement as soon as the twentieth cen- 
tury should open found their first public 
expression at the annual meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance held in Osaka in 
April, 1900. From that Japanese meet- 
ing the matter was brought before the 
foreign missionary conference during its 
session at Tokyo in October of the same 
year. This conference, the proceedings 
of which have just been published with 
extensive supplements by the Methodist 
Publishing House, Tokyo, in a book of 
1,000 pages, a mine of missionary liter- 
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GINZA MISSION HOUSE, TOKYO (EPISCOPAL) 
Where the First Meetings of the Twentieth Century Forward Movement Were Held 





By Rev. James H. Pettee 


ature on Japan, definitely and heartily 
committed itself to active participation 
in the movement, and there has been the 
utmost harmony ever since between for- 
eign and Japanese workers. In truth, 
the only drawback to united service by 
all evangelical Protestant forces has been 
the refusal of certain Episcopal bodies to 
join in the movement. Their attitude, 
for which the foreign contingent was re- 
sponsible, is a painful exhibition of in- 
ability to recognize one of those occa- 
sions when the interests of the church as 
a whole supersede those of the church as 
a part. 

In fact, one of the objects of this great 
undertaking has been to emphasize the 
essential unity of Christians. Despite 
the holding back of a few honored breth- 
ren, this object has been accomplished in 
a gratifying manner. By united service 
for the salvation of souls, the general 
public has been deeply impressed with 
the high purpose and marked power of 
Christianity. 

Beginning with the first series of meet- 
ings last April in Kyobashi district, 
Tokyo, the twentieth century movement 
has spread all over the capital and thence 
to leading cities and towns throughout 
the land. Among the scores and hun- 
dreds who have been converted are many 
“‘hard cases,” drunkards, gamblers and 
society outcasts. Some of these were on 
the point of using their short swords upon 
themselves when the message of salva- 
tion reached them. Among other inter- 
esting cases are those of a dumb man, of 
a father led by his child who was a deaf 
mute, of jinrikisha pullers, policemen, a 
Shinto priest and 
a Buddhist nun. 
One entire family 
of five members 
was baptized on 
the same day a 
‘ — | few Sundays ago. 

; Accurate  statis- 
tics are not yet 
available, but cer- 
ieee tainly five hun- 

Jom §6dred persons have 
received baptism 
since May and 
thousands more 
are in process 
of training for 
church member- 
ship. The reports 
that have gone to 


America of ten thousand persons as con- 
verted already should be much discounted. 
They are based upon the number of cards 
signed or hands raised, and are thus quite 
misleading. The usual invitation given 
asks for the name and address of those 
who are more or less convinced of the 
worth of Christianity (its truth is now 
generally acknowledged by intelligent 
people), and who desire or are willing to 
study into its claims. 
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CATHEDRAL OF THE RUSSO-GREEK 
CHURCH, TOKYO 


So far as the ingathering of new souls 
is concerned the great result accomplished 
up to date has been to discover thousands 
of new listeners in whom at least a slight 
interest in the personal ciaims of a spirit- 
ual religion has been awakened. Mate- 
rial has thus been secured upon which 
individual churches can work during 
coming months. So to speak, this supply 
of hopeful listeners had been exhausted, 
and workers everywhere, with a few 
marked exceptions, seemed hardly able to 
do more than keep their numbers the 
same from year to year. Henceforth, 
there will be a new supply from which to 
draw month by month. 

The nation has been stirred to ask, 
What mean these parades in the streets 
evening after evening, this preaching— 
even if it be no more than an invitation 
to some church near by— on street cor- 
ners by glad-voiced enthusiasts, the paint- 
ing a town red by sober citizens as they 
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REV. H. KOZAKI, TOKYO 
Ex-President Doshisha 


scatter from house to house their bright 
colored leaflets on the essential truths of 
Christianity, the swelling sound of songs 
and petitions that rise nightly from build- 
ings packed to the door with praying 
people? What means this new enthu- 
siasm, this union of effort, this constant 
preaching on the theme “Our land for 
Christ,” this frequent 
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others were single gospels. . . . Thegreat 
increase in the output of Bibles in Japan 
has not only helped to bring about the 
present great movement to Christ, but it 
also shows the greatness of that move- 
ment. The sales in the last three years 
were 45,000, 98,000, 137,000; for the first 
six months of this year 92,000.” 
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REV. T. MIYAGAWA, OSAKA 
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REV. I. IBUKA, M. A., MEIJI 
Presbyterian 


mand everywhere. Cases of conversion 
were reported months ago from the sing- 
ing of Mr. Allchin in connection with his 
lantern tours and now from that of other 
talented singers. Increased attention is 
being paid to the development of sacred 
song as an important feature in church 
services as well as evangelistic meetings, 

But the special cause 
for gratitude in this 





repetition of those mys- 
tic words adopted as 
the’ Biblical motto of 
the movement, ‘“‘Not by 
might nor by power but 
by my spirit, saith the 
Lord’’? There must be 
truth and reason in the 
teaching that prompts 
to such devotion. The 
nation will continue to 
seek an answer to these 
and similar queries and 
converts to Christianity 
will be greatly multi- 
plied. No wonder Dr. 
Soper of Tokyo, a prom- 
inent Methodist worker, 
can write, ‘I regard the 
present outlook for 
Christianity in Japan 
the brightest and most 
encouraging since the 
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connection is the strong 
union movement toward 
uniform translations 
and a common hymn- 
book. A committee, 
practically representing 
all evangelical denomi- 
nations, spent a part 
of last summer’s vaca- 
tion in preparing uni- 
form translations of 125 
of our best loved hymns. 
Rev. T. M. McNair, one 
of the number, told me 
that they might easily 
have doubled the num- 
ber had time allowed. 
The Episcopalians, be it 
told to their credit, held 
back from the press 
their new hymn-book 
until these union hymns 








opening of Japan to the 
influences of Western 
civilization.” 

One missionary, Rev. S. S. Snyder of 
Sendai, has developed a rare talent for 
Bible selling. He reports, ‘‘I have now 
been at this work for two years and have 
sold 129,000 copies, including 220 Bibles 
and 2,500 Testaments. Almost all the 





A POSTER OF THE MEETINGS 
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CENTRAL TABERNACLE, TOKYO 
One of the Centers of Evangelistic Work 


Still another great result of this re- 
markable movement is indicated in this 
extract from a letter just at hand from 
Rev. K. Ibuka, M. A., president of the 
Meiji Gakuin Tokyo, the leading Presby- 
terian school in Japan: “It has done 
the church inestimable good, perhaps 
not so much in bringing in new converts 
as in reviving faith in the power of the 
gospel of God in the hearts of those 
Christians who had become somewhat 
discouraged.” 

Japan has never before seen such a sys- 
tematic use on a large scale of the well 
approved methods and machinery of 
evangelistic campaigns. Christians are 
not ashamed to work in every legitimate 
way for the securing of desired results. 
The paucity of trained workers and the 


~.meagerness of consecrated capital are 


the keenly felt wants of the situation. 
The Sankey of this great Moody move- 
ment in the Orient is hardly less notewor- 
thy than its associate. A band of choice 
musicians traveled hundreds of miles in 
northeastern Japan to aid in evangelistic 
services. The orphan band of the Oka- 
yama Asylum has lent a mouth at its 
trumpets as well asa hand at its drums 
to help collect the hearers in different 
cities. Skilled singers are in great de- 


could be included. 

The timely visit of 
John R. Mott and his 
telling work among students has been 
a marked providential ally of this twenti- 
eth century movement. A four days’ 
conference of workers among young men 
at Tokyo was attended by 130 delegates 
from all partsof the empire. About one- 
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REV. 8. 8. SNYDER, SENDAI 
Reformed Church 


fifth of these were missionaries. A great 
spiritual impulse was given to all Y. M. 
C. A. work, both city and student as- 
sociations during the next five years. 
Interdenominational and international 
have been written all over this forward 
movement. Christian Endeavorand sim- 
ilar organizations are much in evidence. 
Even the Russo-Greek Church, of which 
that remarkable missionary, Father Nic- 
olai, one of the great religious heroes of 
the age, is the head and sole foreign cler- 





THE FIRST ZOBO BAND IN JAPAN 


ical worker in this land, and the Roman 
Catholic as well feel the thrill of the 
new Christian life that is surging through 
Japan. Foreigners vie with Japanese in 
sustaining and extending the movement. 
It is a unique opportunity for the wise 
use of larger means and more workers. 
Every dollar, every prayer, every word 
from abroad meets its counterpart here 
at home. 

I have confined myself in this article to 
a brief sketch of the present pronounced 
Christian movements. This not because 
the consideration of other matters would 
be either uninteresting or unprofitable. 

Many such, as, for example, the recent 
appointment of the Harvard graduate, 
Mr. Komura, after brilliant service at 
Washington, London and Peking, as min- 
ister of state for foreign affairs; the 
varied guesses as to the probable length 
of life of Viscount Katsura’s bureau- 
cratic, non-partisan cabinet; the depar- 
ture of Marquis Ito on a health trip to 
America and Europe; the genuinely 
sympathetic conduct of Japan with ref- 
erence to the dastardly assassination and 
deplored death of President McKinley; 
the continued failures of small banks 
and the movement toward trade com- 
binations; the retirement from politics 
of Count Itagaki, a great party leader, to 
devote himself to civic improvements and 
benevolent schemes; the quiet but steady 





BISHOP NICOLAI 
Founder and Superintendent of the Russo- 
Greek Church Mission in Japan 


Presbyterian 


progress of movements to reform the 
style of writing, abolish the feeing sys- 
tem and raise the standard of morals in 
schools and general society; the heated 
debate in various quarters over the ques- 
tion whether Mormons shall be allowed 
to preach their doctrines in Japan—this 
matter is still unsettled; the dignified, 
but courteous and considerate treatment 
extended by government and people to 
Ma Tung, the Chinese expiatory envoy— 
these and others are worthy of careful 
consideration. They 
all point to the 
awakening of the Jap- 
anese people on all 
sides of their nature, 
and the present in- 
tensifying of the 
Christian movement 
has come at a most 
opportune moment. 

Let the American 
churches stand by the 
mission boards that 
are backing this great 
outlay of special effort 
for the speedy evangel- 
ization of Japan. It 
is a time of pressing 
need and of peculiar 
responsibility. Japan stands ready once 
more to be won for Christ. The society 
or the individual that doubts or hesitates 
to help at this juncture loses a rare op: 
portunity for special service of a high or- 
der. 

Rather should extra grants be made, 
more workers sent over the sea and im- 
portunate prayer be offered this coming 
winter for the Land of the Rising Sun. 
It is the day of God’s power for Japan. 





REV. T. M. MCNAIR, TOKYO 
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REV. JULIUS SOPER, D. D., TOKYO 
Methodist Mission 


May his people be willing and the wait- 
ing work be wrought. 
Okayama, Japan, October, 1901. 





Education 


Rev. C. A. Janvier, Princeton, ’80, a mis- 
sionary in India, is to give the annual course 
of lectures on missions at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary this year. 

Emperor William of Germany is preparing 
to give to Harvard’s Germani Museum 
bronze replicas of some of the finest of monu- 
ments in Germany, such as the column of 
victory in Berlin, the Bismarck monument in 
Berlin, and the Niederwald monument. 

At a college and academy conference held 
at Doane College last summer, it was decided 
to inaugurate a movement to secure a per- 
manent endowment for each of our Nebraska 
academies. The following committee have the 
matter in hand: 

Doane College, F. H. Chickering, Ashland; 
Chadron Academy, Hon. Charles Weston, 
Lineoln; Franklin Academy, Rev. G. W. Mit- 
chell, Franklin; Gates Academy, Rev. F. V. 
Moslander, Neligh ; Weeping Water Academy, 
Rev. H. A. French, Lincoln. 

Doane College entered upon the work of 
the new year with enlarged facilities—a phys- 
ics laboratory, a hall for the special accom- 
modation of literary societies, a successful 
lighting plant in the building occupied by the 
ladies’ department. The enrollment is ex- 
ceptionally large, especially on the part of 
new students. Many old students are nec- 
essarily absent earning the means to con- 
tinue their studies next year. Colleges in the 
older states are less subject to fluctuations in 
attendance. The doubling of its endowment 
the last two years has brought additional 
prestige to the college. No pains are spared 
to bring it into closest and most serviceable 
relationship to the Congregational churches 
of Nebraska. 








Y. M. C. A. SUMMER SCHOOL, AUGUST, 1901 
Held on the grounds of Doshisha Unwersity, Harris Science Building in rear 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Romance of the First Crusade * 


The first crusade was the successful 
one. After innumerable hardships and 
enormous loss of life, the second army of 
Crusaders stormed Jerusalem and estab- 
lished the Latin kingdom of which God- 
frey of Bouillon was made king. Out of 
the elements afforded by this great time 
Mr. Davis has woven his thrilling and 
delightful romance. He has mastered 
them and not been mastered by them, as 
happens to so many who undertake to re- 
produce in fiction the atmosphere of other 
centuries. We move about freely in an 
ample world of men without fear of jost- 
ling antique furniture, or tripping over 
archeological impediments. This 
leaves us free to follow the rapid 
action of the romance and its de- 
velopments of character. 

The book opens in Sicily in the 

days of its recent conquest by the 
Normans, when its population was 
still a mixture of Greek, Saracen 
and Norman elements. It carries 
us to France to hear the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit, the apostle 
of the crusade. We share the hard 
battle that secured a road through 
Asia Minor for the Frankish army 
after the first horde, led by Peter, 
had been scattered by the Turks. 
We are brought into a Moslem 
palace in Aleppo. We find our- 
selves besieged with the Crusaders 
in Antioch. We share the defense 
and assault on the Holy City. 
There is stirring battle and heroic 
love-making in the book, and it 
will delight the popular heart, 
which loves to be carried out of 
itself and far from the scenes of 
common life. We have called the 
book a romance. It is romantic 
in its handling of event and char- 
acter, of love and friendship, of 
peace and war. If here and there 
we find it a little exuberant in 
word and deed, that is, after all, 
quite in character. To have re- 
strained feeling and action would 
have been to risk falling into that 
worse peril of aridity which blights 
so many learned studies in fiction 
of the past. It is the office of the story 
which builds upon history to arouse an 
interest in forgotten stages of the world’s 
life in the minds of uninstructed readers 
and to freshen previous impressions for 
those who are already familiar with the 
facts. And this office will be admirably 
performed by this story. No wave of 
innocent excitement, putting us in sympa- 
thetic contact with a distant time, has 
more completely and with more exhilara- 
tion swept us from our anchorage to care, 
of late, than this. 


The Land of Mt. Ararat t 


This is royal bookmaking both in print 
and illustration and the maps are of the 
best type of German skill. The work is 
devoted to one of the most interesting 


*God Wills It, by William Stearns Davis. ' . 552. 
Macmillan Co. . 7” 

+Armenia, Travels and Studies, by H. F. B. Lynch. 
2 vols., pp. 470, 512. Longmans, Green «& Co. 





Copyright, Fleming H. Revell Co. 


and unhappy countries of the world— 
that Armenia which possesses Ararat, 
the traditional mountain of the flood, and 
whose children have preserved the spirit 
of an ancient and glorious past through 
all the floods of foreign domination and 
Turkish cruelty. Of Ararat, which the 
author climbed, there are many pictures, 
and the reader comes to understand how 
@ mountain may come to mean great 
things in the tradition and life of a people. 

The modern Armenians are under the 
rule of Russian, Persian and Turk. The 
author visited and studied all sections of 
the separated people. He speaks highly 


of their character and possibilities and 
thinks them peculiarly adapted to be in- 





Go! 
(Reviewed on page 899) 


termediaries of the new life which is to 
come to Asia. 

“Tf I were asked what characteristics dis- 
tinguish the Armenians from other Orient- 
als,” he says, “I should be disposed to lay 
most stress on a quality known in popular 
speech as grit. It is this quality to which 
they owe their preservation as a people, and 
they are not surpassed in this respect by any 
European nation. Their intellectual qualities 
are supported by a solid foundation of char- 
acter, and, unlike the Greeks, but like the 
Germans, their nature is averse to superficial 
methods ; they become absorbed in their tasks 
and plumb them deep.” 

Of their success in favorable conditions 
he says: “In every trade and profession, 
in business and in the government serv- 
ices the Armenian was without a rival 
and in full possession of the field.” This 
was in Russian Armenia, where there is 
commercial freedom, but the spirit of 
the people is held in check by Russian 
officialism, with its pan-Slavic ideals. 
In Turkey and Persia the story of re- 





From My Host the Enemy 


pression and stifled aspiration is a sor- 
rowful one. 

The author writes well and has used all 
available sources of information, but the 
chief interest of his book comes from 
first-hand observation and study. He 
has an open mind and broad sympathies, 
Here is a pleasant glimpse of our own 
American missionary work, which we 
commend to the attention of superficial 
carpers: 


The American missionaries have a large es- 
tablishment, with schools, in Ezerum. It was 
presided over during my residence by Rev. 
W. N. Chambers, a man in the prime of life, 
with fine physique and a face of great beauty, 
which corresponds to the nobility and sweet- 
ness of his character. His wife and 
worthy companion—one of the most 
charming and refined of women— 
was perpetually busy with her girls’ 
school. One reflected upon the value 
to the womanhood of the Armenian 
race of such an exampleas hers. In 
taking leave of the American missions 
itis pleasant to dwell upon this mem- 
ory, which, indeed, illustrates the kind 
of benefits which they confer upon the 
country better than all the figures in 
theirreports. They raise the standard 
of life and diffuse an atmosphere of 
wholesome living. I ought to add that 
their missions are conducted by quite 
exceptional men and women—of atype 
and perhaps of a class far higher than 
one would expect. One admires in 
them a broad tolerance and entire ab- 
sence of all cant. One says farewell 
from the depth of the heart. 

The strong and handsome bind- 
ing, lavish use of beautiful color- 
prints, representing scenery, ar- 
cheology and human life, make 
this one of the most remarkable: 


books of the season. 


A Story of Race Conflict * 


As a thrilling and, we are in 
clined to think, essentially accur- 
ate portrayal of conditions in the 
South, Mr. Chesnutt’s last book is 
a notable production. As a story, 
it falls short of the artistic finish 
and symmetry essential to a great 
novel, but even as a work of fiction 
it will enhance the author’s rep- 
utation. The master hand is evi- 
dent in the creation of the characters, the 
firm grasp of the material, the perception 
of dramatic situations, in touches of biting 
irony and in the painful, but not over- 
wrought, descriptions of the tragedies 
arising from racial collisions. 

The book can hardly be said to have a 
distinctive hero or heroine, aud the 
thread of the love story is slender and 
often disappears from view. But the 
reader follows with absorbing interest 
the efforts of the white minority in a 
typical Southern town to terrorize and 
dominate the black majority. These ef- 
forts are at last successful and transform 
a community in which black men were 
little by little rising to positions of emi- 
nence and usefulness in law, medicine 
and business into one with bitter antipa- 
thies, culminating in wild disorder. 

This, of course, is the other side of that 

«The Marrow of Tradition, by C. W. Chesnutt. pp. 
329. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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story of Negro domination of which we 
have heard so much, and Mr. Chesnutt 
has done well to subordinate his excep- 
tional gifts as a writer to setting it forth 
inatelling way. He evidently has striven 
to be fair. Indeed, he writes with great 
restraint, considering that in his veins 
flows the hot blood of a man whose an- 
cestors were victims of slavery and whose 
contemporaries are still under the curse 
of its effects. He does not hesitate to 
depict the shiftless, time-serving, brutal 
Negro, though over against him he places 
such a splendid specimen of Negro at- 
tainment as his principal character, Dr. 
Miller, whose hospital, the crowning 
work of his devoted service for his race, 
is burned at last by the whites. More- 
over, Mr. Chesnutt’s white characters 
are not all off the same piece. The ad- 
mirable old-time Southern 
gentlemen is here in the per- 
son of Mr. Delamere, and the 
arguments which reasonable 
men in the South advance to 
justify their attitude toward 
the blacks are stated with 
remarkable fairness and co- 
gency. 

Whether Mr. Chesnutt has 
any solution of the problem, 
this book does not disclose. 
It leaves it before the reader 
unrelieved by any intimation 
of a possible path into the 
light. In the mysterious 
providence of God two great 
races are thrown across each 
other’s path. Each is the 
cause of untold suffering to 
the other. Each by its essen- 
tial difference is constantly 
provoking the other to strife. 
One is left prostrate at the 
feet of the other, and yet 
their destiny is sointerwoven 
that the service of the van- 
quished is still essential to 
the life of the victor. 





The New Books 


« * »« In some cases, books an- 
nounced in this department will be 
reviewed editorially later. 
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spirit of intelligent and conquering faith in 
Christ. This volume belongs to a new era of 
Bible study. 

Box ag Séene of Our Lord, by C. F. D’Arcy. 

A.C. Armstrong & Son. 60 cents. 

In Phis convenient text-book for private study 
or Bible classes, Dean D’Arcy does not raise 
the question of the integrity or the character 
of the sources er consider questions of the 
higher criticism, but studies the words of our 
Lord as they are contained in the gospels as 
we have them, assigning an equal but sup- 
plementary authority to the discourses in 
John. His method treats first of the moral 
teaching of Jesus and then of his religious 
ideas. In all, the Christianity of history is 
allowed its place as defining and enlarging 
the norm conceptions of the text. The book 
is one of the Christian Study Manuals, edited 
by Rev. R. E. Welsh. 


ye a Lessons for Little Roginnet, * Mrs. 
. J.C. Haven. pp. 223. Fleming H 
oo. 75 cents net. 


These lessons were first written in detail at 


Revell 
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among so many charming ladies, to hold Mr. 
Howells to acharge of favoritism. How well 
he thinks of Miss Austen’s Elizabeth Bennet, 
all his readers know, and we are glad to see 
that he hasa right appreciation also of Charles 
Reade’s Lucy Fountain. It would be hard, 
indeed, to imagine a more genial and delight- 
ful companion in successive wanderings 
through the fields of fiction than the author 
of these two charming volumes. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis 
Carroll, with illustrations by Peter Newell. pp. 
193. Harper & Bros. 


The printer’s part in this beautiful edition of 
the book which children love is all that the 
most fastidious could desire. Each page of 
large, clear print is set in a border of animal 
arabesques, printed in pale green, which are 
alluring to the imagination. It was a bold 
experiment to make pictures in comparison 
with Tenniel, but on his own ground the 
artist quite holds his own. That ground 
is, of course, the grotesque. The full page 
pictures are completely in the tricksy spirit 

of the book, though they some- 








times miss its suggestion of 
beauty and of pathos. Father 
William is inimitably drawn. 
There isa good portrait of Lewis 
Carroll and a pleasant introduc- 
tion by E. S. Martin. 

Pocethedral Courtahip, b coe 

ton, Minn ns Cor $1.5 50. ae 
A pretty new edition of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s vivacious love story, 
slightly enlarged. Few stories 
intended only to amuse will be 
found so delightful on rereading. 
The illustrations by Charles E. 
Brock are not nearly as satis- 
factory as the author’s pen pic- 
tures. 





Tales from Shakespeare 
Charles and Mary Lamb, ined. 
trated by W. yaee, sh 319. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Paget’s nn Mag appear to 
good advantage in the soft Ger- 
man color printing, and nearly 
as well in the half-tone reproduc- 
tions. He has joined much care 
and skill, with its result in 
beauty, to this new edition of 
a favorite book. In the thought 
of many it will be an ideal 
Christmas gift. 


FICTION 


ng of Jane, by Sarah 
Bawa Ellfott. pp. 432. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


For delicate yet vigorous study 
of character this is one of the 
notable stories of the year. Itis 
not a large group of actors to 
which the author introduces us, 
and the insistent interest which 








BIBLE STUDIES 


The wens, DB. p of Jesus, by G. 
B. Stevens, D p. 190. Mac- 
millan Co. 75 center 


The insistent question of this, as of every 
other day is, What think ye of Christ? On 
the lines of a close study of the New Testa- 
ment records, Professor Stevens undertakes 
an answer in the brief compass of this little 
book. It is not an exhaustive treatise, how- 
ever, but a manual for private study and a 
text-book for Bible classes. It opens a door 
rather than furnishes a house. Professor 
Stevens takes pains to state the arguments 
and opinions on disputed questions fully, but 
leaves no doubt as to his own conclusions. 
Both in its results and omissions the book is 
significant and will reward study. Its point 
of view is that of modern scholarship, its 
spiritis reverent. It will stimulate study and 
thought rather than claim assent to its imme- 
diate conclusions. 

Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His 


Apostles, v7 Edward I. ae ow pp. 217. 
International Committee of Y. M.C.A 


This volume is rightly named as studies. 
They are thorough, suggestive, stimulating, 
constructive. In reverent sympathy with 
the Great Teacher, they follow in his steps. 
We do not know a better manual to use in 
Bible classes. These thirty studies require 
work, and also provoke it. They do not turn 
aside from difficulties, but meet them in a 
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JANE AUSTEN AT HER HARPSICHORD 


the request of a sub-committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday Sehool Lesson Committee, 
when it was seeking a series of lessons for 
young children. They were intended as a 
course preparatory to the International Les- 
sons. The plan covers two.years, beginning 
with a quarter’s presentation of incidents in 
the ministry of Jesus, following with lessons 
on God’s character as shown in his works of 
creation and providence, duties toward man 
and toward God illustrated by incidents in 
the biographies of the Old Testament. The 
studies are thoroughly prepared, the sugges- 
tions are the result of successful teaching of 
the little ones, and the volume is an excellent 
handbook for primary teavthers. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 

Heroines of Fiction, by W. D 
239, 274. Harper & Bros. $3. 75 ni 
Mr. Howells is at his genial helen a papers 
which draw upon his own recollections of a 
lifetime’s reading and give him opportunity 
for the expression of personal taste without 
polemic aim. His impressions of the heroines 
whom the great writers of fiction in English 
have introduced to the worldare charming, and 
many of the illustrations show high sympa- 
thetic imagination. It would be invidious: 


jena. pp. 


From Heroines of Fiction 


she feels, and makes us share, 
is for the heroine in the hard 
schooling of her life. From the 
common love and poverty of a Southern home 
of many children she is brought to the chill 
solitude and repression of a wealthy city 
house in the North. Study and travel, love 
and suffering, revoltand self-dependence play 
their parts in the unfolding of her character. 
She is charming in her self-repression and 
her independence, and the minor characters 
are sketched with Vigor and held in their true 
place in the drama. 


The Making of a Cou Home, by J 
EO ak pp. 268. Doub eday, Page & oh 


A city salesman, on a small salary and see- 
ing no hope of real advancement, determines 
to abandon social ambitions for a time to save 
money for a country home. The success of 
the plan makes the interest of the book. It 
ought to have a wholesome influence upon its 
readers. It is written in a delightfully hu- 
morous and sketchy way. The author does 
not attempt to make light of the hard work 
and self-denial involved in his scheme of 
independence. He himself puts his finger on 
the weak point of the scheme in his summing 
up. “Then I stumbled on good servants,” 
continued John. “In nine cases out of ten 
it’s the servants that play the deuce with 
country living.” If such servants as are 
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pictured here could be procured for love or 
money, there would not be so many country 
places for sale all over America. 

° . 350. 

{Vinton oe” 

A realistic portrayal of the witchcraft delu- 
sion in Boston in the days of Cotton Mather. 
Anne is a changeling and the victim of the 
jealous rage of a woman who tries to separate 
her from her lover by accusing Anne of being 
a witch. The trial of the poor girl is in- 
tensely dramatic and shows the intolerant 
spirit of the times. A thrilling and well- 
written story, though a bit improbable in the 
episode of the gay Lady Herford’s following 
her lover from England. 

Faroe O McClurg & Go. $100) Deer PP: 
The story of an orphan Irish girl whose quick 
wit and cleverness enable her to elude the 
guardianship of a lazy uncle and to support 
herself and little cousin by engaging in vari- 
ous kinds of honest labor. All the characters 
are Irish-Americans. 

A Lighthouse Village, by Louise L. Sibley. pp. 

152. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The dialogues of which this book is composed 
give a graphic picture of the plain, uncultured 
people to be found at points on the New 


England coast. The talk is interesting, often : 


humorous, and once or twice full of deep 
pathos. 


SHORT STORIES 

Dyke. 4 

200, Charles Seribner’s Bons. 1.60. PP 
Professor Van Dyke knows the ways of the 
North and the life of hunters, guides and lum- 
bermen by sympathy as well as long acquaint- 
ance. The tones of their voices, their manner 
of thought and speech come naturally from 
his pen. He has seen the wilderness in many 
of its varied aspects with the eyes of a na- 
ture-lover and poet. With this equipment of 
knowledge both of nature and of human na- 
ture, joined with an unfailing humor and an 
easy power of narrative writing, he keeps our 
attention closely in the unfolding of these 
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stories. They are dramatic, full 
of pictures, held close to the 
primary passions and affections 
and will stir the hearts of readers 
to sympathy with the life which 
they depict. The book is beauti- 
fully made and effectively illus- 
trated. 
My Host the Bnemy, by F. W. 
Calkins. pp. 302. F. H. Revell 
Co. $1.50, 
The border line of the West, as 
it was even half ageneration ago, 
is beginning to yield good liter- 
ary fruit. These sketches of life 
and adventure are brief, inter- 
esting and full of action, and 
there is good variety of scene 
andincident. The dramatic qual- 
ity of such a story, Go—An Epi- 
sode of Invasion, is noteworthy. 
Grown-up boys will enjoy the 
book, and its stories of adventure 
are entirely wholesome for their 
sons and younger brothers also. 
Tales of Dunstable Weir, by 


Zack. pp. 259. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Miss Keats, who hides herself be- 
hind the mask of the narrator of 
these stories of an English neigh- 
borhood, possesses an insight 
into the bitter experiences of life 
which makes her stories impress- 
ively real. Zack is hard, cold, 
cynical, the narrow peasant 
whose shrewd and biting humor 
makes us smile—and not always unkindly. 
The book can hardly be called genial, but it 
is strong. 


Light Freights, by W. W. Jacobs. pp. 315. 

Dodd, Mead & Go. $1.50. 
Mr. Jacobs has a genius for the comic situa- 
tion, and his book holds many laughs. The 
stories are English sailor yarns, usually im- 
probable and often amusingly absurd, but 
they are told with a rollicking humor which 
it is difficult to resist. 
, Fhe company is unde- 
niably low and its 
tastes and conversa- 
tion unrefined, but it 
is notable that the 
author, whose fre- 
quent references to 
picturesque profanity 
are part of his stage 
machinery, has al- 
most entirely ex- 
cluded even the com- 
moner expletives 
from actual quota- 
tion. 


FAIRY BOOKS 


The Violet Fairy 
Book, edited by An- 


drew Lang. pp. 388. 
Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.60 net. 


The mine of folk-sto- 
ries and stories writ- 
ten for children 
which Mr. Lang and 
his helpers work 
seems to be inex- 
haustible. We have 
our favorites among 
the many-colored vol- 
umes, but this new 
one seems to be as 
good as any of its 
predecessors — which 
is no slight praise. 
The pictures are de- 
lightfully fresh and 
charming. Those 
printed in color stand 
high among the tri- 
umphs of lithography 
in their delicate per- 
fection. As the edi- 
tor goes further afield 
for his material he 
brings his readers 
into contact with the 
folk-lore of many 
lands. If the chil- 
dren have this book, 
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From The Violet Fairy Book, Many jof their wise 
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From New Tales of Old Rome 
MOORING RING FOUND IN LAKE NEMI 
(Reviewed on page 900) 


elders will wish to borrow and read it. 


The True Annals of Fairy Land; The Reign 
of Old King Cole, illustrated by Charles Rob- 
inson, edited by J M. Gibbon. pp. 338. Mac- 
millan Co. 


This fairy-book contains many of the old 
favorites which children are sometimes likely 
to miss because tke purveyors of this food for 
the imagination go too far afield. The tales 
are told at the court of jolly old King Cole by 
various ambassadors and visitors and told 
both in text and picture, with great spirit and 
fun. It would be a treasure for a child’s 
library. 

In the Fairyland of America, by Herbert 
Quick. pp.190. F.A.StokesCo. $1.20 net. 
These fairies are not denizens of the Black 
Forest or the Hartz, but real American Indian 
elves or “ Pukwudjies.” They live in a beau- 
tiful ravine on intimate footing with all sorts 
of wild creatures. A little boy’s visits to the 
place are delightfully told, and the whimsical 
illustrations by E. W. Deming are full of 

charm. 

A Real Queen’s Fa: Tales, by Carmen 

Sylva, Queen of Roumania. pp. 229. Davis & 

Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
This pretty book, printed simultaneously in 
six different languages, is a good illustration 
of the fact that there is no royal road to the 
highest literary success. These fairy tales 
absolutely bristle with moral teaching. The 
highest interest of the book is in one tale, 
Stand! Who Goes There, which deals with the 
real life and superstitions of the Roumanian 
people, and in the charming sketch of the 
author’s imaginative childhood with which 
the book concludes. 

poget Rogues, by Alberta Bancroft. pp. 339. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
A chronicle of the merry pranks of Rudroon 
and Helder, twin sons of a king, who are sup- 
posed to have fairy blood intheirveins. They 
escape from the palace and have wonderful 
adventures in the land of elves and witches. 
A book to captivate children of lively imag- 
inations. 

Goody Two Shoes’ Picture Book, containing 

Goody Two Shoes, Aladdin and the Yellow 

Dwarf, with colored pictures by Walter Crane. 

John Lane. 
Three famous tales for children in large print 
on a wide page, delightfully illustrated by 
Walter Crane. A model book for children 
just beginning to read. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Urchins at the Pole, by Marie O. Corbin and 
Charles B. Going. pp. 71. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00 net. 

The black skate eggs, which every child who 

knows the sea beach has found and wondered 

at, are used with capital effect as the sugges- 
tion of these pictures. The rhymes have 
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abundant go and there is a good penny- 
worth of amusement for little children in 
the book. 

Clean Peter and the Children of Grubbylea, 


by Ottilia Adelborg, translated by Ada Wallas. 
pp. 24. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Taking pictures for the nursery, with clever 
rhymes to match, devoted to the inculcation 
of personal cleanliness. The children will 
enjoy them. 


The Round Rabbit and Other Child Verse, 
ay a Lee. pp. 102. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Mrs. Lee’s delightful volume of children’s 
verse comes to us in a new red dress, in more 
ambitious and enlarged form. The graceful 
pictures and unique cover design are the same 
as in the first edition. We liked the press 
work in that earlier little brown volume better, 
but the loss of delicacy finds compensation, 
perhaps, in the large page and bigger print of 
this new edition. The poems ought to be 
better known. 

aoury 7im > ig foe L. Moore. Zimmer. 
Large pages, bright illustrations, picture 
alphabets and merry rhymes. Not of the 
highest art or literary quality, but pleasing 
for little children. 

The Bairn-books: The Farm Book, and A 

Book of ak by Walter Copeland. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. $ 35 a set. 
Pretty little books for reading to small chil- 
dren. The pictures are such as the wee tod- 
dlers like. The books are English, which 
only here and there makes a serious differ- 
ence, except in the book of days, where more 
English holidays are included than any Amer- 
ican child will care to remember, and the at- 
tempt to meet American needs by including 
Independence Day is made futile by the for- 
getting of Thanksgiving. In these matters 
Anglo-American cordiality hardly offsets the 
difference of national origin and custom. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dictionary of National Biography, edited by 
Sidney Lee. Supplementary Vols. I., II., III. 
pp. 430, 452, 55%. Macmillan Co. $5.00 

No well-equipped public or student’s library 

can afford to be without the National Diction- 

ary of Biography. It is a compendious store- 
house of facts concerning the great dead of 

Great Britain and her colonies from the earli- 

est times. These supplementary volumes 

bring the record down to date, with judicial, 
non-sentimental, accurate accounts of the 
careers of men. They include lives of Queen 

Victoria by Sidney Lee and of Gladstone by 

Herbert Paul. Very properly the new series 

is introduced by a full memoir of Mr. George 

Smith, the eminent English publisher, to 

whose foresight, courage and good taste the 


_ existence of the whole work is due. 


New Tales of Old Rome, by Rodolpho Lan- 
—. pp. 200. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00 
net. 


The progress of archzological research and 
discovery in and about Rome is well indicated 
in this beautifully illustrated book, which in- 
cludes much of the material used by the 
author in his Gifford lectures in St. Andrew’s 
University. It shows in text and picture re- 
cent recoveries of art, including the vessels 
found at the bottom of Lake Nemi. Jewish, 
English and Scottish memorials in Rome 
form the subject of three chapters, the latter 
including the records and monuments of the 
last Stuarts. Among the pictures the bird’s- 
eye photographs taken from above looking 
down must be noticed, not for the beauty of 
the pictures, but for the good idea of the ar- 
rangement of buildings and ruins which they 
give. 

Lives of the Hunted, by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 


a pp. 361. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 
net. 


Mr. Thompson-Seton—as we must now call 
him—draws upon personal study and long- 
continued observation for these sketches of 
wild life. He makes us share his sympathy 
with the hunted races of the earth, in their 
sufferings, limitations and advances in the 
art of life. It must make grown men and 
children especially more humane to read 
this book. And when we are familiar with 
the text there will be a whole new set of pleas- 
ures in study of the illustrations. 
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Bits from New Books 


Little Things by Big People 


I showed your little things to Bryce 
this morning. He said one noteworthy 
thing—that these little things must be 
done by big people—that they are the 
most difficult things of all to do, and that 
till big people can find time to do them 
they had better wait.—From Letters of 
John R. Green. 


A Golden Rule 


And that was one reason, too, why I 
made my speech to them. Partly, too, I 
did it because I was ashamed to do so 
and remembered one of my golden rules, 
‘* When you are ashamed to speak, speak 
up at once.” But, mind you, that rule is 
only golden with strangers; with your 
own folks there are other considerations. 
—From Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by Graham Balfour. 


A Thankless Task 


What is the use of picking out unhappy 
persons well on in life, and thinking you 
are going to make them happy? How 
can you make them be happy? If it had 
been possible to their natures they would 
have been so long ago, however poor they 
were. And they would not have been so 
poor or so unhappy if they had been will- 
jing to work. Work is such an admirable 
tonic.—From The Benefactress. 


Birds and Men 


But life is more than meat for the birds. 
There is a subtle yet real attraction for 
them in human society. They like its 
stir and change, its attention and admi- 
ration. The shyest and most modest 
of the birds pines for appreciation. 
The cardinal grosbeak, retiring as he 
is, cannot believe that he was born to 
blush unseen—to the tip of his beauti- 
ful crest. And the hermit thrush, medi- 
tative, spiritual and free as the heart of 
the swamp from worldliness—even he 
loves a listener, and would not waste his 
sweetness any longer on desert forest air. 
I do not know a single bird who does not 
prefer a wood with a wagon road through 
it.— From Wild Life Near Home, by Dal- 
las Lore Sharp. 


A Scotch Mother’s Preference 


Ye needna expect peace if the Almichty 
give ye laddies, but I wouldna change 
them for lassies—na, na, I’ll no’ go that 
length.— From Young Barbarians, by Ian 
Maclaren. 


Broad Sympathy 


All the saints belong to the whole 
church of Christ ; and that man robs him- 
self of his inheritance who allows denom- 
inational jealousies or fears to govern 
the range of his sympathies. The streets 
of the city of God are exceeding broad. 
On them is room for the reconciliation of 
ancient enmities.—From the Divine Pur- 
suit, by John E. McFadyen. 


Higher Hands 


“ Aye,” she murmured, “if us had but 
strength to do right in this life, but us 
haven’t; there’s times when we must fail, 
every mother’s son o’ us. O, bodies and 
souls, bodies and souls, ’twud be well if 
we were all one or all t’other.” 

‘‘Don’t waste time blaspheming,”’ Aunt 
Flint putin, harshly. ‘‘ Be thankful that, 
if mixed we are, the mixing was done by 
higher hands than ours.”—From Dunsta- 
ble Weir, by Zack. 


Setting Boys Against History 


The “‘facts” are there, and the ‘“‘dates”’ 
are there, but the history isn’t. WhenI 
was a boy I was as “historical” as most 
boys, more so than most perhaps, but 
writing of this sort used simply to para- 
lyze me. I never could learn it, and I 
think from all I have seen it is this sort 
of dry rattle of names and dates that sets 
boys against history. Moreover, isn’t it 
beginning at the wrong end, and would it 
not have been better to have gone on in 
the style of the opening, to have said 
simply what Hellas and what Rome had 
to give to the modern world, and then 
with as few names and dates as possible 
to have shown how they give it.—From 
Letters of John R. Green. 


Riding Astride 

As I am a warm advocate of riding 
astride for women, perhaps it may be 
well to describe why and how I came to 
adopt that mode. My first long expedi- 
tion was in Iceland, where on one occa- 
sion a girl and I accomplished a distance 
of 163 miles in three days and a few hours, 
This was in a land where there were no 
bridges, rivers had to be swum by the 
ponies, there were no roads, and rough 
paths and dangerous mountain passes 
formed the track. Such rides could never 
be accomplished on asidesaddle. ... There 
is nothing new in sitting astride. Women 
who have to traverse long distances on 
horseback in foreign countries invariably 
do so; indeed every woman in England 
rode in this manner until sidesaddles were 
introduced by Annie of Bohemia, wife of 
Richard II., and many continued to ride 
across the saddle until a much later date. 
—From Mexico as I Saw It, by Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. 


Stumbling on a Wife 


John was in the habit of speaking lightly 
of his achievement. ‘‘There was consid- 
erably more luck than genius about it,’’ 
he said to Sprague. ‘‘I stumbled on the 
right kind of a woman to begin with.” 
“‘Stumbledislovely,’’said Sprague. ‘Did 
it ever occur to you that she stumbled 
too?””—From The Making of a Country 
Home, by J. P. Mowbray. 


Valuing Health 


Good health is very much like money;. 
it is valued most by those who have to 
work hardest to get it, and it is squan- 
dered by those who come by it easily.— 
From Caleb Wright, by John Habberton.. 
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The Fiction of the Year 


This has been another record-breaking 
year, and, so far as books are concerned, 
especially remarkable for its output of 
fiction. Output is the word to be used, 
now that fiction has become a commer- 
cial article, manufactured, advertised, 
and sold as such. There is no disguise 
about it. The publisher exploits his new 
romances frankly in terms of soap: so 
many thousand bars sold last year, so 
many thousand now on hand; to be had 
direct of us or at any grocer’s (please 
mention this paper). Other books are 
now sold at or somewhere near advertised 
prices, but the novel is still an outlaw, 
with as many prices on his head as the 
publisher pleases. You pay $1.50 at the 
Round Bookstore for the volume which 
costs $1.10 at the Midway, and eighty- 
nine cents at Abana and Pharpar’s bar- 
gain counter ; and it is nobody’s business, 
least of all the author’s. 

During the past year or two the public 
has shown itself willing to buy a much 
larger amount of this sort of commodity 
than ever before. This increase in de- 
mand is laid to skillful advertising ; every 
sort of ‘“‘dodge” is resorted to, and most 
of them seem to be successful. The 
reader of the magazine or of the daily 
press can no more get away from the 
name of the recent novel than he can 
from the tooth-powder bore or the anti- 
fat enormity. Apart from its own selling 
value, it evidently serves the publisher 
as the red globe serves the apothecary, or 
the striped pole the barber. One has 
only to glance over the book announce- 
ments in any current publication to see 
how completely the foreground is given 
up to fiction. 

Now we cannot suppose that this situa- 
tion is due to a conspiracy on the part of 
the publisher to defraud the writer of 
history or verse or essays of his share of 
public notice. As a matter of fact, he 
has his public assured to him indepen- 
dently of advertisement. Nobody can 
suppose that the reader of Augustine 
Birrell’s new volume of essays would be 
induced or affected by the statement that, 
say, fifty thousand copies had been printed 
or sold. We do not demand that an es- 
sayist or a poet should be popular. Ap- 
parently that is just what—and pretty 
much all—we demand of the novelist 
just now. Yet when we come to con- 
sider the basis of his popularity we may 
find ourselves puzzled to account for it. 
At first glance there would seem to be 
little in common between such books as 
The Crisis, D’ri and I, The Right of Way, 
The Cavalier, and Kim. Why are they 
all popular? Simply because they have 
been cleverly advertised. 

It is hard to classify novels without 
falling foul of moot terms like “realism,” 
“idealism,” veritism,’’ and so on; but 
there are three types of the current 
popular novel which suggest themselves 
as easily distinguishable and fairly com- 
prehensive: the pure romance, the his- 
torical romance, and the social problem 
story. It is easy enough to see why 
the first-named of these types should 
be popular. Pure romance is a mild, 


By Henry W. Boynton 


and we flatter ourselves a harmless, drug, 
which makes us forget for the moment 
that we are supposed to be of a larger 
growth. To be sure we should not our- 
selves be able, like the hero of The Hel- 
met of Navarre, to spend a night in a 
series of bloody encounters against odds, 
to escape through an underground pas- 
sage from unspeakable dangers, and to 
present ourselves in the morning, with- 
out benefit even of clothes-brush, fresh 
and immaculate in the ante-chamber of 
her high-mightiness the heroine. But we 
like to be told how that more accom- 
plished person did it. And the odd thing 
is that we are pleased month by month 
and year by year with the same simple 
effects. The strong, broad-shouldered, 
blunt youth of eighteen, whose country 
upbringing does not keep him from 
winning the love of the princess, and 
defeating the best swordsman in Europe 
—we know him as well as our next door 
neighbor, or possibly better. And among 
these boasted ‘‘things that happen” with 
which the romance reader admits that 
heis mainly concerned, how much novelty 
is there? The truth is, pure romance 
is as much a conventional affair with 
us as pastoral poetry used to be two 
or three centuries ago. We know the 
sort of thing, and when we find an un- 
usually dainty and well-judged example 
of it, like Monsieur Beaucaire, we greet 
it with enthusiasm as a masterpiece, 
There is a choice, also, in penny whistles. 

Once in a while, of course, comes a 
book like D’ri and I, in which there 
seems to have been achieved something 
more than recombinations of the old ma- 
terial. The hero who routs one besieg- 
ing force with a hose, and another with 
a garrison of embattled wasps, cannot be 
said to have dealt in commonplaces, how- 
ever familiar his personality may be. 
Then there is the brace of heroines, 
doubly charming, like the ‘two little 
Evas” of the modern itinerant Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Clearly the vogue of such 
a book is little more than evidence of 
our willingness to be amused. 

The appeal which is made by a book 
like The Crisis is evidently of a different 
sort; it is not pure fable, but on the con- 
trary a bolus of history sugar-coated with 
romance. The author’s aim has been to 
make some of the great events and per- 
sons of the Civil War period real and 
concrete. From the outset the personal- 
ity of Lincoln dominates the action, and 
the vividness with which that personality 
is treated is the book’s best excuse for 
being. Its entire lack of distinction in 
thought and expression marks it unmis- 
takably as a book of the moment. It is 
precisely this subtle quality of distinc- 
tion which will preserve The Cavalier. 
It is not like Mr, Cable in some ways; the 
action is so rapid thatone has to miss the 
atmosphere of happy leisure which be- 
longs to The Grandissimes or Dr. Sevier. 
But it has the familiar delicacy of inter- 
pretation and phrase. The reader’s com- 
panionship with the characters is never 
interrupted by his interest in the larger 
situation, yet a scene like that at Captain 


Jewett’s deathbed does more than much 
dissertation or chronicle to suggest the 
human aspect of that mighty struggle. 
And the single figure of Charlotte Oliveris 
so incredible, yet so convincing, as to 
rouse us once more to the consciousness 
of Mr. Cable’s supreme gift as a story- 
teller. A writer like this moves amon 
strange happenings because his people 
have taken him there; he has no need to 

ropel them hither and thither among 
stage properties with the adroit wire o 

the inventor. 

I have not included the ‘‘novel of pur- 
pose”’ among the types of current popu- 
lar fiction, though it is still with us, and 
still commands an audience. It may 
have to do with the yoking of disparate 
beliefs, the theme which Mrs. Ward 
treated not long ago in Halbeck of Ban- 
nisdale, and which Richard Bagot has re- 
cently dealt with rather heavily in The 
Casting of Nets. Orit may be the ques- 
tion of race prejudice, as in Mr. Chesnutt’s 
The Marrow of Tradition. But this sort 
of book has not the authority which be- 
longed to it ten years ago; we like a 
thicker veiling of romance over our theo- 
ries just now, or else the starkness of 
professed argument. 

In this category, to be sure, many read- 
ers would include stories like Mr. Park- 
er’s The Right of Way. I do not think 
they belong there, for the novel of pur- 
pose teaches a lesson, and these stories 
merely state problems. They belong, 
that is, to another class of popular novel, 
the social-problem novel. We are pat in 
possession of the difficulty, but not of 
the solution. We are asked to look be- 
neath the simpler aspects of life and to 
brood for a time upon the morbid an- 
atomy of society or of the individual. 
Hence it is not overprofitable to keep 
asking ourselves what is the meaning or 
purpose or moral of The Right of Way, 
Foma Gordyéeff, or The Eternal City, or 
Sir Richard Calmady. They do not tell 
us truths, they give us facts, exhibiting 
certain detached data of life and charac- 
ter in all their puzzling contrariety. Such 
books we leave, not with increased faith 
in human nature or in anything else; we 
are troubled, disconcerted, at sea. There 
is a subtle fascination in the brazenness 
with which our own hidden faults and 
futilities are marshaled into the fore- 
ground and mercilessly brought home to 
us by such studies ; but I doubt if we are 
the better for them, morally or mentally. 

So far there will not seem to have been 
here much approbation of the public 
choice. Fortunately, the year has pro- 
duced one story, the popularity of which 
needs no challenge. The reader is at- 
tracted to it by no catch-penny devices 
on the part of the author, nor by the 
desire for simple amusement, nor by mor- 
bid curiosity. Itcomes, to be sure, armed 
with the authority of a famous name, yet 
it comes as a surprise. We had come to 
think that Mr. Kipling could not produce 
a long story of power. Captains Coura- 
geous was mediocre, and Stalky & Co. 
distinctly beneath admiration, if not con- 
tempt; yet here is Kim. What is the 
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strength of this strange story? It has 
not the least tinge of conventional ro- 
mance, it is neither sentimental nor mor- 
bid, it has very little plot, and no rapid 
action. The hero is nothing more than a 
boy when we leave him. It is nowhere 
suggested that he is handsome, or particu- 
larly muscular, or strikingly virtuous. 
He is clever, to be sure, but the story 
closes before he has had time to do great 
things. He begins as a Anglo-Indian 
gamin, and rises to be a government spy, 
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beyond which estate he sees no reason 
for desiring to go. Yet heis thoroughly 
interesting, a fit person to act as show- 
man for the gorgeous spectacle of Indian 
life which is always shining, shifting, 
deploying before us in the pages of this 
absorbing book. Here too are facts, but 
everywhere suggested in their relation- 
ship to other facts, everywhere the cou- 
riers of truth. This particular life we 
have not seen, probably shall never see, 
possibly have no great wish to see, in the 
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flesh. Butto have seen it through such 
eyes, distant and alien as it is from our 
own life, to have felt the throbbing 
humanness and beauty of it, is to have 
grown in breadth and sympathy—to have 
“acquired merit,” as the wonderful old 
Lama would say. Such a story is far 
greater than the moment which brings 
it forth. That it should have been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm on four con- 
tinents is the most heartening sign of 
this passing year of fiction. 





The New Church in Nome, 


Here is an interior view of it. The con- 
gregation having outgrown the first build- 
ing, it became necessary to erect another at 
once. Anappeal made Feb. 25 to the miners 
of the camp for volunteer labor brought out 


By Rev. R. A. George, Cleveland, Ohio 


eleven or twelve o’clock. After breakfasting 
and doing their chores they go to the reading- 
room, where they can find companionship, 
good books, light and heat. With coal at $50 
a ton, @ warm room in that cold northland 

counts for something. Those thus 








served by the church, when an appeal 
was made for help in building a new 
edifice, gladly responded. 

The first building is now used as 
library andreading-room. It contains 
over fifteen hundred books and pe- 
riodicals. It is supported by the 
church at a cost of about $75 per 
month. 

The hospital has now no official 
connection with the church. Mr. and 
Mrs. McKay, who have charge, how- 
ever, are among its leading workers. 
The hospital is managed by a board 
of business men and is self-support- 
ing. It is finely equipped and a great 
credit to the place. There was little 
sickness during the summer, hence 
few patients are in the wards. 

Rev. W. C. Fowler of Genesee, Idaho, 
who takes charge of the work in place 
of Rev. Mr. Davies, is already on the 





HOSPITAL AT NOME 


twenty-five men the first morning. They came 
with picks and shovels and began to clear 
off the four feet of snow that covered the 
ground. Some days as many as seventy 
men worked upon the building, nearly all 
giving their service. Through weather often 
below zero they worked on, and by March 17, 
inside of twenty-one days, the new church 
was complete. It is one of the best buildings 
in the city, and will seat 500. 

It will be seen that chairs are used for 
seating, and the American flag is prominent 
in the decorations. The flowers seen do not 
grow in Alaska, though they may have been 
manufactured there. 

The church was dedicated on the first Sun- 
day of September, free of debt. After a pub- 
lic offering a balance of $200 remained, but 
the trustees announced that they would 
assume the debt. Upon this an ex-saloon 
keeper and a Roman Catholic came forward 
and asked permission to contribute the $200, 
which was gladly granted. The cost of build- 
ing and lot has been about $10,000. 

Two facts have made possible this splendid 
achievement. Rev. William Davies had won 
the hearts of the people of Nome, who hold 
him in loving esteem. He is a social, tactful 
gentleman, an excellent preacher and has the 
confidence of the entire community. Nome 
gives him up with great reluctance; but the 
larger Alaskan work, of which he has been 
given the oversight, demands that he should 
go to Douglas for the winter. Then the 
church, through its services and reading- 
room and library, has rendered splendid serv- 
ice to the people of Nome, and they were 
grateful. In the dark winter days the men 
in their shacks and cabins do not rise before 


the ground and has made a good im- 
pression. 

There are three great institutions at Nome— 
the stores of the great trading companies, 
the saloons and the Congregational church. 
It costs about $3,500 per year to carry on 
the church and its departments. It is entirely 
self-supporting. The edifice is crowded both 
morning and evening and is a veritable 
beacon light in that great northland. 


Alaska 


Items of Interest 


Agents of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crudity to Animals removed “burrs” from 
the bits of horses attached to equipages owned 
by some of the wealthiest leaders of New 
York society last week. 


Most reliable reports indieate that the new 
Ameer of Afghanistan, Habib Ullah, will not 
prove a source of friction bringing on war; 
and that Great Britain and Russia have an 
understanding which precludes the recent 
change of rulers leading to any open conflict 
between them. 


The French Academy has awarded a prize 
of $200 to Cecile Morand, a seamstress, who is 
a dwarf and is lame, and notwithstanding 
has, from the time she was thirteen years old, 
supported a paralytic father, a sick mother 
and ten brothers and sisters. This is one of 
forty prix de vertu awarded by the academy 
each year. 


M. Jules Siegfried, ex-minister of com- 
merce and head of the French delegation to 
the International Y. M. C. A. Convention in 
Boston last June, lecturing at the Musée So- 
cial in Paris on impressions of this country, 
told his hearers recently that this century 
would see the United States the greatest and 
most powerful commercial nation of the 
world. “If France is wise,” he said, “she 
will not delay to take advantage of America’s 
traditional friendship in order to secure the 
means, by a give and take policy, of getting a 
fair share of this vast, unlimited and ever-in- 
creasing field of commercial enterprise be- 
yond the Atlantic.” 





INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
The Boy and His Heroes 


By C. Hanford Henderson 


There are improvements 
‘ope for Women’s in the world, even in the 
— much-berated world of 
fashionandof women’sclothes. It would 
not be easy to make the women of today 
realize what their mothers and grand- 
mothers suffered at the dictate of the 
dressmaker. Here is a realistic bit of 
description by one of the sufferers, Gail 
Hamilton, who was too independent ever 
to have been in the extreme of a ludi- 
crous fashion. The date is 1857, just at 
the time of the great financial crash ; the 
scene is the Old Center Church in Hart- 
ford, Ct. ‘In the afternoon,’ she writes, 
“there were two strangers—ladies—in 
the pew. I was there first. I stood to 
let them go by me. Only one attempted 
it. I had on hoops. She had on hoops. 
I compressed. She compressed. Tug— 
squeeze—push—there we go. No, her 
shawl has caught in my palm-leaf fan. 
Can’t move—won’t come off. O, dear! 
Whatatime! The next time I shall not 
try to let a lady go by.” The coming of 
electric cars, we fancy, effectively forbids 
a recurrence of inflated crinoline. Flesh 
and blood could not endure it. Imagine 
a crowded car filled with behooped fair 
ones, and the struggles of the bewildered 
men to get in and out! And the larger 
part which women now play in the daily 
practical activities of life is, we trust, a 
perpetual insurance against too hamper- 
ing regulations of the gown-makers. 


With the approach of 
Christmas we hear again 
the usual talk about “‘ the 
obligations of the season, the burden of 
shopping, the farce of exchanging pres- 
ents.” We haven’t a particle of sympa- 
thy with people who take this attitude. 
Christmas and obligation are words which 
in their true meaning contradict each 
other, and if any regard gift giving as 
an obligation and a bore, this is a good 
year for them to emancipate themselves. 
Christmas is the festival of childhood, 
and it is a pity that we cannot accept its 
opportunity of showing thoughtful kind- 
ness in a more childlike spirit. If our 
giving could only be made spontaneous, 
freed from routine, from the fear of “‘set- 
ting an unwise precedent,” from all sug- 
gestion of barter, it would cease to bea 
burden and become a delight. Once in 
the year we have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing friendship in tangible form— 
why not rejoice in it? One woman of 
our acquaintance claims that a thought- 
less, unloving gift is dishonest. In a 
personal letter she writes: ‘“‘I have some 
rather unworldly, and I suppose they 
would be called silly, notions about gifts 
to friends. Why just a tiny card, with 
the Christ Child illuminating it and re- 
minding us what the day signifies, or 
some bit of written or printed verse 
which is sent ‘because it made me think 
of you,’ means so much more and is truly 
in keeping with the good will which dis- 
tinguishes the day. If only we would 
never insult any one with a gift that is 
not honest clear through!” 


Honesty in Christ- 
mas Giving 





The most of everything is that which is 
unexpressed.—_Henry Ward Beecher. 


My small friend, Jack, is a philosopher 
of the first order—Jack of the big blue 
eyes and fascinating smile. And Jack’s 
turn for philosophizing shows itself no- 
where more distinctly than in his hero- 
worship. In his little mind there stand 
one high altar and a number of lesser 
ones. The altars are permanent, but the 
incense on them does not always go up to 
the same gods. Jack’s worship takes the 
most subtle form of flattery. He is a 
born imitator, and from month to month 
lives under the dominance of successive 
ideals. If you told Jack this he would 
laugh at you. All the same, Jack is fol- 
lowing an ideal just as surely and often 
much more directly than you are yourself. 

Jack’s imitation is a piece of clever in- 
duction. Being a practical small person, 
he does not care for fairy tales, and only 
for ordinary stories when they have a 
sufficient amount of steam, electricity, 
gunpowder, wild animals, knives and In- 
dians mixed up with the human emo. 
tions, but he does have a boy’s love for 
well-told, eventful biography. Being also 
a concrete philosopher, Jack does not 
draw his ideals in any abstract termi- 
nology. He holds them in mind as living 
men and women. Jack reasons, and not 
unfairly, that what made the hero ad- 
mirable would also make him admirable. 

Even the hero’s faults and mannerisms 
come in for due meed of imitation. If 
the hero wrote a very bad hand, hardly, 
indeed, distinguishable, Jack views with 
complacency his own abominable scrawl. 
If the hero was masterful, Jack is mas- 
terful and lords it over his smaller broth- 
ers and sisters up to the margin of his 
ability to suppress insubordination. If 
the hero played for high stakes, Jack af- 
fects an equal recklessness. In turn Jack 
is prince or bandit, soldier or saint. And 
not Jack only, but the clumsiest stable 
boy has a touch of genuine hero worship 
and follows his cult unbeknown to the 
literalist who employs and abuses him. 

The trouble with Jack’s heroes, when 
they are altogether self-chosen, is that 
their credentials are not always good. 
If one takes life seriously, even the ac- 
cepted heroes of the world may not pass 
unchallenged. They may prove monsters 
reported heroes through the stupidity of 
past and present chroniclers. It is a pity 
at this stage of the game for boys to wor- 
ship Napoleon. If the hero be fictitious, 
then Jack is at the mercy of any knight. 
of the pen who may choose to dip into his 
imagination. The prime defect of the 
traditional dime novel is this setting up 
of altars to false gods. When the hero is 
in theflesh it is worth remembering that 
his merit may be the smaller part of him, 
and Jack can hardly be expected te dis- 
criminate. 

That Jack’s heroes are not consistent 
with one another goes without saying, 
but is less serious than one might at first 
suppose. In glancing back at my own 
list, and noticing that it contains such 
dissimilar persons as Marcus Aurelius, 
Davy Crockett, Lord Macaulay, St. Fran- 
cis, Darwin, Clifford and Emerson, I am 


more struck with the fact that each had 
something to give thanI am with the oil- 
and-water character of the mixture. 

But even when the heroes are quite 
legitimate, the important fact that the 
majority of them, however great, are 
no longer literally imitatable is apt to 
escape Jack’s notice, as indeed it often 
escapes our own. St. Francis was un- 
questionably the most beautiful person- 
ality of the middle ages. But this must 
not blind one to the fact that as social, 
economic doctrines his espousal of pov- 
erty and his magnification of alms are 
thoroughly unsound; that, reproduced 
today, they would be unpardonable sen- 
timentality, and that they may even be 
responsible in part for the hordes of beg- 
gars which still disgrace Italy. 

A most compelling example of the per- 
fect life was Jesus, and he has been held 
up by pious souls to the hero worship of 
generations of children, without, it seems 
to me, any very adequate result. The 
defect here is not in the hero and not in 
his lack of universality. It is in the 
terms of the imitation. For prudential 
reasons Jack is nominally a disciple and 
lays up for himself treasure in heaven at 
the rate of a penny per Sunday. But it 
would be difficult for Jack, even if he 
wanted to, to follow out his cult seri- 
ously. To so prosaic a mind, the imi- 
tation of Jesus looks like the veriest 
moonshine. To a mind of another type, 
to a mind like Tolstoy’s, for example, 
the imitation becomes a bit of fantastic 
literalism. Itis given to but few spirits 
to seize upon the timelessness of the 
Christ idea and translate it into the terms 
of the present moment, and we cannot 
expect it of an unaided boy. 

So the two facts remain: first, that Jack 
is an undoubted hero worshiper, and this 
quite as truly whether his hero be a mod- 
ern money-getter or an ancient sage ; and, 
secondly, that this cult leads to the king- 
dom of light only as the heroes be intelli- 
gently chosen and intelligently imitated. 

The way to turn this situation to good 
account seems to me very simple. It is 
to be much less careful about getting 
down town early to the office, much less 
diligent in business when the business is 
not significant, and very much more care- 
ful to see what Jack is reading, what sort 
of companions he is going with, what 
thoughts are filling up his days. Ina 
word, it is to look after Jack’s heroes. 

The common method of the paterfamil- 
ias and the method of the lady back of 
the coffee cups, the method of attacking 
Jack’s conclusions instead of going to the 
heart of the matter and transforming the 
premises, is thoroughly unsound, thor- 
oughly unpsychological. It is a method 
supposed to take less time, one of the 
cheap and nasty’s of commercialism. 
But it were far better to let Jack grow up 
an honest heathen, passing from savage 
to barbarian, from barbarian to semi-civ- 
ilized, from semi-civilized to Bostonian, 
working out his own salvation without 
hypocrisy, even if necessarily without 
speed, than to rob him of directness and 
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sincerity. Every thoroughgoing edu- 
cator would much rather have to do with 
an honest bad boy—if an honest boy could 
be bad—than with a smoothed-over young- 
ster of double life—an outer shell of con- 
formity and an inner soul of anarchy. 

It is a real obstacle that so very few 
heroes, and especially so very few that 
Jack unaided would be apt to elect for 
his own, are open to objective imitation. 
Even the greatest of them, Socrates, St. 
Francis, Jesus, need interpretation. The 
time-setting counts, and that is precisely 
what Jack cannot be expected by him- 
self to lay hold upon. The Zeitgeist 
determines the outer aspect of heroism, 
the variable part—the thing that Jack 
sees. It is the spirit in the hero, the 
subjective part of him, that is timeless 
and eternal—the very thing that Jack 
fails to see. If the hero, fallen on days 
of violence, must needs take to arms, 
it is the arms that Jack sees. A drum, 
a tin sword, a dummy rifle, a cocked 
hat become the insignia of heroism, and 
in these Jack struts about a bit taller 
than he commonly is in knickerbockers 
without such re-enforcements. Later, 
he either continues his mistake of sup- 
posing sword and gun to be necessarily 
heroic, or else he mistrusts heroism al- 
together, and gives himself over with 
open cynicism to the pursuit of the ma- 
terial. 

It is needless to remark that both this 
mistaking of values and this disillusion- 
ment are tragic in their mischievousness. 
For, after all, it is the idea that is signifi- 
cant, the idea underlying Jack’s life and 
making it splendid or mean. What Jack 
sets his heart on, that Jack will get, get 
it in larger or smaller measure, but quite 
certainly get it. If I may quote the wise 
Goethe once more—“ Be careful what you 
pray for in your youth lest you get too 
much of it in your old age.”’ 

It would seem, then, that Jack’s heroes 
need selection, revision, interpretation. 
Their influence will naturally depend 
upon the hold which they have on Jack’s 
affections and the persistence of their 
image. Now, however potent the world 
of make-believe, flesh and blood are still 
more potent. However imperious the 
impression made by Cesar or Davy Crock- 
ett, the living comrade out-rivals him. 
It is Jack’s contemporaneous heroes that 
I should most want to scrutinize. 

This brings me finally to the very ker- 
nel of what I have to say, and it is sim- 
ply this: that the most available hero for 
Jack to follow, and the very best, is just 
yourself—father, brother, uncle, cousin, 
friend, schoolmaster, whoever you may 
be—provided in your own way you are 
interpreting anew the Christ idea, and 
are resolutely purifying, perfecting, ex- 
panding your own life, and are moving 
with gentle compulsion into the beautiful 
kingdom of the light. Jack will accom- 
pany you. He is a born hero worshiper. 
And when later you must needs drop 
his hand for a time in order yourself to 
pass into that undiscovered. country, his 
heart will warm itself with your mem- 
ory, and his life will be graciously led 
by the same kindly light that led you. 





Success and happiness are only to be 
had in giving up our own will.—General 
Gordon. 
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Tangles 


76. ANACROSTIC 
(The acrostic—first letters of the lines—is 
an anagram.) 
One Name of a tiny flower, 


Nestled within a bower; 
Elm and oak branches above. 


Nestled in mosses and grasses; 
April, the jade, as she passes, 
Must loiter to kiss this Adonis, 
Emblem of Venus’s love. 
MYRTLE. 


77. A QUEER MENAGERIE 


Desiring to become better acquainted with 
the nature and habits of some of our animals, 
a gentleman succeeded in procuring the fol- 
lowing curious creatures: 1. A material used 
in the construction of the ark. 2. A weight. 
3. Part of a clock. 4. A servant in livery. 
5. A double tripod. 6. A machine for lifting 
ships. 7. An object of interest and curiosity. 
8. A dye from the pulp inclosing the seeds 
of the Bixa Orellana. 9. A small rope made 
by hand of two or more repe-yarns twisted 
and rubbed backward and forward with can- 
vas or tarred parceling. 10. The color black. 
11. A portable device for punching iron plates. 
12. A high silk hat. 13. An inhabitant of 
Wisconsin. 

E. M. FAIrn. 


78. INITIAL CHANGES 


Amid all the striking splendors of magnifi- 
cent figure paintings and bizarre Oriental 
studies at the Paris Art Salon of 1900, there 
was one picture before which the crowds lin- 
gered longest—a simple little scene of a bit 
of New England seacoast. There was all 
the charm of nature and the poetry of a NINE 
THREE in the quiet landscape; the fields of 
SIX, newly cut, drying in the morning sun’s 
TWELVES, with a glimpse of the ONE curv- 
ing inland, and a tiny TWO a mile or so from 
shore. In the foreground a bronzed and stal- 
wart country lad walked beside a very FOUR 
of a girl, and his head was bent to catch her 
words as if he trembled lest she should THIR- 
TEEN him TEN. It needed but the shrill 
cry of the SEVEN or the FIVE EIGHT of 
the meadow lark to complete the real effect 
of the picture, and the American visitors 
went their FOURTEEN from it with plain- 
tive, homesick eyes and lips that sighed while 
they smiled, which were the sincerest tributes 
one could ELEVEN. MYRTLE. 


79. HISTORICAL TREES 
(Where situated and how noted in Ameri- 
can history ?) 
Beneath a large elm a Quaker once stood, 
And his words to red men spoken 
Concluded a famous treaty of peace, 
That was “sworn to and never broken.” 


In the trunk of a trusty oak, 

When danger was threatening their right, 
Did men a precious possession hide, 

That later was brought to light. 


Under an elm, now famous, indeed, 
On which many have gone to look, 
The Father of his Country, one summer day, 
The command of the army took. 
E. L. C. 


ANSWERS 


75. Cooke, White, Black, Abelard, Doe, Roe, 
Burns, Cole, Coke, Pitt, Browning, Grevy, Saxe, 
Fillmore, Saladin, Longfellow, Low, Pierce, Baker, 
Ruskin, Stowe, Drake, Shadwell, Lamb, Tell, Brown, 
Nott, Green, Cesar, Mark, Gray, Hayes, Holmes, 
Early, Peel, Bell, Church, Knox, Mann, Revere, 
Moore, Columbus, Prior, Hale, Grant, Penn, Words- 
worth, Brooks, Reade, Speke, Longstreet, Haw- 
thorne, Taylor, Farrar, Hare, Marryatt, Lover, 
Wright, George, Whistler, Singer, Fox, Mother- 
well, Laud, Scott, Paul, Bragg, Pope, Worth, Gay, 
Moody, Cross, Akenside. 

These arv answers given to 73: From Nillor and 
Grant—1. $2,100; 2. $600, $1,200, $2,400. From 
R. F.—1. $1,400. There seems to be some confu- 
sion in 71, and Grant and others call for a correct 
statement. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE GLORY OF HUSIANITY 


When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which Thou hast ordained; what is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him? For 
Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor. 





We reproach our Maker when we act 
as if we were made only for little ends,— 
Thomas Wilson. 





No man so highly honoreth God as he 
whose conversation isin heaven. Is not 
a parent disgraced when his children feed 
on husks, are clothed in rags and keep 
company with none but rogues and beg. 
gars? Is it not so with our Heavenly 
Father, when we who call ourselves his 
children feed on earth and the garb of 
our souls is like that of the world; and 
our hearts familiarly converse with and 
cleave to the dust rather than stand 
continually in our Father’s presence? 
Surely we live below the children of the 
king, not according to the height of our 
hopes, nor the provision of our Father's 
house and the great preparations made 
for the saints.— Richard Baxter. 


Take off this load of responsibility from 
the human race and we might be happy 
but we never could be great.—Lyman 
Abbott. 








To despair of man is to dishonor God.— 
Thorold. 


1 wander in a maze of fear, 
Hid in impenetrable night, 

Afar from God—and yet so near, 
He keeps me always in his sight. 





I am as dross and less than dross, 
Worthless as worthlessness can be; 

I am so precious that the cross 
Darkened the universe for me. 


I am unfit, even from the dust, 
Master, to kiss thy garment’s hem; 
I am so dear that thou, though just, 
Wilt not despise me nor condemn. 
—Phebe Cary. 





Every sinner is living beneath his proper 
self.— William M. Taylor. 


O God our Heavenly Father, who 
hast made our human life so glorious 
and so free, though marred by sin 
and subject unto death, we thank 
Thee for our birthright and our hope 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. Help us to 
live as becometh children of the Most 
High God, putting away all pride, 
impurity and selfishness, and lleen. 
ing our desires to the perfect pattern 
of the life of Jesus. When the weak- 
ness of the flesh threatens our heart's 
peace, help us to take refuge in Thy 
presence. When we are cast down 
and our hearts die within us in re- 
membrance of our sin, lift us up and 
make us joyful in Thy forgiving love. 
Help us to live habitually in the 
higher, and not the lower, regions 
of our thought, affection and desire. 
And may Thy wish for us be more 





and more fulfilled through guidance 
of Thy Spirit and cheerful obedience 
of our hearts to every word of Thine. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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For the 
The Quest of Lazy-Lad 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Have you heard the tale of Lazy-Lad 
Who dearly loved to shirk, 
For he “hated” his lessons and “hated” his 
tasks, 
And he “ hated ”’ to have to work ? 
So he sailed away on a summer day 
Over the ocean blue; 
Said Lazy-Lad, “I will seek till I find 
The Land of Nothing-to-do. 


“For that is a jelly land I know, 
With never a lesson to learn, 
And never an errand to bother a fellow 
Till he doesn’t know where to turn. 
And I’m told the folks in that splendid place 
May frolic the whole year through, 
So everybody good-by—I’m off 
For the Land of Nothing-to-do! ”’ 


So Lazy-Lad he sailed to the west 
And then to the east sailed he, 

And he sailed north and he sailed south 
Over many a league of sea, 

And many a country fair and bright 
And busy came into view ; 

But never, alas, could he find the coast 
Of the Land of Nothing-to-do. 


Then Lazy- Lad sailed back again, 
And a wiser lad was he, 

For he said, “I’ve wandered to every land 
That is in the geography, 

And in each and all I’ve found that folks 
Are busy the whole year through, 

And everybody in every place 
Seemed to have something to do. 


“So it must be the best way after all 
And I mean to stay on shore 

And learn my lessons and do my tasks 
And be lazy-lad no more. 

The busiest folks are the happiest, 
And what mother said was true, 

For I’ve found out there is no such place 
As the Land of Nothing-to-do.”’ 





Flo’s Fairy Day 
BY EFFIE HEYWOOD 


“QO, dear, it’s so tiresome just to bea 
little girl,” said Flo. “I wish I was a 
fairy; then I could do what I liked. I 
wouldn’t have te go to school and learn 
my lessons, or help mamma. I should wear 
lovely rings and just eat cake and sweet 
things whenever I was hungry.” 

“So you would like to be a fairy?” 
asked mamma, who was sewing by thenur- 
sery window. ‘ Well, dear—let me see— 
you can try it tomorrow. You can bea 
fairy for the entire day.” 

“Really?” cried Flo. 

“Yes,” said mamma, gravely. ‘“ You 
can be a play fairy. I will make you 
some wings and you can do what you like 
all day.” 

“And not go to school?” asked Flo, 
excitedly, “or mind baby brother—or 
anything?” 

“No,” said mamma, “fairies don’t do 
those things. You can tell me about it 
when you come back as my little girl to- 
morrow night.” 

So mamma made Flo some paper wings, 
arid a gold paper crown for her head, and 
early the next morning she went out in 
the garden. When schooltime came, 
Ellen Dean, who was Flo’s best friend, 
went by alone, and Flo was half sorry she 
could not join her. 

“Aren’t you coming to school?” asked 


Children 


Ellen. “And what are you wearing 
those wings for?” 

“I’m going to be a fairy today,” replied 
Flo; ‘it’s lots of fun. Mamma says I 
needn’t go to school.” 

‘*O, dear, how foolish!”” answered prac- 
tical little Ellen; ‘‘we were going up to 
the Benson’s pasture at recess and mother 
baked a little tartfor you and me. Well, 
I’m glad I’m not a fairy.” 

Flo watched her until she disappeared 
down the road, then she turned half re- 
gretfully and walked back to the seat un- 
der the apple tree. 

About the middle of the forenoon Un- 
cle Dick drove over from the mill in the 
old depot wagon that Flo enjoyed so 
much to ride in. He wanted to take 
mamma and Flo and baby brother to 
the village, but when he saw Flo he 
laughed. ‘‘ What are the wings for?” he 
asked. 

“I’m a fairy,” said Flo, soberly. 

“*O!” said Uncle Dick, and he laughed 
again. 

‘Of course a fairy would never ride in 
a depot wagon,” said mamma, “‘ because 
it would not be half fine enough and her 
wings would crush.”’ Then she turned to 
Uncle Dick. ‘‘I should like to go,” she 
said, ‘‘but the baby is fretty this morn 
ing, so I couldn’t take him, and there is 
no one to tend him, for Norah is busy 
with the ironing.” 

“Let Flo take him,” suggested Uncle 
Dick, but mamma shook her head. 

**No,” she said, ‘‘ Flo is a fairy, so she 
couldn’t care for a baby. I really can’t 
go, although I wish I could.” 

So Uncle Dick drove away, and mamma 
went back into the house. Flo played all 
the fairy games she could think of, and 
danced and.sang and made flower chains 
until dinner time. Norah was cooking 
the very things Filo liked best, but 
mamma came to the door to say that her 
dinner would be carried to the summer 
house, because fairies did not come to 
the table. She seemed to know all about 
them. Flo sat down to a solitary meal, 
consisting of sandwiches, crackers and 
cake, for mamma said fairies could never 
eat beefsteak and vegetables, but even 
though Flo had her best china set and all 
the cake she could eat, it did not taste so 
very good, afterall. — 

The afternoon passed slowly. She saw 
Norah go out to feed the chickens, and 
her first impulse was to say, ‘I always 
feed them,” then she remembered she 
was a fairy, and they never did such 
things. She began to wish she could 
finish the square of patchwork that had 
seemed such a difficult task to her yes- 
terday, and there were berries to be 
picked for tea, but of course such things 
were out of the question. She flitted 
about the orchard on an imaginary horse 
until she saw the children coming home 
from school. They were having a merry 
time, and she longed to join them, only 
she knew they would laugh at her wings. 
O, how tired she was! How still every- 
thing seemed, and how the bees hummed 
—faintly—faintly— 

Mamma found her asleep an hour later 
and carried her up into her own little 
room. Flo thought she was dreaming 
when she opened her eyes. 
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“©, goody!” were her first words, 
“I’m a little girl again, and I’m so glad, 
mamma.” 

Poor mamma looked very tired and Flo 
put her arms around her neck and kissed 
her. “I never want to be a fairy any 
more,” she said. 

Mammasmiled. ‘I thought you would 
learn your lesson, dear, and be my own 
sensible little girl again. I wanted you 
to learn how sweet it is to be satisfied 
with one’s own life and with doing every 
little duty willingly that comes to one. 
And I want you to remember, my little 
Flo, that the greatest happiness does not 
come merely by pleasing one’s self.” 

And Flo did not forget her lesson. She 
kept the wings as a reminder of the day 
she was a fairy. 





A Model Speller 


A teacher whose spelling’s unique, 
Thus wrote down the “ Days of the Wique”’: 
The first he spelt “‘Sonday,”’ 
The second day, *‘ Munday ”— 
And now a new teacher they seek. 
—Charles B. Loomis, in St. Nicholas. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


makes a food that 
is like mother’s 
milk. 


Send for a free sample of Me/lin’s Food. 








Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 









Stop Thief ! 
Scouring 
steals the 
plate. Use 


ELECTRO 


SILVER POLISH Aq 


SILICO 


for cleaning 


and polishing 
before it’s 
too late. 






















LICORICE TABLETS, 
(5 & 10¢ PACKAGES.) 
FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 
MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. 


GLYCERINE TABLETS, 
(10¢ POCKET TINS.) 
FOR RELIEF OF 
; HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
(IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 
U MAILED FREE UPOM RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
863 Broaoway, Wy.ciTY. 
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The Making of a Nation’ 


V. Its Deliverance Commemorated 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The Israelites believed that the crea- 
tion of their nation was as truly the act 
of God as the creation of the world. The 
story of the “night much to be remem- 
bered” became an essential element both 
of their individual and their national life. 
It is not a chronicle written at the time 
of the occurrence, but an account re- 
corded long afterward for the purpose of 
impressing on the people their obligation 
to God, their reason for relying on him, 
and their assurance of the divine origin 
and mission of Israel. The scene it de- 
scribed was to be re-enacted each year in 
every family to teach the children of 
“the sacrifice of Jehovah’s passover, who 
passed over the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians and 
delivered our houses.” New meanings 
were added to it in the course of history, 
some of which appear to have been incor- 
porated into the account as first given in 
the book of Exodus. For two festivals 
here appear to have been combined in 
one story. The escape of the Israelites 
was accomplished at midnight in the 
greatest haste [Ex. 12: 29-36]. But they 
were directed to spend four days prepar- 
ing for the Paschal feast [vs. 3-14], and 
seven days in the feast of unleavened 
bread [vs. 15-20]. We must therefore 
study the Passover as it was used to 
teach the people when it was observed in 
later times, and as its significance has 
been shown to us through the experience 
of Jewish and Christian centuries. Let 
us imagine a Jewish family observing the 
Passover. The steps taken are these: 

1. The sacrifice chosen. It might be 
either a lamb or a kid, But it must be 
the choicest of the flock, for the best we 
have must be taken for the worship of 
God. It must be deliberate, giving time 
for meditation. It must be provided for 
an entire family, for no nation can have 
the divine favor unless family life is 
honored. It must be killed in the pres- 
ence of the whole congregation, for all 
must share in the solemn act of worship 
which reminds the people that the nation 
is a unit created by God. Its blood must 
be sprinkled on the door posts, for the 
nation was created through the sacrifice 
of life. It must be the culminating act 
of a series, all of which are intended to 
impress every one with the fact that God 
declared, ‘‘ for in this self-same day have 
I brought your hosts out of the land of 
Egypt.” 

2. The sacrifice eaten. It was to be 
roasted, not raw, not boiled in water, but 
so cooked that no foreign substance should 
mingle with it. The carcass was to be 
left whole with no bone broken. It was 
to be eaten with all signs of haste. The 
bread was unleavened, the only dressing 
for the food was bitter herbs, the people 
were to be prepared for immediate de- 
parture on a journey and to eat while 
standing. All that they could not eat 
was to be at once burned up. ‘These cus- 
toms changed in many respects in proc- 
ess of time, as may be seen by comparing 
Ex. 12 with the accounts in the gospels 





*Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 15. Text, Ex. 
12: 1-18: 16; compare Matt. 26: 17-30. Inter- 
national Lesson, The Passover. 


of the last Passover of Jesus with his 
disciples. They did not prepare the lamb 
four days before the supper. They did 
not stand while eating, but reclined on 
couches. They did not hold their staves 
in their hands nor keep on their shoes. 
Compare Matt. 26: 20-25, John13:5. Our 
Lord cared little about the exact observ- 
ance of religious forms, which the Jews 
regarded and which many now regard as 
essential to religious life [Luke 11: 37- 
40.] 

3. The meaning of the sacrifice taught. 
It was an ordinance [v. 24]. Its purpose 
was to teach; and the chief thing to be 
taught was that Jehovah delivered the 
children of Israel from bondage to the 
Egyptians. As we Americans celebrate 
Independence Day in remembrance of 
the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
1776, so the Jews celebrated the Passover 
at the time of the full moon in the month 
Abib. That month became the beginning 
of the new year. They regarded all their 
first born sons as forfeited to Jehovah 
because he had slain the first born of 
the Egyptians, and they redeemed their 
sons by an offering. They set apart their 
first born animals as sacrifices, because, 
they said, ‘‘ by strength of hand Jehovah 
brought us forth out of Egypt.” All 
these they taught their children at the 
Passover time. Its great lesson was that 
their deliverer and protector was Jeho- 
vah. Salvation from death and salvation 
from bondage they owed to him, When 
he passed through the homes of the Egyp- 
tians and smote all their first born, he 
passed over all the homes of the Israel- 
ites. The sign of their safety was the 
blood sprinkled on the door posts. When 
the people were helpless in the grip of 
their oppressors, the hand of God set 
them free. Was it strange that in later 
ages they chanted at this festival such 
songs as Ps. 114, 115? 

4. The Christian interpretation of the 
sacrifice. The Jews continue to keep the 
Passover as a national feast. Christians 
do not keep it, but find helpful meaning 
in it because Jesus connected it with the 
institution of the supper which commen- 
orated his death, and because his disciples 
likened him to the lamb which was slain 
and eaten at that feast. The symbols 
used are quite different. We eat no flesh 
or unleavened bread. We take leavened 
bread as representing the flesh of Christ 
and wine as representing his shed blood, 
They have no virtue in themselves, but 
they teach us that he gave his life to set 
us free from bondage to sin, and that by 
repentance and obedience to his will and 
by loving service we may abide in union 
of thought and purpose with him. The 
Lord’s Supper, like the Passover, wit- 
nesses to an act of divine mercy and of 
the love of the Father for mankind as 
his children, Thus both stand for one 
sacrifice, which is Christ ciucified for our 
sins and raised again for our justification, 





A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done his 
best.—R. W. Emerson. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 15-21. Imperialism of Chris- 
tianity. Dan. 2: 44, 45. 

There is so much unchristian imperialism 
in the world today that it is good to put the 
Christian kind over against it. Whata sharp 
contrast it is! The one aspires to rule over 
the ends of the earth simply that they may 
pay tribute of one sort or another to their 
rulers; the other contemplates an ultimate 
federation of the world by means of which 
anarchy, lust and cruelty shall eventually 
everywhere be dethroned, and liberty, de- 
cency and harmony established—a federation 
in which the strong shall serve the weak, not 
oppress them. One imperialism draws its 
sword and fights its way to victory ; the other 
employs the Christian weapons of love and 
persuasion. 





Note the fields of human life in which this 
imperialism of Christianity is bound to extend 
itself: 

Geographically. Yes, we Christians must 
proclaim once and again to ourselves and to 
the world that the program of our faith in- 
cludes the Christianization of the darkest 
continents and most remote islands. Where 
today big black spots appear on the map, in- 
dicating the dominance of heathenism, our 
children’s children may see the lines that tell 
of the prevalence of popular enlightenment 
and of a moral life thoroughly permeated 
with the gospel leaven. When we give to 
missions or pray for them, we are doing the 
most logical act of our lives. If Christianity 
is worth anything to us, it is worth just as 
much to the Filipino or Hottentot, and if it 
is not of value to them, sooner or later it will 
lose its worth to us. 


Socially. Our religion must extend its 
sway over all the departments of human life. 
The kingdoms of business, of politics, of 
amusements, of literature and of the fine arts 
must be thoroughly permeated with Christian 
ideals and all that is thought or done in these 
various spheres must be inspired by the 
Christian motive and conform to the Christian 
standard. We have a long way to travel yet 
but strikes and lockouts will not always be 
of frequent occurrence in the industrial 
world. Impure art and vile literature will 
not always be allowed to appeal to the baser 
side of men. A social life characterized by 
extravagances and weakness of all kinds, un- 
controlled by moral principle, will not always 
characterize our great cities and our small 
towns. Thereligion of Christ, little by little, 
will extend its control over these realms and 
put its quieting and transforming touch upon 
their fever and strife, their folly and shame. 








Personally. Let us come nearer home, 
What is the extent of Christianity’s dominion 
over you and me? May there not be many 
weeds in our own gardens, large areas out of 
which we have never once tried faithfully to 
take the thistles and brambles? Have we 
brought every thought into captivity to 
Christ? Areall our passions held tightly in 
leash? Are our motives always guileless and 
our acts above suspicion and reproach? It is 
well to talk largely of the world-wide sweep 
of Christianity, but it is better far so to act 
day by day that he whose right it is to reign 
over the whole earth shall be the undisputed 
master of our thinking and the Lord of our 
whole life, 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec, 8-14. Masters and Servants in 
Christ. Matt. 24: 44-51; 25: 14-30; Eph. 6: 
5-9. 

How to help our servants religiously. How to 
help our masters or mistresses. In what sense 
does Christianity make masters and servants equal? 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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The Progress of the Church 


Events and Tendencies as Seen by Representative [len 


The Episcopalians 
BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 


Now that the smoke has drifted away 
from the San Francisco convention, it 
would appear that the two most im- 
portant points gained are (1) the permis- 
sion to ministers to use in reading “‘les- 
sons” in public worship certain selected 
readings from the Revised Version as 
alternative to the King James Version ; 
and (2) the understanding that bishops, 
under certain circumstances and condi- 
tions, may take under their spiritual 
jurisdiction Christian congregations de- 
sirous of episcopal oversight who are 
loyal to the Scriptures, creeds and sacra- 
ments, but who are not ready for the 
Book of Common Prayer in its entirety. 
For such congregations the bishops will 
authorize other forms of worship. With 
regard to the use of the Revised Version, 
it seems very strange that the American 
church should be so much more con- 
servative than the Church of England, in 
whose congregations the Revised Version 
is not only allowed but, by some bishops, 
warmly encouraged. However, the pres- 
ent half-measure is better than none, and 
may lead to something better later on. 


* 
* * 


The new diocese of Western Massa- 
chusetts has been fully organized under 
that designation, but its first election of 
a bishop has been a failure through the 
declination of Rev. Dr. Greer of New 
York, who received, with remarkable 
unanimity, the only vote of the primary 
convention. At least thirty days must 
elapse between the calling of a new con- 
vention and the convention itself, so that 
it is likely to be January before a second 
choice can be made. Upon whom this 
choice will fall is a matter of pure con- 
jecture, except in the offices of the daily 
papers, where there is more or less 
prophecy as to the result. 


* 
* * 


There is general satisfaction through- 
out the Episcopal Church over the elec- 
tion of Rey. C. H. Brent of Boston as 
Bishop of the Philippines and his ac- 
ceptance of this high office and ministry. 
Mr. Brent is a Canadian by birth but an 
American by adoption, and has been suc- 
cessfully and reputably identified with 
the church in Boston for a number of 
years. He is in theearly prime of middle 
life, stands on about the same ecclesiasti- 
cal footing with Bishop Hallof Vermont, 
and is considered, theologically, a disciple 
of Canon Gore, the new bishop-designate 
of Worcester, England. It is understood 
that a considerable sum, perhaps $50,000, 
has been raised, or will be raised, as a 
working fund for his maintenance and 
that of his work, and he will go to his 
distant field with the confidence, esteem 
and the expectation of a wide circle of 
friends in every part or the country. He 
has been particularly influential with 
young men, and his work among the Eu- 
ropean and American foreigners in Manila 
and parts adjacent must prove important. 
Arrangements are afoot for a farewell 


breakfast to him by his brethren of the 
clergy, Dec. 9. 


The Presbyterians 


BY TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. 


The matter just now most interesting 
us is common in some degree to all the 
leading denominations, viz., our evangel- 
istic movement. Our General Assembly 
in May last appointed a large and repre- 
sentative committee, with Ruling Elder 
John H. Converse, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, 
at its head, to promote evangelistic effort 
throughout the church. 

Under its stimulus, or independently 
of it, many hopeful local movements are 
in progress. The presbytery of Washing- 
ton city, for example, is now carrying on 
a fraternal visitation of its churches by 
committees, consisting in each case of 
two ministers and a ruling elder. They 
hold two preaching services on success- 
ive evenings anda meeting for conference 
and prayer on the intermediate after- 
noon, and if desired assist in further 
services. This evidence of mutual inter- 
est is itself helpful, and excellent results 
in spiritual quickening are already heard 
of. 

Our church is, on the whole, disinclined 
to employ traveling evangelists, the con- 
viction apparently prevailing that each 
pastor should be an evangelist to his own 
people, and should shape his ministry to 
the conversion of the impenitent as well 
as to the edification of believers. It is 
this type of evangelism, together with 
efforts by the local churches in co-opera- 
tion, that the General Assembly’s com- 
mittee seems most solicitous to foster. 

* “f * 

A special committee of ruling elders 
was appointed by our last General As- 
sembly to consider the whole question 
of ‘‘ ministerial relief,’ as the care of 
worn-out and disabled ministers and of 
their widows and orphans is called in 
our church. The church has a board 
for this work at Philadelphia. It main- 
tains two or three homes for those who 
will live at them; and pays a pension 
to such as the presbyteries recommend 
as needy and worthy. But it bas long 
been felt that the matter is inadequately 
handled. Some not fairly entitled to aid 
manage to get it. One such case, if 
known, chills the sympathy of hundreds 
or thousands of donors. At all events, 
the gifts of the church at large are small, 
and less than $200 per year represents 
the aid given to undoubtedly worthy 
beneficiaries. 

The problem is a difficult one, as pen- 
sioning is everywhere. But our church 
has made the fundamental mistake of 
treating it as a question of sympathy 
with distress. It should be treated as 
a matter of debt to be paid. Men who, 
in giving themselves to the church’s serv- 
ice, have deliberately foregone the oppor- 
tunity of accumulating a competence for 
old age are entitled to a decent support, 


to be paid, not given as a dole of alms. 
Now that business men have tackled the 
problem, a solution on business principles 
may be expected. 


The Baptists 


BY REV. 0. P. GIFFORD, D. D 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland 


The most interesting public event of 
the past month in the Baptist world was 
the meeting of the Baptist Congress in 
New York city. The larger the city the 
smaller the local effect of a congress, 
but as a lighthouse is not set to affect the 
local waters, but the passing ships, so a 
congress is not to be measured by its ef- 
fects upon the city in which it is held, 
but upon the denomination to which it 
belongs. The congress threw much light 
on many questions, warning from the 
rocks and reefs, guiding to the channels. 

The consolidation of our national soci- 
eties aroused much interest. The time 
of debate is reached, the time of decision 
may be far in the future. Some men are 
born with an inherited interest in home 
missions, others in city missions, others 
in foreign missions; education confirms 
the inherited tendency. The facts of hu- 
man nature must be taken into account 
in organizing societies. The field is one 
though the fields be many; the present 
organizations should confer and co-oper- 
ate. There might well beacentral cabinet 
made up of the society secretaries, who 
should make a plan of campaign. This 
leads to the larger thought of interdenomi- 
national conference. As the western na- 
tions.and Japan co-operated in China, so 
ought the denominations to co-operate in 
the great world field in bringing in the 
kingdom of God. A comparison of prin- 
ciples, purposes and methods would do 
much to remove misunderstandings and 
hasten results. 

* * 

The borough of Brooklyn has made a 
capture—Dr. Henson of Chicago is to 
take up the work laid down by Dr. Dixon 
when he went to Boston. Henson and 
Lorimer worked side by side for several 
years in Chicago. Greater New York is 
to be congratulated that she has the best 
from the East and the West. All roads 
lead to New York. Both men are in the 
prime of their powers and, like Von 
Moltke and Lord Roberts, may be counted 
on for aggressive campaigns and victo- 
ries. With our form of church organiza- 
tion the man counts for much. 


The Methodists 


BY D. D. THOMPSON 
Editor Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is ap- 
parently soon to have a new constitution. 
One hundred and eight conferences have 
voted and these give a majority of 59 for 
the constitution. The vote is very close. 
To adopt requires a three-fourths vote of 
the ministers. The majority given is 
negative, 59 being the number of nega- 
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tive votes that would offset the affirma- 
tive majority. Sixteen conferences have 
not yet reported. Most of them are 
colored conferences, and if they follow 
the example of the colored conferences 
thus far held they will cast a practically 
unaminous vote. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, therefore, that the constitution will 
be adopted, and become the law of the 
church before the close of the first year 
of the new century. 
* 


* * 

The new constitution had been under 
consideration for twelve years before it 
was acted upon by the General Confer- 
ence of 1900, which met at Chicago. The 
church has always had a constitution, but 
no two persons agreed exactly as to what 
it was. The need of a document concern- 
ing which there could be no differences of 
opinion has long been felt, and the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1888 appointed a com- 
mission to formulate such a document 
and report at the ensuing General Confer- 
ence. After a brief discussion that body 
continued the commission, which reported 
to the General Conference of 1896. That 
General Conference, not being ready to 
act, appointed a new commission which 
reported to the General Conference of 
1900. That body, after a protracted debate 
and considerable amendment, adopted 
the report of the commission by a vote of 
542 to ninety-four, and directed the bish- 
ops to present the constitution to the min- 
isters of the annual conferences for their 


concurrence. 
* ¥ * 


The chief features of the new constitu- 
tion are its recognized provision for the 
admission of women as delegates to the 
General Conference by changing the word 
‘‘laymen”’ in the paragraph relating to lay 
delegates to ‘“‘lay members”; the change 
in the majority required to amend the con- 
stitution from three-fourths of the minis- 
ters to ‘two-thirds of the ministers,” and 
‘‘two-thirds of the members of the lay 
electoral conferences”’; and the election 
of delegates to the lay electoral conference 
(which elects lay delegates to the General 
Conference) by the lay members of the 
church instead of by the quarterly confer- 
ence. 

The principal opposition to the new 
constitution has come from those who, 
on Scriptural grounds, objected to the 
admission of women as delegates to the 


General Conference. 


* 
* * 


The recent Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
ference, which met in London, has quick- 
ened the movement for organic union. 
The indications are that before the next 
decennial gathering is held the various 
branches of British Methodism will have 
unitedintoone. Thesentiment expressed 
in favor of the union of British Metho- 
dists has awakened favorable sentiments 
in favor of a union of American Metho- 
dists, but as yet this sentiment is limited 
to a comparatively few individuals. 
Should two of the smaller Methodist 
bodies unite, the movement would be 
found to be stronger in other bodies than 
is now believed to be the case. 





Bishop Graves of Shanghai, leader of the 
mission work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in China, appeals for prompt aid in 
order that the mission may take advantage of 


the unusual number of openings for educa- 
tional work, the attitude of the empress and 
her advisers toward foreign learning being 
more kindly now than ever before. 





The Outlook from a C. E. Watch 
Tower 
BY REV. FRANOIS E. CLARK 


The outlook for the Christian Endeavor 
movement in all parts of the world was 
never more promising than today. It 
has been my privilege to attend many 
state conventions and smaller gatherings 
of Christian Endeavor unions during the 
past few months, and, taken altogether, 
I have never seen at similar meetings 
such large numbers, sustained enthusi- 
asm and genuine interest in spiritual 
things manifested. These meetings have 
covered a range of territory extending 
from San Diego on the Mexican border 
to British Columbia and from the coast 
of North Carolina to the coast of Maine. 
Especially have the meetings of the last 
few weeks in the Middle West, Missouri, 
Nebraska and other states in that vicin- 
ity, as well as the conventions of New 
York and New England, been for the 
most part of unusual interest and power. 

From foreign lands, also, the news is 
almost uniformly encouraging. In the 
Madras Presidency of India alone there 
are now 420 societies, and the work of 
Secretary Hatch of the India Christian 
Endeavor Union is spoken of by the mis- 
sionaries as exceedingly fruitful. The 
openings before him to establish new 
societies are almost countless. From 
Australia, New Zealand, Germany and 
Great Britain comes news of large con- 
ventions of unusual power. ‘‘The spirit- 
ual trend of young people’s societies,” 
so admirably brought out by Rev. C. M. 
Southgate at the meeting of the National 
Council in Portland, has been manifest 
to one who has been upon the field and 
come into close touch with them. 

Two efforts which I believe will mean 
much for the upbuilding of the king- 
dom of righteousness in future days 
have just been proposed as auxiliaries of 
the Christian Endeavormovement. Two 
“new chapels,’’ as Mr. Southgate calls 
them, ‘“‘in the Christian Endeavor ca- 
thedral.” One of these is the Christian 
Endeavor Civic Club or Congress, pro- 
posed by Dr. Capen last summer at the 
convention in Cincinnati, which has since 
materialized with a constitution of its 
own. This Civic Club will stand for the 
study and discussion of public affairs 
by the young men of the societies, par- 
ticularly of matters of municipal im- 
portance, and it is hoped that through 
this agency in the future a great many 
more young men than heretofore will 
understand something about their town 
or city government, their school board, 
their poor laws, their taxes and what 
they are expended for, and' will be able 
to stand together for the highest and 
best form of municipal politics. 

Thé Home Circle of Christian En- 
deavor is another plan from which 
much is expected. Tens of thousands of 
homes have recently been formed where 
one or both of the heads of the household 
have been trained for Christian service 
in the young people’s society. It was 
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deemed high time to recognize this ‘fact 
and that Christian Endeaver should 
stand for household religion as well as 
for the Quiet Hour, for systematic 
and proportionate giving, for missionary 
zeal and world-wide fellowship. So the 
home circle has been proposed, which is 
simply an enrollment of those who will 
maintain family worship in their own 
households, and strive to try to establish 
the family altar wherever they may be 
influential in doing so. Brothers and 
sisters and children, it is felt, have a re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in this mat- 
ter as well as their parents, and it is ex- 
pected that in the future much will be 
done through this effort to awaken the 
Christian conscience to the need of out- 
spoken religion in the home. 

The Christian Endeavor movement is 
now almost twenty-one years old, and 
the fact that it is coming of age is em- 
phasized by the anniversaries which are 
now being held. Williston Church so- 
ciety, Portland, celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary last February, the North 
Church society in Newburyport was 
twenty years old last October, and the 
Congregational Church in Granby cele- 
brates its twentieth anniversary in De- 
cember. Not many others are so old as 
these, though many are approaching the 
same venerable years. 





Current Thought 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Rather luridisthe light which the statistician 
throws on religious problems. For example, 
the Congregational body gained 833 churches 
in the last decade of the last century and re- 
ports 830 “dropped!” while for twelve years 
its record of “dropped” churches was 1,040 
and for fifteen years, 1,320. This tells the 
story of a vast amount of wasted labor and 
squandered funds. We can scarcely imagine 
any other business, that is kept going, which 
maintains itself at such a cost. The sponta- 
neous inquiry comes, Is this inevitable? 
Would not more prudence and foresight in 
the home missionaries have resulted in 
the selection of the points that prevailed 
while leaving unattempted most of those that 
failed? It looks so, certainly. It is greatly 
to the credit of the Congregational churches 
that they supply the means for such a volume 
of home missionary operations; and some- 
thing is to be said for the industry and “‘faith”’ 
of the missionaries that stagger at nothing. 
But would not intelligent supervision be in 
the long run a great saving for the Congrega- 
tional body ?—Rev. I. M. Atwood, in Univer- 
salist Leader. 


A PURITAN IMPERIALISM 


The England of today, while provided lib- 
erally with the means of national self-train- 
ing, sees far less of that firm alliance between 
preaching, politics and culture which, in the 
seventeenth century (continuously in Scot- 
land). constituted a university extension for 
the people. The alliance must be renewed 
and made active in the pulpits of an Anglican- 
ism purged from dead works—of Cesarism, 
of ritualism—to serve the living God. It 
must be maintained by a Presbyterianism 
which thinks more of the people than of or- 
ganization; by Congregational and Baptist 
ehurches, which reverence the office of the 
teacher more than the gifts of the Greeks. 
A Puritan imperialism is the only sort that 
ean live. Any other kind is a mere blind hun- 
ger—the yawning mouth, the insensate gulp 
of a sea-monster.—The Christian Leader, 
Glasgow, 
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Prof. J. Henry Thayer’s Life and Work 


Prof. J. Henry Thayer, until recently of the 
Harvard Divinity School, and formerly of 
Andover Theological Seminary, died at his 
home in Cambridge, Nov. 26, after a period of 
suffering. Late in June he started to visit his 
daughter in Leipsic, Germany, and while 
there became ill, and six weeks ago returned 
to this country in a serious state. 

The funeral in Appleton Chapel, Nov. 29, 
was notable for the array of distinguished 
men from all walks of life who were present, 
men who knew him either as a distinguished 
son of Harvard, or as a scion of anold Puritan 
family, or as teacher at Andover and at Har- 
vard, or as a scholar whose books had fer- 
tilized their own lives. The eulogy by Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, Professor Thayer’s colleague 
in the Harvard Divinity School, was exquisite 
inits taste and discernment, and the prayer by 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie of the First Church, 
Cambridge, so longa friend of the dead scholar 
and intimately acquainted with him as an 
overseer at Harvard, as a trustee at Andover, 
and more recently as pastor of the church 
which Professor Thayer attended, was one of 
deep feeling and extraordinary beauty of ex- 
pression. President Eliot and other repre- 
sentatives of the Harvard faculty, Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon and Prof. Egbert C. Smyth 
and Mr. Ropes of Andover Seminary acted as 
honorary pall-bearers. 

Professor Peabody emphasized the innate 
soldierly qualities of the man, hence his obe- 
dience to Christ; his development of a New 
Testament type of character through constant 
study of the New Testament, and his intimate 
knowledge of the mind of the Master. Like 
Jesus he was patient with the sinful but stern 
in rebuke of the sin. Like his Master he 
often lavished his wealth of knowledge on 
those whom the world deemed insignifi- 
cant. Truth he reverenced beyond all, and 
the truth had made him free. His attitude 
under crushing sorrows and stern vicissitudes 
was never recumbent. The cross was borne 
on shoulders that were erect, though the feet 


were bleeding. While it is true that had he 
lived his ripe wisdom would have added much 
to our knowledge, yet to an unusual degree his 
life work was complete, and until completed 
he had abundant strength to carry it on. 
Professor Peabody closed with a singularly 
beautiful application of the language of Rev- 
elation applicable to the scene in the other 
world when so great a scholar, so learned a 
bookman, appears before the throne, and the 
strong angel proclaims with a great voice: 





**Who is worthy to open the book, and to 
loose the seals thereof?” “The implication 
was that so devowt a bookman on earth, so 
perfect an exemplar of the life of Christ, 
would hear the heavenly host say, “‘ Worthy 
art thou to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof,” even as John in vision heard like 
response to the diséovered fitness of the 
** Lamb standing, as though it had been slain.” 

Professor Thayer was born in Boston, Nov. 
7, 1828, graduated at Harvard in 1850, taught 
for a year in Boston, entered Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he graduated in 1857. 
His only pastorate was in Salem, which 
lasted from 1859 to 1864, a pastorate ennobled 
and sanctified by his volunteering to go out 


with men of his church and town to the war 
which saved the Union, he serving as chap- 
lain of the Fortieth Massachusetts Regiment 
from 1862 to 1863. In 1864 he was called to 
Andover Seminary as professor of sacred lit- 
erature, and there he remained until 1882, 
when he resigned his chair. A statement of 
the reasons for this change, which last Jaly 
he approved as correct, and which has not been 
questioned, reads thus: “Entire assent to 
the letter of the creed he had never given. 
A general and approximate belief in the doc- 
trines of the creed had been accepted by the 
boards of adminfstration as a sufficient pre- 
requisite to subscription. But the honesty of 
such assent to the creed having been publicly 
and extensively called in question, and the 
seminary officials, for legal reasons, being dis- 
inclined publicly to acknowledge such quali- 
fied assent, Professor Thayer [see his letter 
to The Congregationalist, June 14, 1882] felt 
that to remain would subject him to the con- 
stant charge or suspicion of dishonesty with- 
out prospect of open vindication.” 

Called to the Harvard Divinity School, asa 
Trinitarian, Professor Thayer completed his 
life work as a teacher and translator there, 
and in the First Church, Cambridge, he found 
a church home. Last spring he resigned the 
Bussey professor chair of New Testament 
Criticism at Harvard, and this summer saw 
the publication of the revision of the Bible 
by American scholars, to which, in the New 
Testament part, he had given so much of his 
life’s strength and exact scholarship. Of 
honors academic he had had his share from 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Dublin Univer- 
sity. Learned societies throughout the world 
enrolled his name. 

Much as he has done in New Testament in- 
terpretation, and valuable as have been his 
works as a popular lecturer or writer on New 
Testament themes, the chief monuments of 
his scholarship will be the various editions of 
his Greek-English lexicon and his service as 
a reviser of the New Testament. 





A New Outlook for Berkeley Temple 

This church has for some months had la 
large committee earnestly engaged in looking 
for a pastor to succeed Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickin- 
son, whose resignation was accepted some 
time ago. The committee has unanimously 
recommended Rev. W. A. Knight of Fall River 
to the church. He has spent much time in 
studying the situation, and last Monday even- 
ing met with a number of representatives of 
the Temple, of the Congregational Church 
Union, the Old South, Harvard, Eliot, New- 
ton and other churches to discuss the matter. 
The conference considered all the conditions 
frankly and thoroughly. Assurances were 
given to Mr. Knight of hearty sympathy and 
support and of fraternal interest in Berkeley 
Temple, with confidence that its work ought 
to be sustained and enlarged. Mr. Knight 
will, it is expected, announce his decision 
soon, which, it is earnestly hoped will be fa- 
vorable., 


A Conference of Workers for Men 

So great is the interest in special work for 
men in the local church that a call has been 
issued for an all-day conference of men who 
have been successful in this phase of church 
activity. Among those who will participate 
in the discussion may be mentioned: Pro- 
fessor Peabody of Harvard, Drs. Allbright, 
Morgan, Withrow, McElveen, Forbush, Mc- 
Allister, Rev. Messrs. Hitchcock, Charlton, 
Page, Weeden and Mr. William Shaw. The 


In and Around Boston 


conference will be held Thursday morning 
and afternoon, Dee. 12, in Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
gregational House. No attempt will be made 
to attract a lArge number, but all interested 
in the object of the conference will be cordially 
welcomed. 


Shawmut a Home for the Stranger 


Thanksgiving evening Shawmut enter- 
tained in its vestry 102 young people, too far 
from home to return for their Thanksgiving 
dinner. Of these, 38 came from west of the 
Mississippi; 21 from states between the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and the Mississippi; 13 
from the Southland; 3 from Canada; 3 from 
New York; 19 from New England and 5 from 
Europe. Most were students; the remainder 
clerks or artisans. 


Last Sunday in the Churches 


For various reasons it was an interesting 
day. Several notable preachers were heard 
in loéal pulpits, among them Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and Rev. W. A. Knight at Berkeley 
Temple, Dr. P. S. Moxom at Central, and 
President Barrows at the First Baptist. Dr. 
Abbott presented an optimistic view of the 
coming of the kingdom, paying tribute to 
the press as an agent in bringing it. Mr. 
Knight, whom Berkeley Temple desires to 
call to its pastorate, preached on the joy 
Christ gives as a result of character and 
independent of pleasurable conditions. Dr. 


Moxom defined revelation as including truth 
and principle as well as prediction, as being 
continuous, and limited only by the receptive- 
ness and apprehension of the listener. Presi- 
dent Barrows averred that a life of sympathy 
and purity constitutes all of religion and 
pleaded for a revival of the Puritan spirit. 
Rev. W. H. Spence began his pastorate of 
Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, where he was 
heartily welcomed. Among musical fea- 
tures were selections from Myles Foster’s 
Seed Time and Harvest at Central, the ora- 
torio of Athalie at Immanuel, the communion 
oratorio by Silas at Shawmut, and the thirtieth 
anniversary of Mr. S. B. Whitney’s coming 
to the Church of the Advent as organist 
and choirmaster, celebrated by the rendering 
of his music at both services. 


South End Union Work 


All Protestant denonfinations of the South 
End are specially interested in a union work 
in adjoining stores at the corner of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Landsdowne Street. 
For two months a committee, headed by W. A. 
Cole of the South End House, has sought to 
minister to this unchurched district. A Bi- 
ble school and kindergarten and an evening 
preaching service are already regular Sunday 
features. Among the evening speakers have 
been Drs. E. L. Clark and C.S. Ames. The 
kindergarten is specially under the care of 
Shawmut Church. 
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To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Fellowship With Unitarians 


A paper on Unitarian Conferences and 
Others, which I contributed to the Christian 
Register of Oct. 31, has been made, quite un- 
expectedly to me, the subject of editorial com- 
ment in The Congregationalist of Nov. 7, 
which does not, from my point of view, leave 
the subject of fellowship with Unitarians ina 
fully satisfactory light. The Congregation- 
alist rightly terms my paper the Friendly 
Criticism of a Friendly Observer. In that 
paper I spoke of ‘‘the chasm” between Uni- 
tarian and other Christian denominations 
as one which recent years have greatly nar- 
rowed, but as still maintained by certain 
practical and concrete contrasts more than 
by whatever speculative differences yet re- 
main. These contrasts I referred to as ex- 
hibited in the Unitarian conferences—a lack 
of interest in Christian missions, an inade- 
quate emphasis on the leadership and example 
of Jesus coupled with large emphasis in an 
impersonal way upon his principles, a defi- 
ciency in the devotional element, particularly 
in prayer, and the non-observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. As to this last a correction is 
required. The Saratoga Conferences have 
omitted the Lord’s Supper because the use of 
the Methodist church—the only one thought 
large enough—was repeatedly refused, and 
there was scruple against spreading the Lord’s 
table in the theater in which the meetings had 
to be held. 

This refusal and the omission which it oc- 
casioned naturally prompt the reflection that 
possibly the Unitarian churches are rot solely 
at fault in the other defects noted in my 
paper, and candidly acknowledged as defects 
by many of our Unitarian brethren. This is 
the very point brought up in the comments of 
The Congregationalist, which contents itself 
with stating that my paper “ points out the real 
reason why Christians who call themselves 
evangelical do not fellowship with Unitarians. 


It is because of the want of sympathy, which | 


must be at the basis of fellowship, and which 
is felt as much on one side as on the other.” 
This is undoubtedly so. But it may be 
doubted whether the Christian spirit can be 
satisfied to leave it so. To leave it so seems 
tantamount to saying to those with whom, in 
the points specified, Congregationalists are 
out of sympathy, ‘‘ Better yourselves in these 
points, and we will fellowship you.” Where, 
then, is the helping hand that characterizes 
the Christian? Where the recognition of the 
Master’s principle—‘‘ Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother and sister 
and mother ? 

Dr. Munger said a few years ago, in the 
pages of the New World, that a deplorable 
effect of the Unitarian controversy that rent 
the Congregational body in twain a century 
ago had been the production of “a crop of 
Pharisees on one side and of agnostics on the 
other.” Many of us remember a time when 
the “agnostic” on the one side and the 
*‘Pharisee” on the other side were each the 
object of acrimoniousattack in the theological 
war that was waged through two generations. 
The era of a better feeling dawned about 
twenty years ago in the inaugural of the late 
Professor Stearns at Bangor, whose fraternal 
attitude to the Unitarian churches expressed 
itself in language then strikingly new, al- 
luding to them as “the younger sister, 
clear-eyed and beautiful,” who had gone out 
from the old home. Ten years ago Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie said ina group of American 
friends at London, that the Unitarian schism 
could not have occurred had the intellectual 
conditions of this time been the conditions of 


that time. And now The Congregationalist, 
referring to my statement on that point in 
the Register, says: “It is undeniable that the 
beliefs of Christians of orthodox denomina- 
tions approach more nearly than formerly to 
the intellectual conceptions of Unitarians 
concerning God, the Bible, the person of 
Christ, man and his destiny.” 

But now to the point. The schism, which 
it is now said larger knowledge would have 
prevented, took place, and its effects divide 
us still. It rests with those who deplore the 
schism to mend the effects so far as they can. 
Of course, there was harm and loss to both 
parties. As to the Unitarians in particular, 
by being shut up to themselves and isolated 
from the religious life of the Christian com- 
munity around them, they could not help los- 
ing something. So far as any of them ran into 
vagary and eccentricity, it is a fair question if 
the sobering and steadying hand of Christian 
brotherhood might not have prevented it. So 
far as such a possibility is recognized, the 
responsibility for such aberrations cannot be 
laid entire at Unitarian doors, at least by 
those who abhor the Cain theory. 

So far, then, as the original chasm still ex- 
ists—greatly narrowed as it is generally admit- 
ted to be—it can hardly be contentful to the 
spirit of Christianity to recognize it as existing 
without fraternal effort to close it up alto- 
gether. I prefer to believe that the necessary 
brevity of an editorial paragraph, rather than 
indifference on this point, left the matter thus 
half stated. At present, when it is not unus- 
ual to find Unitarian ministers welcomed in 
union meetings, and officiating as exchanges 
or supplies in orthodox pulpits, and orthodox 
ministers taking part in the installation of 
Unitarian brethren, nothing would seem 
either more consistent or more Christian than 
that the orthodox churches should seek by 
the widening of Christian fellowship “to 
provoke” the Unitarian “unto love and good 
works” .in the things of Christian interest 
wherein they are deemed still deficient. 

It must be recognized as the grand regula- 
tive principle in this matter that the true 
ground of sympathy between members of 
different Christian churches is not in opin- 
ions or practices, but in their common sympa- 
thy with him whom all recognize as their 
Master. He laid it down to Peter as the duty 
of a converted man to strengthen his breth- 
ren. And if any one in an exclusive mood 
were to ask him, ‘“‘ Who is my brother?” it 
can hardly be doubted that his answer would 
be in terms as broad as those in which he an- 
swered the question, “‘ Who is my neighbor?” 

‘ James M. WuITon. 


Should Directors Appoint Salaried 
Officers 

An editorial paragraph, Nov. 23, gives an er- 
roneous impression. I refer to the use made 
of the partial report of the Manhattan-Brook- 
lyn Conference. When the above recommen- 
dation was reached, out of 150 delegates 
only fifty-one voted—thirty-two for, nineteen 
against. During the social hour a thorough 
discussion of the committee report was had, 
and it became evident that the brethren felt 
that the several votes taken were neither ex- 
pressive nor representative of the sentiment 
and strength of the conference. At the even- 
ing session all votes based on the recommen- 
dation of the committee were reconsidered, 
and the report was recommitted for further 
study and action at the spring meeting. A 
vote of one-third of the conference, so evenly 


divided, and then unanimously nullified, can- 
not be regarded as significant or used as a 
particularly strong argument. 
FRANK E. RAMSDELL, 
Pilgrim Church, New York. 


Mr. Riis Compliments Boston 


The report in The Congregationalist of the 
recent meeting of the Children’s Friend Soci- 
ety at the Old South Church, where Mr. Jacob 
Riis made an address, said that many of the 
people went out while the boxes were being 
passed. Mr. Riis saw no discourtesy in the 
audience and sends to us this hearty apprecia- 
tion of them and of the society which he 
came here to help: 

Where your reporter could have sat or what 
was amiss with him I cannot imagine. I was 
never so proud of my fellowmen as when I 
went down that long aisle with the collection 
basket and saw the audience sit like a reck, 
waiting till I had passed and fill the basket 
full to the top. I never liked your Boston 
folk better than then, and I have always liked 
them well. Will you tell them so from me, and, 
farther, that they never helped a better cause 
and must never let go of it. He who is ‘“‘the 
children’s friend” is the citizen who counts 
not only for today, but for tomorrow, and for 
that brighter tomorrow with its promise: ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye did it to the least of these, ye 
did it unto me.” 

Faithfully yours, Jacos A. Rus. 


Discrimination in Giving 

The debt of the American Board is by no 
means settled. The payment of at least a 
large part of it has been postponed by the 
well-known process of “‘ borrowing from Peter 
to pay Paul,” or, to use a business phrase, by 
“anticipating future revenues.” The $48.000 
that started the ball rolling could well have 
been devoted to this year’s current uses, a: d 
its loss will be severely felt. Some of the 
other contributions undoubtedly came from 
people who, under different circumstances, 
would not have given anything, but a good 
deal has come from the regular constituents 
of the Board. Under the stimulus of a great 
excitement these have drained their purses 
and will be unable to respond to further calls 
for a year at least. Unless: extraordinary 
gifts from unexpected sources shall come in, 
the Board next September will find itself con- 
fronted with another heavy debt. 

What is needed is more loyalty to the Board 
by Congregationalists and more business 
judgment in the distribution of our charities. 
If a stranger desires to borrow our money 
we carefully examine the security he offers. 
If we are asked to invest in a business scheme 
we inquire critically into the character of the 
men who are the managers, the nature of the 
business and its prospects for success, but 
when a persuasive talker appeals to us on 
behalf of some so-called “cause,” too often 
we open to him (or her) our churches and 
Sunday school rooms and take up collections 
without considering whether the money is 
well or ill spent. Not that all these solicitors 
are frauds. Far from it. Many, perhaps 
most, are sincere, devoted men and women, 
who have given their lives to the Master’s 
work. But often they are mistaken. The 
“‘gollege ’ whose grade is that of a grammar 
school, the “orphan asylum” where three or 
four babies play in the sand are good as far 
as they go, but the results gained are ridicu- 
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lJously small when compared with the cost of 
administration. To take a single instance 
out of many. Last winter a party of five 
colored students with a white woman in 
charge from a so called Southern college spent 
several weeks in the neighborhood of Boston, 
singing and taking up collections as chances 
offered. As they have made no public state- 
ment of their receipts and expenses we know 
nothing as to what became of the money 
given them, but if we estimate the weekly 
cost of their board and their traveling ex- 
penses we shall conclude that but little if 
anything went into the college treasury. 

An auditing committee is needed composed 
of level-headed business men, to whom shall 
be referred all ‘‘causes” soliciting contribu- 
tions from Congregational churches. This 
committee shou'd examine the credentials pre- 
sented, and, as they think wise, should grant 
or withhold their approval. This would weed 
out a lot of unworthy schemes and would 
save for better uses money that is now wasted. 
And of the money thus saved the American 
Board would get a share. 

GEoRGE S. CHASE. 


Swearing in Vermont—and Elsewhere 


Ina recent issue of The Congregationalist 
“ Peripatetic ” called attention to Vermont in 
a rather new and derogatory way. The writer 
of the penetrating analyses of men and matter 
so designated thinks that profanity is the 
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predominant vice of the state, and that it ex- 
ceeds Massachusetts in this bad eminence. 
The charge has a certain amount of color. I 
should, however, except the comparison of 
Vermont with Boston ; for in general (and my 
experience is of England as well as of Amer- 
ica) you find profanity more developed among 
factory populations than the trading classes, 
where, as proprietor or assistant, a man has 
to select his speech to keep his trade. And 
the speech on the street is that of the traders. 

What are the reasons for rural profanity in 
Vermont—and elsewhere? Some men swear 
because they are angry. Does not this lack of 
restraint grow out of avocations of solitude? 
You hear a distant ploughman cursing his 
horses. He thinks he is alone and vents hig 
anger and profanity. Close contact with na- 
ture in New England does not do for a man 
what Wordsworth affirmed (to my mind 
wrongly) it would would do for a man in Old 
England. The language of the dweller in the 
country is not as elemental, and certainly not 
as comprehensive or expressive, as Words- 
worth expected. 

Others swear because they lack an original 
vocabulary, and so fall back on cheap or pro- 
fane forms of speech. In the country the 
forms of speeeh are stereotyped among the 
laboring people, as they are in cities. They 
may not have so much slang, but often they 
are profane. This is not so surprising in the 
light of our primary school instruction. The 
principal of a college preparatory school in 
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the state told me that the district schools were 
most defective in Knglish. 

Some swearing is due, I think, to foreign 
influence. The Celtic temper is open at least 
to this temptation, and there are many Celts 
in the state. There is also a Gallic popula- 
tion, and the colloquial speech of France is 
not as careful as that of England in the mat- 
ter of the name of the Deity, so far as written 
or used in good society. But in my judgment 
—and it has been supported in conversation 
with people who have heen employers of 
labor—a chief reason is found in an ultra- 
democratic attitude that the countryman 
takes in the presence of the townsman. He 
reasons: “‘Here is a man who thinks he is 
above me in position, dress, manners and 
speech. I’]] let him see that I don’t care for 
him,” and so he swears before the stranger. 

And the remedy? Here one is at a loss; 
but a few suggestions offer themselves. Better 
English on the part of everybody, and better 
English in our schools. More frequent con- 
tact with the solitary husbandman on the part 
of communities. So close a sympathy on the 
part of “‘gentlemen” with men who should be 
gentle that the excrescences of speech shall 
be rubbed away. 

The church has a plain duty in these lines, 
but its chief work will be the assertion that 
habits of speech are primarily formed in the 
home. The well of English can only be kept 
undefiled if the sources are clean. 

Manchester, Vt. G. T. SMART. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. Il. Cousins, Thomaston; E. R. Smith, Farmington; H. W. 
Kimball, Skowhegan; and fir. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


An interesting experiment 
bedneentssyc ‘Ss in church union is being 

made just now in Franklin 
County. Two Congregational churches 
and the same number of Free Baptist 
churches are involved. Each Congre- 
gational church had its Free Baptist 
neighbor. The Free Baptist churches, 
however, had one minister and the Con- 
gregational another ; this despite the fact 
that the “yoking” arrangement involved 
a long ride for each pastor between 
morning and afternoon services. Why 
this waste of precious vital force and this 
distraction of attention? An attempt to 
answer this question led to the experiment 
referred to. One Congregational church 
and its near Free Baptist neighbor come 
under the pastoral care of the Congre- 
gational minister; and a similar yoking 
is made of the other Free Baptist church 
and its Congregational neighbor under 
the supervision of the Free Baptist pastor. 
This arrangement, it may be added, will 
result in giving an entire township with 
three little church organizations to the 
pastoral care of one minister. A town 
parish of 400 souls ought to satisfy any 
country minister. Indeed, some city par- 
sons mightenvy him. Thinkof his leader- 
ship in social and civic affairs, no less 
than in religious! E. R. 8. 


To the Outside Saints 


In a published sermon by Rev. Charles R. 
Brown of Oakland, Cal., in the Monday Club 
Series, occurs this statement: 


If I were to name what seems to me the 
greatest New England heresy it would not 
be the fact that some people deny the divinity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. That heresy is 


dying out. It would not be some erroneous 


view as to future punishment, or some weak 
conception of the inspiration of the Bible. 
The heresy that does the most practical harm 
is a widespread feeling that it is not neces- 
sary tod join the church. Scores of good peo- 
ple, who hold Christian views and principles, 
do not seem to feel that any obligation rests 
on them to unite with the church of Christ. 


That the above statement is by no means 
without foundation the following figures 
would seem to make plain. They have been 
taken from the Maine Register, 1900-1, and 
from Religious Forces of the United States, 
prepared by Rev. H. K. Carroll under the 
auspices of the United States Census Depart- 


ment. 
MAINE CHURCH MEMBERS 


1890 1900 
DORE ccecicccsccssscccsvessiecncyes 18,917 20.051 
i rr ere 16,294 13,703 
Tengregneaas Eee er pregecre, ye 21,623 21,596 
Pia cdges shccysccssb estes ces 22,996 19,483 
DOERR Ss civcpocccccccesscoepereescescese 79,730 74,733 
CBEHOHICS.... 02. cicscscccccesvesccuvess 57,548 
All Others.............sscceecccsceees 22,903 
Grand Total.......-seeeeeeeeveevers 160,271 


On the basis of this table the church mem- 
bership of the state in 1890, including Catho- 
lies, was 24.24 per cent. of the population. 
This is an alarmingly small proportion and 
may well arrest attention. We append a list 
of states that show a small percentage of 
church members : 


Per cent. Per cent 

Maine 24.24 evada 12.8. 
New Hampshire 27.34 vonage 16.83 
Vermont 31.98 Nebras 18.36 
Delaware 28.89 bol beer my 19.28 
W. Virginia 25.28 Colorado 21.07 
Michigan 7.20 — 22.48 

‘kansas 26.26 California 23.23 
Oklahoma 7.58 Kansas 23.58 





As we move west Kansas and Nebraska are 
the first states with a smaller per cent. of 
church members than Maine, and their mem- 
bership is largely Protestant. The general 
average for the United. States is 32.92 per 
cent. Attention should also be called to the 
fact that during 1890-1900 the Baptists, Free 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Methodists 
in Maine (which include four-fifths of the 
Protestant membership) lost nearly 5,000 mem- 


bers. At the recent Congregational confer 
ence at Bangor the report of the correspond- 
ing secretary indicated a net loss last year of 
404 members. 

These figures make their own emphatic ap- 
peal to all who love the Saviour but have not 
confessed him. Any added words of exhorta- 
tion would weaken their force. ©. D. O. 


The Bangor Letter 


In November First Church celebrated the 
ninetieth anniversary of its existence and the 
fifteenth of the pastorate of Rev. Charles H. 
Cutler. <A brief address by the senior deacon 
touched upon many facts of interest in the 
history of the church. He closed by present- 
ing to the pastor, in the name of the church, 
three fine Turkish rngs. These facts may be 
of interest to Maine readers: Within the fif- 
teen years of Mr. Cutler’s pastorate material 
changes and improvements costing $15,300 
have been made, including the payment of a 


- $1,600 debt, the purchase of a $4,000 organ and 


the building of a parsonage costing $8,500. 
The benevolences have more than doubled. 
One hundred and sixteen persons, forty-five 
per cent. of the resident membership, have 
been received during the present pastorate. 

The Men’s Club has inaugurated the peo- 
ple’s services, at which the attendance is 
about twice as large as at the morning serv- 
ice. They were resumed for the fourth sea- 
son Nov. 24. The board of deacons has been 
enlarged. A new form of admission to the 
church has been adopted. An individual 
communion service has been given in memory 
of a.beloved and honored long-time member. 
The working force has been increased by the 
appointment of a church visitor at home and 
a, missionary pastor in India. The secial life 
in connection with the church and parish has 
been developed. 

Union Thanksgiving services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Smith in the Pine Street 


Continued on page 921. 
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Consulting State Editors: Pres. J. H. Morley; H. M. Supt. G. J. Powell 


Eastern visitors some- 
times condole with us 
upon the rigor of the climate and inhos- 
pitable conditions of our state. Her 
sturdy sons and daughters, living in that 
great northern belt whose chief contri- 
bution to the wealth of the eountry is 
men and women, drawing from the soil 
the ‘‘finest of the wheat,” laying the 
foundations of a commonwealth, are not 
asking for pity. Dropping into a farm- 
er’s convention in Fargo, we were struck 
by the general appearance of the speak- 
ers, their facility in discussion, ease, force 
of expression, the grasp of principles ex- 
hibited. It was a North Dakota farmer 
whose timely help gave Fargo College its 
first building and started its endowment. 
It would do men of softer fiber good to 
come and toughen into virile strength in 
those conditions which have developed 
North Dakota’s children into strong and 
able citizens. 


A Spartan Mother 


Impressions of a Newcomer 
BY REV. C. H. DICKINSON, FARGO 


One is of the fitness of the Congregational 
spirit and methods to this new country with 
its intelligence, for this state has a larger 
proportion of college graduates than any 
other ; with its carelessness of creed and form 
and orderly procedure; with the significant 
movement of Scandinavians toward the full- 
est and most American Christianity. This 
is already the banner state, in proportion 
of Congregational churches to the population. 
Its influence is great and will be greater. 

North Dakota Congregationalism is uncon- 
ventional: only one installed pastor; church 
membership little regarded compared with 
what it is in the East; church and ministry 
of slight importance, even to Christians, 
except as they “do business.” We suffer 
from our irregularities. But, on the other 
hand, there is not a rented pew in the state. 
The people are alert for new methods and 
new manifestations of the Spirit which meet 
the work to be done. Talk of denominational 
rivalry in home missions has no pertinence 
here. Most of our churches are miles away 
from any other English-speaking church ; and 
we could plant 100 tomorrow in needy fields, 
without interfering with anybody. 

Space fails to tell of the astonishing labors 
of our splendid set of veterans. The new 
men are well equipped and we want more of 
them, for the Congregational ministry is not 
overcrowded in North Dakota. Our two spe- 
cial needs—O, if Easterners could only come 
and see them!—are thousands of dollars for 
the great Scandinavian work in this day of 
opportunity and sufficient endowment for 
Fargo College, which stands without a com- 
petitor for hundreds of miles around in the 
highest sort of educational work. 


Fargo College 


It is a marvelous movement by which ina 
double decade Congregationalism, introduced 
into North Daketa in unfavorable cireum- 
stances, has founded nearly a hundred 
churches, has established a Christian college, 
has been an essential factor in the successful 
struggle against the introduction of the Loui- 
siana lottery and in favor of constitutional 
prohibition, and today has the affections of 
the people. 

The story of Fargo College is one of self- 
sacrifice, romance, wisdom and energy em- 


bodied in its founders, officers and students. 
A convention in 1882, composed of the few 
Congrégationalists of North Dakota and out- 
side brethren, called to consult with regard to 
our work, gave the first impetus to Christian 
education. Four years later it was decided to 
plant a Christian college at Fargo. In 1888 
the institution was incorporated. 

That morning session of the General Asso- 
ciation in 1883, devoted to prayer, when the 
Spirit so moved the brethren, chiefly home 
missionaries, that out of their scanty salaries 
they pledged $1,400 to found a Christian col- 
lege; the wise action of that pastor who so 
interested a member that he gave $10,000, and 
his sister a like sum, so making possible its 
first building ; the bequest of this same North 
Dakota farmer of one-third of his estate to 
the college; gifts of over $100,000 from North 
Dakota; the work of the first three presi- 
dents, not only in administering affairs in the 
college, but canvassing in the East for funds, 
President Simmons giving his life, a costly 
sacrifice—all this is history. 

The gift by Fargo of a site and later, in a 
crisis, money ; the growing goodwill between 
town and college; the heroic struggles of 
many students to acquire an education, some 
of them teaching one year and returning to 
college the next; the graduating of our first 
class in 1896; the enthusiasm of the students ; 
their high character; their love of learning ; 
the devotion to the college on the part of stu- 
dents and teachers and officers; the steady 
iniprovement in curriculum ; the vision of the 
great opportunity which Fargo College has 
for molding the Northwest—all this stirs the 
blood. 

The college has one main building. We 
have fitted a dwelling house for our music 
department, knowing that some music lover 
will in time provide better accommodations. 
Some recitations are heard in the scant quar- 
ters of another house. The girls use the 
chapel for their gymnasium, while a shanty, 
eight feet by ten, is all we can offer the boys. 

Fargo College is at work to secure ade- 
quate endowment, with full confidence that 
friends of Christian education, who have so 
many times endowed Western colleges, will 
give us our full equipment, To this end 
North Dakota has given, is giving and will 
give generously. J; . &. 


An All-around View 


North Dakota is not the birthplace of bliz- 
zards. Indeed, they are no more common 
here than in several statesI could name. Nor 
is it the northern limit of grain-growing ter- 
ritory, for the Canadians are raising wheat as 
far north of this state as its northern border 
is from Texas. Nor is it a state of easy 
divorces. Since our laws have been mended 
there is scarcely a place under the flag where 
divorces are so unpopular. North Dakota is 
the home of ‘‘number one hard” wheat, of 
prohibition, for it put that measure into the 
constitution at its birth, and put it in to stay. 
Here, as a ranchman, Theodore Roosevelt 
learned to ride “the hurricane deck” of a 
Western broncho and throw the festive lasso. 

This is strongly a Protestant state, with 
at least two sects, the Lutheran and Metho- 
dist, outnumbering the Roman Catholic. The 
Lutheran is by far the largest, being espe- 
cially strong among Scandinavians. Congre- 
gationalists rank about fifth in numbers. 
Five of our great benevolent societies are at 
work in this commonwealth—the American 
Missionary Association at two points on the 
Missouri River, the Education Society in the 
support of Fargo College, and the Sunday 
School, the Home Missionary and the Build- 


ing Societies shoulder to shoulder all over the 
State. 

The twentieth anniversary of our three old- 
est churches comes this year. Presbyterians 
were on the grouud ten years ahead of us. 
We have 100 churches and a college to show 
for our two decades of missionary work. Ten 
churches have been organized this year and 
one revived. We have more churches to show 
for the first twenty years than there were 
after an equal period of our work in any 
state in this part of the West. The credit be- 
longs to Superintendents Simmons, Stickney 
and others who made up the noble army of 
pioneers. Fifteen of our churches are located 
at county seats, nearly fifty in places where 
there is no other church, about a score where 
there is no other in the same language, leav- 
ing less than a third in towns and cities 
where there are English-speaking churches. 
Nineteen are among the Russian-Germans. 

Our Pilgrim faith and polity are well suited 
to new communities. Other denominations 
need denominational material for churches, 
while we, I think, succeed quite as well with 
people not born Congregationalists. 

The Hesper Church is an interesting exam- 

ple. It was organized less than three years 
ago among people from Iowa and Minnesota— 
a few of our “folk,” a sprinkling of Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Presbyterians and fully a 
third Quakers. These last expected their 
Iowa pastor tocome up and organize a Friends 
church; but meanwhile all were together in 
Sunday school work, and they liked it so well 
they wished a union church could be organ- 
ized totakethemallin. The Quakers thought 
they would be left out, but when the consti- 
tution was ready the platform ws so broad 
that this people, who believe in the spiritual 
interpretation of those Scriptures upon which 
the sacraments are founded, could stand with 
them. They elected one of their own number 
as preacher, and he is with them today. 
They soon found they were a Congregational 
church and came into our fellowship. We 
helped them support their minister, and our 
Building Society assisted in the erection of 
a pretty little church, so that they could move 
out of the sod house where they had wor- 
shiped for over two years. Herea visitor feels 
that he is in a New Testament atmosphere. 
It is pleasant to hear some of those good 
Quakers “thee and thou”’ one, and tell how 
much more at home they are here than they 
were in their Iowa fellowship. Organizing 
that little church twenty miles from the rail- 
road was a good move, for this summer the 
Northern Pacific has extended its line along- 
side of the church and has established towns 
to the east and west of it, making it the strong 
center ot an important new field. 
* I visited one of our new Russian-German 
churches a year ago when the crops were 
almost a failure. The people were desti- 
tute and were living in sod houses, burn- 
ing “buffalo chips” for fuel. Our Fargo 
women and others helped them through the 
terrible winter. This summer, out of their 
first crop, this little “‘ Ebenezer ” church built 
a new frame meeting house. They are good 
material to make a state of, and I am glad 
it is our privilege to help them. 

We have a noble company of home mission- 
aries, a good number of them recent gradu- 
ates from Oberlin, Yale and Chicago. One 
of these found a community of seventy fami- 
lies uncared for and organized two churches 
of twenty-five members each within his first 
year out of the seminary. The average age 
of our ministers is forty. 

North Dakota is a good place to invest 
Christian money, and will be for some years 
to come, for large numbers of new settlers 
are pouring in every year. @. J. P. 
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Instead of presenting, as is our frequent custom in a first-of-the-month issue, the topics of last Sunday in different pulpits through- 
out the country, we have this week gathered up a number of recent series, for that method of preaching seems to be increasing in 
popularity. The general theme is given in bolder type, followed in some cases by the entire list of sub-topics, in others by only the 


most suggestive. 


THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST 


Significant Contrasts in the Life of Jesus. 
Jesus as Preacher and Teacher. 
The Moral Character of Jesus. 
The Religious Consciousness of Jesus. 
Jesus as a Thinker. 
Rev. C. S. Macfarland, Maplewood, Mass. 
JESUS CHRIST AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The Social Question and the Authoritative 
Teacher. 

The Home and Its Enemies. 

Our Criminals and How We Make Them. 

Why Should Any One Be Naked or Hungry ? 

A Living Wage for Every Worker. 

Some Very Hard Questions for Rich People to 
Answer. 

Jesus Christ: Friend and Teacher of All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men. 

Rev. E. M. Bartlett, Kingston, Mass. 


THE RULES OF LIFE 


The Iron Rule: Law. 
The Silver Rule: Justice. 
The Golden Rule: As Ye Would that Men Should 
Do to You. 
The Diamond Rule: As I Have Loved You. 
Rev. M. H. Turk, Wenham, Mass. 


PAN-AMERICAN SERMONS 


The Rainbow City and Its Symbolism. 
The First Makers of America—the Indian. 
The Glories of Water—the Boatman and Sailor. 
The Stadium—the Athlete. 
The Government Building—the Soldier. 
The City of Light—Engineer and Electrician. 
The Ideals of a Nation—Men of Thought. 
Woman—Life, Art and Beauty. 
Retrospect and Forecast—Dead Fact and Living 
Truth. 
Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE WISE MEN OF ISRAEL AND THEIR TEACH- 
ING AS TO PRACTICAL DUTIES 
Giving and Taking Reproof. 
Sins of the Tongue. 
Wisdom Seeking Us. 
The Problems of Job. 
Dr. E. N. Packard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE VICTORIES OF YOUTH 
The Chimney Corner. 
The Ethics of the Drawing-room. 
Thrift. 
Self-reliance. 
Ideal Young Men and Women. 
Rev. M. R. Fishburn, Washington, D. C. 
THE BIRDS OF THE BIBLE 
Rev. J. P. Ratzell, Orland, Ind. 
THE GOSPEL IN ART 
Michael Angelo: Painter, Sculptor, Architect, 
Poet—The Last Judgment, Moses, St. Peter’s. 
Raphael—Sistine Madonna and Transfiguration. 
Titian—Ecce Homo. 
Rubens—Descent from the Cross. 


Rembrandt, the Shakespeare of Art—The Good 
Samaritan. 
Albrecht Durer, the Evangelist of Art—The 
Trinity. 
To be followed by Handel’s Messiah. 
Rev. J. J. Kolmos, Bethel Ch., Chicago. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
CENTURY 


Peter, or the Battle for Existence. 
Stephen, or the Battle with Judaism. 
Paul, or the Battle with Paganism. 
Jobn, or Universal Dominion. 


SERMONS TO BOYS AND GIRLS ON SPORT 


Fighting Tigers. 
Catching Oysters. - 
- Killing Mosquitoes. 
Trapping Foxes. 
Rev. Sydney Strong, Oak Park, Ill. 


A MONTH WITH THE CHILDREN 


Central thought, ‘ A little child shall lead them.” 
The Sunday School Teacher and the Children. 
The Little Hebrew Maiden. 

The Parents in Their Relation to the Sunday 

School. 

Children’s Missionary Night. 

The Child the Herald of the Man. 
The Boy King. 

The Saviour and the Bleeding Lamb. 
From the Pit to the Throne. 

Prayer meeting topics during the month are: 

Family Worship and Child Life. 
Family Government and Good Society. 
The Home or the Saleoon—Which? 
The Child as a Disciple. 
Rev. 0. C. Clark, Springfield, Il. 


THE SEA 


The Sea Is His. 
Contrary Winds. 
We Let Her Drive. 
Their Desired Haven. 
No More Sea. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Detroit, Mich. 


RENEWALS WHICH MAKE FOR REVIVALS 


Rightful Authority and Wholesome Discipline. 

Loyalty to First Principles. 

A Sense of Personal Responsibility. 

A Sense of the Supernatural. 

Faith in the Miracle of Time. 

A Witnessing Creed and a Testing Covenant. 
Rev. J. H. Chandler, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


NOVELS THAT PREACH 


How and What Do They Preach? 

The Novelist as a Preacher. 

Silas Marner (Eliot)—Redeemed by Love. 

The Right of Way (Parker)—A Drama of Doubt. 

Let Us Follow Him (Sienkiewicz)—The Path to 
Life. 

House of Seven Gables (Hawthorne)—The Power 
of Heredity. 


Tolstoi: The Man and the Writer. 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 
Rev. C. F. Swift, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIRST THINGS 


The First Man, or Divine Sonship. 

Tlie First Woman, or the Relations of the Sexes. 

The First Child, or the Family. 

The First Murderer, or the Social Question. 

The First Artisans and Artists, or Cain’s Redemp- 
tion. 

The First Saint, or Mysticism and Practical Re- 
ligion. 

The First Friend of God, or Election and Respon- 
sibility. 

Rev. R. L. Marsh, Burlington, Io. 
SACRAMENTS OE HUMAN LIFE 


The Sacrament of Work. 

The Sacrament of Friendship. 

The Sacrament of Learning. 

The Sacrament of Citizenship. 

The Sacrament of Motherhood. 

- Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, Kansas City, Kan. 


AN OLD-TIME PROPHET’S MESSAGE TO THE MEN 
OF TODAY 

The Man Who Stands Before God—Elijah and the 
Secret of His Power. 

The Home and Home Life Test of Character—Eli- 
jah and the Woman of Zarephath. 

The Secret and Source of Trouble—Elijah and 
Ahab. 

The Conflict of the Ages—Elijah on Carmel. 

The Mighty Fallen—Elijah Forsaking the Place 
of Duty. 

The Sound of Gentle Stillness—Elijah in the Pres- 
ence of God. 

Naboth’s Vineyard—Elijah Meeting a Great 
Moral Question. 

The Triumphant Close—Elijah and the Chariot of 
Fire. 

Rev. W. H. Hopkins, Denver, Col. 
JESUS ON THE MOUNTAIN TOPS 


Mount of Temptation. 
Sermon on Mount. 
Mount of Prayer. 
Transfiguration. 
Weeping over Jerusalem. 
Mount of Prophecy. 
Crucifixion. 
Ascension. 
Rev. G. E. Crossland, Kansas City, Mo. 
LESSONS FROM BIBLE CHARACTERS 


Digging Wells, Isaac. 
Rearing Ladders, Jacob. 
Wrestling with Angels, Jacob. 
Abstaining for the Sake of Others, Paul. 
Hindering the Gospel, Paul. 
Rev. R,. T. Cross, York, Neb. 
NEW THINGS 
The New Day in Religion. 
The New Approach to Religious Truth. 
The Bible and the New Approach. 
Dr. D. N. Beach, Denver, Col. 





A New Minister in Somerville, Mass. 


The Prospect Hill Church, left vacant by 
the resignation of Rev. E. S. Tead to be- 
come secretary of the Education Society, ex- 
tended a unanimous call to Rev. Richard G. 
Woodbridge, for eight years pastor of Central 
Church, Middleboro. He has accepted the 
call, and will enter upon the new pastorate 
Jan. 1. 

Coming to this country at the age of four- 
teen, Mr. Woodbridge is a thoroughly Ameri- 
canized Englishman, than which it is hard to 
find a better product of a better stock. His 
equipment includes experience in both mer- 
cantile and pastoral lines, a theological course 
in Bangor Seminary and recent special study 
abroad. His earlier pastorates were at Sal- 
mon Falls, N. H., in Iowa, and at Forest 
Avenue Church, New York city—six years at 
the last named point. At Middleboro he re- 
ceived 158 members and the church paid a 


In Various Fields 


debt of $14,500. Mr. Woodbridge is a genial, 
approachable man, who preaches a practical, 
sunshiny religion, and is active in all move- 
ments for the public good. Three years ago 
he took the first prize of $1,000 offered by the 
New York Herald for the best sermon on 
The Power of Gentleness. His attractive 
wife was greatly beloved by the Middleboro 
ehurch. Of his five children, one son is a stu- 
dent at Dartmouth, another at Yale. 


The Heart of the Commonwealth 


Dr. Pentecost has brought all his evangel- 
istic fervor into his work at Union Church, 
Worcester. Last month he held a series of 
meetings with Bible readings every afternoon, 
taking up the parables in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew and preaching every evening. 
The services were well attended both by peo- 
ple of this church and those from other 


congregations. His engagement with Union 
Church closed Dee. 1. 


At the Old South Dr. Conrad is giving his 
annual course of illustrated lectures. This 
year they are on his recent European tour, 
and include Switzerland; Paris; The ‘Black 
Forest and the Rhine; Vienna, Prague and 
Carlsbad; and Ireland. The attendance is 
large and the proceeds are for rebuilding the 
organ. Two of the three years allowed for 
paying off the debt on the church edifice have 
nearly expired, with receipts in advance of 
the pledges. 

Piedmont and its pastor are determined to 
put into practice the delightful theory of the 
fellowship of the churches. Dr. Scott is sys- 
tematically calling upon all the other pastors 
of the denomination, and delegations from the 
church are visiting the midweek prayer meet- 
ing of all the other churches. The Woman's 
Association has assumed the care of the sew- 
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ing school of over 300 pupils at Immanuel 
Church, and Piedmont expects to aid in other 
than the usual financial ways. Dr. Scott has 
been preaching impressive evening sermons 
on Old Testament themes, such as Christ’s 
_Bible and His Use of It; How We Ought to 
Use the Bible; Superstition, Is It Declining 
or Increasing ; Conscience; Loving God with 
the Mind. On Wednesday evenings he meets 
the Sunday school workers for thirty minutes 
before the prayer meeting for Bible instruc- 
tion, after which they adjourn to the prayer 
meeting room. 

The Adams Square Church, under the lead- 
ership of her energetic pastor, Rev. J. A. Sei- 
bert, has established a bright, businesslike, 
ten page paper called the Adams Square Vis- 
itor, which supports itself and pays dividends. 
Last fall the Men’s Association purchased a 
carload of peaches and sold them at a profit 
of $433. It has arranged a series of concerts 
and lectures for the winter, the talent includ- 
ing Dr. Hillis of Brooklyn. This organiza- 
tion is a generous financial supporter of the 
church. Mr. Seibert is holding a series of 
vesper services, at which sketches of hymns 
and results of their singing are given. The 
hymn described is then sung as a solo, 
quartet, antiphonally and congregationally. 
These services have been appreciatively re- 
ceived. B. W. P. 


Springfield and Thereabouts 


Our clergy have of late been participating 
in councils, most of which were called to 
mark the beginning of pastorates. Only one 
has severed the pastoral relation—that which 
dismissed Rev. Elisha G. Cobb from the Flor- 
ence Church in Northampton. This council 
and those at H-ntington, Amherst and Long- 
meadow have already been reported in our 
columns. In addition, Rev. David B. Wyman, 
a Methodist, has been ordained to our min- 
istry at Heath, and Rev. John D. Stoops at 
Easthampton, First; and Rev. W. S. Walker 
has been recognized at Second Church, Ches- 
ter. In Springfield Emmanuel installs Rev. 
George J. Newton Dec. 4, and as Park has 
succeeded in securing Rev. W. A. Bacon of 
Shelburne Falls two more councils in the 
Connecticut Valley will soon be scheduled. 
Dr. Goodspeed and Rev. S. H. Woodrow of 
First and Hope Churches are in demand as 
preachers on these occasions. 

Recent discussion in regard to educational 
fitness for the Congregational ministry has 
borne fruit in local determination to be 
more stringent with candidates for licensure 
or ordination, requiring especially from those 
who come from other denominations proof of 
acquaintance with the genius of Congrega- 
tionalism and knowledge of our methods of 
administration in the home churches and in 
missionary operations. Many associations 
share this feeling in theory; in practice we 
trust that Hampden may not stand alone. 

The Connecticut Valley Club is thriving. 
Eighteen members were elected and fourteen 
proposed at its last meeting in this city, Nov. 
19, and the limit (300) is in sight, with the 
prospect of a waiting list before the winter is 
past. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago, author 
of Wealth versus Commonwealth, and of 
other sociological studies, addressed the club 
on Newest England, telling the story of New 
Zealand’s experiments and success in govern- 
ment supervision or control of many features 
of public welfare—prevention of land monop- 
oly, breaking the money ring, compulsory 
arbitration, state railroads, etc. It was illu- 
minating as to the antipodal practices of our 
antipodal cousins in matters of national wel- 
fare and economics. The club will honor the 
memory of our forefathers Dec. 17, with ad- 
dresses by members. : 

Concerning individual churches, we note 
the expectation of Ludlow, Union, to erect a 
new house of worship, $3,500 in pledges war- 
ranting the undertaking of the work. Hol- 
yoke, First, has been holding a week of spe- 
cial services with preaching by neighboring 
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pastors to deepen the spiritual life of mem- 
bers, and other churches are planning similar 
series for this and evangelistic purposes. 

Hope Church, Springfield, was invited by 
its pastor last Sunday morning to raise the 
mortgage of $8,000 resting upon it, and re- 
sponded at once with pledges of $5,500. Nine- 
ty-six new members have been received during 
the year. 

South Hadley Falls, where Rev. G. Walter 
Fiske is beginning the second year of his pas- 
torate, has just provided for the extinction of 
a debt of several hundred dollars. The 
church also rejoices in a membership gain of 
thirty-six this year and in the election of two 
members to the legislature. An interesting 
department here is the men’s class, which 
meets at the close of the morning service and 
has different leaders, occasionally from out of 
town. It considers such up-to-date subjects 
as lynching, strikes, profit-sharing; and has 
the courage to ask such searching questions 
as these: Woat should be the limits of free 
speech in a republic 2, Has the church empha- 
sized too much the feminine ideal and too 
little the masculine? How can one avoid too 
great engrossment in business? What are the 
advantages and weaknesses of the Congrega- 


* tional form of church management? The En- 


deavor Society of this church has adopted a 
new plan. While retaining the name, Y. P. 
S. C. E., and the essential ‘spirit of its 
pledge, the constitution has been shortened 
and broadened, thus providing for closer con- 
nection with local church work, freedom in 
worship, simpler organization and more prac- 
tical lines of work. A six months’ trial under 
the new régime has revived a decadent society. 
Lona. 


A Hartford Letter 


At the November communion of First 
Church a beautiful communion table was first 
used, the gift of her grandchildren in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Henry A. Perkins, long known 
throughout the land as one of Hartford’s 
most generous givers to Congregational be- 
nevolent and educational institutions. 

A new departure has been undertaken by 
First Church. A class in Bible study has 
been established which will be instructed by 
the professors in Hartford Seminary. Prof. 
L. B. Paton will give twelve informal lectures 
on The Composition and Origin of the Old 
Testament, to be followed by a course on The 
Composition and Origin of the New Testa- 
ment, by Prof. M. W. Jacobus, and another on 
The Basis of Christian Belief, by Prof. A. L. 
Gillett. Great interest has been developed 
by this program and the size of the school has 
been materially increased. 

A unique “service of recognition of the 
teachers and officers of the Sunday schools of 
First Church” recently took the place of the 
usual midweek meeting. An address by the 
pastor, a prayer of consecration by the assist- 
ant pastor, who is also the superintendent of 
the mother school, and other exercises gave 
dignity to a service every way admirable. 

Talcott Street Church, made up of colored 
people, has just celebrated the seventy: fifth 
anniversary of the erection of its house of 
worship, a building of historic importance, 
for years the only one in Hartford where anti- 
slavery speeches could be made without ex- 
citing a tumult. The highly respected and 
faithful pastor, Rev. R. F. Wheeler, who has 
been connected with it since 1886, maintained 
in his historical discourse that the nucleus of 
the American Missionary Association was 
gathered within these walls, because a mis- 
sionary society was organized there in 1840 to 
bring the privileges of education and a pure 
gospel to fugitive slaves, a purpose which 


also took in the larger possibility of sending — 


missionaries to Africa. Delegates from this 
body were present in Albany, N. Y., in 1846, 
when the American Missionary Association 
was launched upon its useful career. 

L. W. H. 
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Uplifting Forces at Springfield, 0." 


This eity has afforded.a fruitful example 
of religion in politics, following.an unusual 
outcome of the municipal election.:. Hereto- 
fore, for some years the verdict has been for 
an “open city.” This time a Sunday school 
superintendent was chosen mayor, and he 
appointed another Sunday school superinten- 
dent at the head of the police and fire board. 
The mayor, who appoints this board and that 
of public affairs, wisely chose men who pledged 
themselves to carry out his wishes, and then 
quietly planned to close the saloons on Sun- 
day and at certain hours on week nights. 
This was made easier by the cheerful co-op- 
eration of the police and of Christians and 
other good citizens, and as a result the ‘“‘ open 
town” was pretty effectually closed. At first 
the saloon men came down rather handsomely, 
but, presuming on the relaxation that. had 
occurred in previous years, they soon began 
to open back doors. Several were caught, 
however, on a recent Sunday, with a large 
number of loafers, and were heavily fined by 
a police judge who was expected to favor 
this class of lawbreakers, but in this instance 
did his duty. 

Meanwhile the Ministers’ Association had 
arranged for a series of evangelistic meetings, 
which were held in the fine auditorium of the 
splendid new Y. M. C. A. building, with 
remarkable results. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
conducted them, preaching clear, convincing 
sermons that were listened to by many thou- 
sands of people. At the same time large 
meetings were held at the Lagonda Avenue, 
in another part of the city. Noon meetings 
at the shops were attended by thousands of 
appreciative working men. The entire com- 
munity showed great interest, and at least 
400 signed cards. The churches have been 
greatly stirred and the spirit of Christian fel- 
lowship is everywhere manifest. This reform 
movement has really moved the city. 

oO. M. N. 


The Georgia Convention 


It met Nov. 14-17 with First Church, Macon, 
where Rev. J. R. McLean is serving his twelfth 
year as pastor. Last year but one white dele- 
gate was present; this year there were three. 
Rev. H. H. Proctor was moderator. Rev. J. 
E. Kirby contributed a practical address on 
Christian education. Three sermons on pro- 
gressive Christian living were heard. The 
work of our benevolent societies was finely 
presented, that of the A. M. A. by Rev. G. W. 
Moore, the field missionary, arousing most 
enthusiasm. 

The discussions had a healthy tone. Two 
desires were uppermost. One was for more 
denominational loyalty, especially in the con- 
duct of the schools. It was felt. that they 
should bear more Congregational fruit. The 
other was a Gesire to extend our church work 
to new points in order to meet calls from sev- 
eral towns for Congregational churches. A 
permanent committee on church extension 
was created, and a little fund for that pur- 
pose was set aside by the women. 

At the women’s missionary meeting inspir- 
ing music by Ballard stadents, letters, reports 
and altruistic addresses made up a memorable 
survey of the whole field of missions. Special 
interest is to be taken this year in the Porto 
Ricans. It was a live meeting, with much 
local coloring. 

The main feature of the Endeavor hour was 
an address by Rev. G. W. Moore on the Cin- 
cinnati convention. The proposed gathering 
of colored young people throughout the coun- 
try to be held in Atlanta next August was 
heartily indorsed. 

Reports from the churches were reassuring. 
There is a forward movement in Georgia 
among churches of both races. All told, there 
are ninety-six churches and 4,714 members. 
Reports from individual churches showed. 
that progressive methods are being adopted. 
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A high standard is being held especially on 
semperance. Not one Geldgate in the con- 
vention was addicted to the use of strong 
drink or tobaeco. In this Georgia challenges 
the country. 

The u: usual absence of Rev. L. B. Max- 
well was noted and a letter of sympathy was 
sent west, whither he had gone for his health. 
One of the morning devotional hours was 
profitably spent with the Macon A. M. A. 
school, Prof. H. C. Burrage, principal. 

H. H. P. 


Among the Seminaries . 
ANDOVER 


Andover has vigorous life within small com- 
pass, likea horse-chestnut bud in April. And 
those who believe in her future are confident 
that the expansion is coming, too, in God’s 
goodtime. The entertainment of the seminary 
by the Boston Congregational Club not long 
ago was an exceedingly happy affair and the 
courtesy extended was heartily appreciated. 
The annual reception to new students, post- 
poned on account of Dr. Bancroft’s deatb, 
was held Nov. 15 at the home of Professor 
Moore. One more new student was “re- 
ceived ” as a result of the delay. 

The program of the Society of Inquiry in- 
cludes these addresses: The Relation of 
Ministers to the Labor Problem, Rev. W. A. 
Knight of Fall River; The Industrial Side 
of Missions, Rev. G. A. Wilder of east Africa; 
besides addresses by Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 


and Rev. Edward Fairbank of the Marathi 


mission. . 

The Seniors, in connection with Dr. Day’s 
course in practical theology, are investigating 
the social and industrial condition of neigh- 
boring cities. 

Th+ pastoral scholarship system, inaugu- 
rated in its completeness two years ago, 
though essentially begun earlier, has given 
very satisfactory results, and this fall more 
pastors have asked for student assistants than 
could be supplied. Thus far they have been 
assigued to Rev. G. A. Andrews of the West 
Parish Church, Andover, Dr. Wolcott of Law- 
rence Street Church, Lawrence, Dr. Kenngott 
of Lowell, Dr. Forbush of Charlestown and 
Dr. Beale of Roxbury. Two men go to the 
Massachusetts Reformatory, one to the Boys’ 
Farm School at Thompson’s Island and one is 
pastor of the chureh at Barnstead, N. H. 

It may be of interest to know of the happy 
settlement of last year’s graduates. Two 
were accepted by the American Board and 
assigned to fields in Japan and Turkey, re- 
spectively ; one is settled in Mansfield, Mass., 
one is pastor of a missionchurch in Nebraska, 
his native state, another has just been set- 
tled in Montpelier, Vt., and the sixth is tak- 
ing post-graduate work at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The three post-graduate students with 
us last year are settled in Peterboro and Lou- 
don, N, H., and Clinton, Ct. F, J. Ix 


BANGOR 


The total enrollment of regular students is 
twenty-three, larger than for two preceding 
years. A few ladies, wives of the students, 
attend lectures, 

The students conduct an ante-breakfast 
prayer meeting, and observed the Week of 
Prayer for colleges and seminaries by having 
an address on Personal Work by Secretary 
Jordan of the city Y. M. C. A., and by follow- 
ing the special topics at morning meetings. 
The Junior Class has instituted, besides, a 
class prayer meeting. 

A special feature of the seminary this year 
is the large number of married men who have 
their families with them. The ladies meet 
weekly for study and prayer. 

The long-wished-for reception room is now 
being supplied. Several rooms on the ground 
floor of the dormitory are being made into 
one, and a pleasant apartment is assured. 


The student association has undertaken to | 
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furnish it, and will give the alumni an op- 
portunity to participate. 

Rev. Mr. Allehin, a graduate of this semi- 
nary, recently gave an interesting address on 
the work in Japan. 

The first of a series of rhetoricals under di- 
rection of the faculty has been held, a general 
debate on the question, Resolved, that the 
liar is more to be despised than the*hypo- 
crite. Each student is required to open one 
debate during the year. J. P. 


YALE 


Prof. E. L. Curtis is ill and has been 
obliged temporarily to give up his classes. 
The work in Hebrew is in charge of Prof. 
C. C. Torrey and Dr. W. J. Moulton of the 
university. 

The second Senior address of the year was 
by Mr. Shelton Bissell on The Use and Abuse 
of Church Music. 

The Leonard Bacon Club has debuted the 
subject, Resolved, that the- adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States has been justified. 

Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard has lec- 
tured before the Philosophical Club on Recent 
Discussions of the Concept of the Infinite. 

The Trowbridge lectureship in the School 
of Fine Arts in the university is being filled 
by Prof. Alfred D. F. Hamlin, M. A., of the 
School of Architecture in Columbia Univer- 
sity. The course includes six illustrated lec- 
tures on Architecture in relation to General 
Culture, History, Science, Religion, The Dec- 
orative Arts. 

Recent university preachers have been Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson of New York and Dr. Alexan- 
der McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass. 

W. D. B. 
OBERLIN 


Professor Bosworth recently lectured on 
The Personal Consciousness of Jesus. It was 
a strong and simple presentation of facts, so 
stated that they appealed forcibly to the 
minds and hearts of the students. Professor 
Bosworth gave an address not long since be- 
fore the International Convention of the 
Y. W. C. A. in Cleveland. 
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The home ef Professor Currier was lately 
open for an evening, when the seminary fac- 
ulty received the theological students and 
their friends. The occasion was delightful in 
the renewal of old friendships and the form- 
ing of new ones. Later the governors of two 
great states, Nash of Ohio and Shaw of Iowa, 
spoke briefly to the students at chapel prayers. 

The annual meeting of the W. B. M. I. in 
Second Church brought a number of distin- 
guished guests to Oberlin. The principal ad- 
dress was by Robert E. Speer, who was pre- 
vailed upon to come early enough to speak to 
a@ mass meeting of the students. The meeting 
was most inspiring. During the summer a 
fine bronze tablet to the memory of President 
Finney was placed in the corridor of Council 
Hall, the seminary building. It was the gift 
of President Finney’s daughter, Mrs. Jacob 
D. Cox, and of her son, Kenyon Cox, the 
New York artist. P. L. OC. 


Church Happenings 


CLINTON, WIS., has a handsome, spacious new par- 
sonage. 

CORTLAND, N. Y., First, has rounded out a history 
of twenty years. The charter members and asso- 
ciate workers held a reunion in the church par- 
lors Nov. 22. 

DODGEVILLE, WIS., Plymouth has purchased a 
fine new organ, which was first used at the No- 
vember fon, when sevent bers 
united. Deep interest is manifested in the organ- 
ization of a new Congregational church in a pros- 
perous locality not far from the city, under the 
auspices of Plymouth Church. 

MONTICELLO, [o., installed a new pipe organ Nov. 
26, at a cost of $1,650. Funds were provided in 
full through the Ladies’ Pipe Organ Society. 

NEw LEBANON, N. Y.—The auditorium is under- 
going renovation and refrescoing, and services 
will be held in the chapel for at least a month. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss., First.—A feature of the an- 
nual reunion was the preparation of a century 
box. containing historical documents relating to 
the church, photographs of church, pastors, etc., 
and copies of local newspapers. The box was 
sealed and deposited in the Berkshire County 
Savings Bank, to be opened in 2001. 

St. CLouD, MINN.—Work has been reopened. No 
services had been held for over two years, and 
the church has been much run down. It had not 
been thought possible to revive it, but the pastor 
at Sauk Rapids, Rev. C. J. Swain, visited the 




















You may Snap 
your Fingers 
at Dyspepsia 


There is a quality in Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, coming from the purity 
and wholesomeness of its ingre- 
dients, which promotes digestion. 
Food raised by it will not distress. 
This peculiarity of Royal has been 
noted by hygienists and physicians, 
and they accordingly recommend 
it in the preparation of food, espe- 
cially for those of delicate digestion. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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people and offered to. hold service six months, 
with the view of giving the work an impulse. 
Despite removals and disaffection the people have 
responded bravely and the effort will be made. 
It is an important center, having 10,000 people. 

SHELBURNE, MASsS., suffers through the death of 
Deacon L. G. Alvord, an esteemed member and 
constant attendant for sixty-one years. He was 
chorister for fifteen years, deacon for twenty 
years and faithful clerk since 1881. 

THOMPSON, Cr., rededicated its house of worship 
Nov. 19, after $5,000 worth of repairs and altera- 
tions, including three stained-glass windows from 
Redding, Baird & Co. The sermon by Rev. J. C. 
Bodwell, greetings from Rev. G. H. Cummings 
and other former pastors, and an original poem 
by the minister, Rev. Newton I. Jones, were inter- 
esting features. 

THORNDIKE, MAss.—First of Palmer gave a fare- 
well reception to the pastor, Rev. J. B. Sargent, 
at which a handsome dinner set was presented to 
Mrs. Sargant. 

TRAER, Io.—Rev. W. A. Hobbs, pastor, has dedi- 
cated a beautiful $17,000 edifice, free of debt. 
with services filling two days. These included 
historical features, addresses by Secretary T. O. 
Douglass, D. D., Prof. W. B. Chamberlain of 
Chicago Seminary, Rev. F. G. Smith of Dubuque 
and others, closing with an oratorio by Dudley 
Buck. A fund was started for a pipe organ. 

WEsT WINFIELD, N. Y., Emmanuel has adopted 
individual communion cups. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety has bought new chapel chairs and carpeted 
the church at an expense of over $300. 

Winpsor Locks, Ct.—The ecclesiastical society 
is thoroughly repairing the parsonage, at a cost 
of $1,600. It is being equipped with steam heat- 
ing apparatus, electric lights, new paint and paper. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


Bacon, Wm. A., Shelburne Falls, Mass.,;.accepts 
call to Park Ch., Springfield. 

BLANSHARD, FRANCIS G., Helena, Mont., to At- 
water Center, O., where he has been supplying. 
CHAPIN, ROSWELL, Litchfield, O., to N. Fairfield. 
Accepts, closing a ten years’ pastorate at Litch- 

field. 

Compton, HERBERT E., First Ch., Fessenden, 
N. D., to Hankinson. Accepts. 

CuMMINGS, GEO. H., lately of Thompson, Ct., ac- 
cepts call to Danville, Vt. 

DAVENPORT, MERRIAM B., N. Stamford, Ct., to 
Maine, N. Y. Accepts, and will also supply the 
church at Union Center. 

EDWARD, S. A., Montreal College, to Listowell, Ont. 
Accepts. 

FRANCIS, GEO. A., Toulon, Iil., to McGregor, Io. 
Accepts, closing a nine years’ pastorate. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., Exeter, Neb., to the 


, Indianola-Danbury field. Accepts. 


HARRIS, RUPERT W., and BERTHA J., Storrs and 
Plymouth Chs., Cincinnati, 0., to care also for 
Riverside Ch. Accepts. 

HEBBERD, STEPHEN S., La Crosse, Wis., to Chester- 
field, Ill, and Summerville Presb. Ch. Accepts. 

HOWLAND, ELIZABETH T., Nelson, O., to Chilli- 
cothe. 

HUBBARD, GEORGE H., Springfield Mass., to Union 
Ch., Haverhill. 

KIMBERLY, FRED A., Sinclairville, N. Y., to Elling- 
ton. Accepts. 

Kinc, CHas. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Saratoga 
Springs, alsoto Schenectady. Acceptsthe former. 

MANWELL, JOHN P., Harford, Pa., to the Presb. 
ch., Whitney’s Point. Accepts upon condition 
of remaining a Congregationalist. 

McCLEERY, OWEN L., Elma, Io., to Mitchell and 
St. Ansgar. Accepts. 

MARTIN, BEN. F., Fulton, Wis., to First Ch., Se- 
dalia, Mo. Accepts, closing a pastorate of five 
and a half years at Fulton 

MERRILL, GEv. E. (Christian), to No. Olmstead, O., 
in connection with study at Oberlin. Accepts. 

MunNROK, T. A., Brigham, Que., to Brandon, Man. 
Accepts. 

NYREN, Rev. Mr., Swedish Mission Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Swedish Ch., Cleveland, O. 

PALMER, HORACE (Pres.), to @ joint pastorate over 
churehes at Pierpont, O., and Conneaut, Pa. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

SEIRERT, SAMUBL §S., to remain another year at 
Crystal, Mich. 

SOLANDT, JAS., to the permanent pastorate at 
Lead, 8S. D. Accepts. 

STEINER, DENNIS R., Fostoria, O., to Ruggles. 

TRAVIS, LEE J., Fredericksburg, O., to Harmar 
Ch, Marietta,O. Accepts, beginning Jan. 1. 

WILSON, CLINTON W., Meadville, Pa., to Ashland, 
O. Accepts. 

WoopBRIDGE, RICHARD G., Central Ch., Middle- 
boro, Mass., to Prospect Hill Ch., Somerville. 
Accepts, to begin Jan. 1, closing an eight and a 
half years’ pastorate at Middleboro. 

WorTHLEY, HARry O., Guildhall, Vt., to Lunen- 
burg, also to Robbinston and Red Beach, Me. 
Accepts the latter and is at work. 

Ordinations and Installations 


Berry, JAs. T., t. Lee, N. H., Nov. 14. Sermon, 
Rey. B. A. Willmott; other parts, Rev. Drs. G. 
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E. Hall, Edward Robie, Geo. Lewis, D. W. Mor- 
gan and C. 8. Young. At the dlose of the in- 
Stallation service the two children of the pastor 
were baptized by Rev. J. R. Boardman, aseminary 
classmate of Mr. Berry. 

Cox, SIDNEY H., rec. p. Bethany Ch., New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 26. Parts, Rey. Messrs. 'O. M. Sever- 
ance, HL M. Brown, W. H. Kephart, F. E. Rams- 
dell and Drs. C. E. Jefferson, C. C. Creegan and 
L. H. Cobb. 

FARNSWORTH, LYNN V., o. Steuben, Me., Nov. 21. 
Sermon, Dr. J. 8S: Sewall; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. G. McCully, H. F. Harding, H. E. Lom- 
bard and H. D. French. 

HOLDEN, SAM’L, o. Ashland, Me., Nov. 20. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. L. Parker ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
O. P. Fogelin, S. A. Apraham, Chas. Whittier, 
Chas. Harbutt, D. E. Putnam and D. L. Wilson. 

MACAYEAL, HOWARD &., i. First Ch., Akron, O., 
Nov. 20. Sermon, Dr. M. Burnham; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. L. Davies, P. D. Dodge and 
Prof. H. C. King. 

MINTY, WM. A., o. Tyrone, Mich., Nov. 19. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Arie Binkhorst: other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. A. Stephens, Wm. Wiedenhoeft, 8. D. 
Wellwood and M. M. Martin. 

TAYLOR, LIVINGSTONE L., i. Puritan Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 24. Sermon, Dr. W..R. Taylor ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. R. Dyott, J.C. Wil- 
son, H. S. Bliss, E. P. Ingersoll and Drs. J. B. 
Clark, A. J. Lyman and H. P. Dewey. 

WEISS, JOSEPH, o. Port Washington, Wis., Nov. 9. 
Sermon, Rev. I. L. Corey; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. K. Kilbourn, Geo. C. Weiss, brother of 
candidate, L. H. Keller, Sec. H. W. Carter. Mr. 
Weiss served this church during two summer 
vacations and his last year in Chicago Sem. 


Resignations 

BLOSE, DANIEL A., Arlington St. Ch., Akron, O. 

Brown, THOMAS J., withdraws resignation at 
Lancaster, Wis. 

CLARK, ALLEN, People’s Ch., Brainerd, Minn. 

COLLIER, THos. J., Atwater Center, O. 

CRAIG, S.8., Zion Ch., Toronto. Can. 

HALL, JOHN C., Sutton, Mass, to take effect March 
1, after nearly eleven years’ service. 

Moumr ORD, JAS. T;, Correctionville, Io. 

Rayon, THOs. F) Rapid River, Mich., and has 
removed to Muncie, Ind. 


Dismissions 
ANDERSON, ASHER, Meriden, Ct., Nov. 22. 


Continued on page 917. 
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Rheumatism 
Is a rack on which you need not suffer 


long. 

It depends on an acid condition of the 
blood, which affects the muscles and 
joints, causes inflammation and pain, 
and results from defective digestion and a 
torpid action of the liver, kidneys and skin. 

Sciatica, lumbago and stiff neck are 
forms of it. ; 

“T was laid up with rheumatism and could 
nat get rid of it. Medicines preséribed did 
not touch it. I wore a heavy ulster in July 
and yet was cold and was so lame I could not 
dress myself. I began to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and was soon getting beer I took 
nine bottles and was cured.”—W. H. Suxp- 
ARD, Sandy Hook, Conn. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of 
rheumatism. I wasso I could not liftanything 
and my knees were so stiff I could hardly get 
up or down stairs. Since taking three bottles 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 1 have never felt a 
symptom of rheumatism, and I gladly recom- 
mend Hood’s for this disease.’”—Mrs. Hat- 
| TIE TURNER, Bolivar, Mo. 
| 


| Hood's Sarsaparilla 
| and Pills 
Neutralize the acidity of the blood, perfect 


| digestion and excretion, and radically 
and permanently cure rheumatism. 
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Opinions differ; that goes without saying. 
But there are not wanting many furniture experts who aver that the Squires 


Sofa Bed, as made for many years by S 
world. 


idney Squires, is the best Sofa Bed in the 


Mr. Squires has given up the manufacture of this bed, and it will hereafter be 


made byus. We have improved it by the 


addition of certain valuable features in our 


possession, and we offer it now as the best Sofa Bed without question that has ever 


been invented. 
In this engraving we show one style 


of the Squires Bed, both open and closed. 


Every advantage possessed by the Squires Sofa Bed is here retained, and the list is 
augmented by the best features in our own Folding Beds. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 916.) 


Stated . Supplies - 
DALTON, MARTIN L., Chagrin Falls, O., at S. New- 
bury. 
cetaniiis EVANDER P., Oberlin Coll., at Brighton 
and Rochester, O. 
Murpny, THOS. F., Oberlin, O., at Greenfield. 
RoBINSON, CHAS. W., Lakota, N. D., at Brocket, 
twice a month, with an English service. 
RorERTSON, WM. J., at Southlevel, Ala. 


Churches Organized 


MANCHESTER, OKL., VICTOR CH., eight members. 


American Board Personals 

Bruck, Mrs. H. J. sailed from Boston, Nov. 27 
en route to the Marathi Mission to join her hus- 
band. 

Hopovs, Rev. and Mrs. LEwIis sailed from San 
Francisco for their mission field at Foochow, 
China on Nov. 16. 

HoLBROOK, M18s MARy A., has received reappoint- 
ment to the Japan Mission after detention in this 
country for three years. She will go to the field 
in the early spring: 

McCANN, Mr. and Mrs. JAMES H., have been 
appointed missionaries of the Board in connection 
with the North China Mission, in the expectation 
that they will live at Tientsin and take the charge 
of the business and treasury department of the 
mission. These friends have lived for a few 
years in China and are now in that country. 

OsBoRN, Miss HARRIET L., sailed from Boston 
for Foochow Nov. 23; with her Miss EVELYN 
M. WoRTHLEY for the same mission. 

OSTRANDER, REv. and Mrs. LE Roy F., sailed from 
Boston Dec. 4 to join the European Turkey 
Mission to which they have been lately appointed. 

SmitH, REv. and Mrs. EDWARD H., also MIss 
EmiLty D. SmrIrHa, M. D., sailed from San Fran- 
cisco Nov. 16 for Foochow, China. 





Drummond’s Tact as a Soul 


Winner 


In the new biography of Professor Drum- 
mond emphasis is laid upon his evangelistic 
spirit and this incident related among others. 
The author quotes from a correspondent, who 
says: 

I remember one night calling upon 
A—, who was, as you know, 3 medical 
student and a great friend of mine. His 
rooms were on the fourth story of W—— 
Terrace, and it was a climb which 
winded even the youngest to reach his 
den. “I say,” was his first greeting, 
“‘who do E aes think was here today? 
Drummond sat in that very seat you are 
in now.” “I did not know that you 
knew him,” I said. ‘‘ Well, I don’t, you 
know, although I have been at a few of 
his meetings. But this afternoon, as I 
was coming upstairs, I met him coming 
down, and he asked meif I knew where 
a chap lived whom he named. I said i 
did not, and then he looked hard at me 
and said: ‘I say, I think I know you. 
You are A——, are you not?’ [My 
friend had actually been persuaded to re- 
main to an after meeting, but had not 
yet made the great decision.) On my 
admitting that I was the man,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Professor Drummond said: ‘Do 
youdig here? MayIcomeup?’ M c 
you will hardly believe it, but he turned 
back and climbed all these stairs again. 
Upon my word, I felt my rooms awfully 
small and shabby when he came in, but 
he walked forward to the window at 
once and said: ‘What a magnificent 
view! it is worth climbing so far to see a 
sight like this.” Then hecameandsatdown 
in that chair and looked straight at me. 
He asked me what I meant to do when I 
was through, whether I meant to spe- 
cialize. I told him I thought of going in 
for general work, and then he said: 

Man, go to China; it’s a splendid field 
for young fellows. If I were a medical, 
I'd go to China.’’’ “ Did he say anything 
about religion?” I asked. ‘No, not a 
word,” said my friend, “‘ but, I say, he’s a 
splendid fellow. Do you know, I watched 
him go down the terrace, and I thought 
what a magnificent looking chap he was. 
Think if he had been an officer in a cav- 
alry regiment! I say, I don’t feel as if I 
could forget that Drummond sat in my 
rooms! It is perhaps significant that 
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two years later, when A—— was occupy- 
ing the position of medical assistant in a 
country practice, he wrote a letter to me 
which showed that he had then begun 
the Christian life. Up till his meeting 
with Drummond he had been known in 
the university as a pronounced and even 
violent materialist. 





During last year the Norwegian Bible So- 
ciety distributed 54,961 copies of the Bible 
in whole or part. Since the formation of 
the society, May 26, 1816, 920,512 copies of 
the Bible have been distributed. A com- 
mittee of the society have been revising the 
draught of a new translation of the New 
Testament. Last summer the committee had 
gone through the entire New Testament and 
at present are busy with the final examina- 
tion previous to presenting the results of 
their labors. Norway already has an excel- 
lent revised translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was made under the editorship 
of the late Professor Caspari. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 9, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Congregationalism and Chris- 
tianity ; speaker, Prof. J. W. Platner. 
Ew YORK CLERICAL UNION, Trustees’ Room, United 
Charities Building, Dec. 9, 11 A. M. Subject, The 
Minister’s Life ; speaker, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Dec. 9. 
Union Meeting. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. ©. A. 
arlors, Dec. 9. Subject, Our Promoted Congrega- 
tional Leaders; speaker, Rey. E. B. Smith. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ UNION, Plymouth Ch., Dec. 
9, 10.30 A.M. Subject, Inspirations from the Life of 
Spurgeon; speaker, Rev. Richard Brown. 


N 
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Easy 
Money- 
Making 


for men or women, boys 
or girls, working for THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat 
and THe Saturpay Even- 
ING Post. 

We pay well fof little 
work ; we can afford to do 
it, because your work brings 
such results. 

It is easy for you; it is 
easy for us. It is so good 
that some people make it 
their whole business. 

Write to 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day 
By Mary W. TiLEstTon. A companion book to “ Daily 
Strength,” over 200,000 copies of which have been sold. 


Three editions, 80 cents net; $1 net and $1.25 net. 
88 cents, $1.09 and $1.35. 


DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS. By Rev. A. W. 
“An unconventional sermon.” 
postpaid, $1.08. 


LITTLE MEN. 


Postpaid, 


Price $1; 


With 15 full-page pictures by Birch. 
New holiday edition of Miss Alcott’s famous story. 
$2, posfpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


Send for illustrated catalogue 











American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


blished August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“Tt is by far the most exact . . . and being the standard, this edition 
should be much sought for, and ought to be in the hands of every student 
of the Bible.”— The Independent. 

“The most important volume that American Scholarship has ever 
produced.”—Church Economist. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9.00. 
For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 














—_A BOOK FOR SYSTEMATIC BIBLE STUDY—— 


Constructive Studies oe Life of Christ 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews, Professors in the University of Chicago 








of the 


modern pedagogical methods, 


DAPTED for use in college and academy classes, Bible clubs, and advanced Bible classes. 

whole Gospel history is treated in a connected way. The most important political and social features 
New Testament times are described. The endeavor is to present a true historical perspective, 
and to consider carefully the just proportion and actual relations of the various events and aspects of the 
history. The plan of study is to present the best attained results of biblical scholarship, employing the most 


The 





THIRD EDITION 











302 PAGES 


8V0O, CLOTH, $1.00 




















“3 : For sale by bookdealers, or by the publishers 
Ghe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS v 


Chicago Illinois 
























We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
ei Suits and Cloaks 


OU are now in the middle of your buying time, 
but the cloth manufacturer's selling time is over. 
That’s why he will make his best materials for us 

now at far less than regular prices—and that’s why we 

can offer you suits and cloaks, of bran-new materials, 
made to order at one-third less than regular prices. 

Nearly all of our styles and materials share in 

this Sale. 

Note these reductions: 

Suits in the newest models, made of up-to-date 
materials and lined throughout, suitable for Winter 
and early Spring wear; former price $10, reduced 
to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Handsome Costumes of Velveteen, Corduroy and 
Velvet Cords, the very newest materials; former 
price $21.50, reduced to $14.34. 

$24 Costumes reduced to $16. 
$27 Costumes reduced to $18. 


Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style 
to them; former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 


Long Outer Jackets, with a touch of Paris about 
them; former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12. 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, indispensable 
for wet weather; former price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling Suits, 
Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 


We are also closing out the Sample Suits and Cloak made up for 
exhibition in our salesroom at one half of regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List sent free at once upon 
request, but write quickly, for this Sule will last a few weeks’only, and 
the choicest goods will be sold first. If what you get from us does 
not please you, send it back, and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 











DOMINION LINE. 


Boston to Gibraltar, 
Naples, Genoa, and 
Alexandria, Egypt, 


BY STEAMSHIPS 


COMMONWEALTH 


Twin Screw (13,000 tons) 
AND 


CAMBROMAN. 
Sailings 
Jan. 4 (Alexandria), Jan. 15, 
Feb. 12, 1902 (Alexandria). 


The steamships in this service are modern ships of ; 


SA the finest construction, and offer the choicest accom- 


modations. Service and cuisine perfect. 


Full particulars and rates furnished upon 
application. 


DOMINION LINE, 77 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 





The Business Outlook 


general business situation is the im- 
proved retail demand, which has been 
stimulated by cold weather and by the 
approaching holiday season. Reports 
from the North, East and South all show 
notable increases in retail trade. In the 
Northwest what is most desired now are 
cold weather and snow, although the 
open season which that section bas been 
experiencing has allowed more than the 
usual farming preparations and also 
great building activity. Another factor 
of importance in the situation is the in- 
creased activity and broadening demand 
for farm products. The situation can be 
summarized in the few words that a 
very cheerful feeling prevails in all di- 
rections. In the industries no great 
change is to be reported, although condi- 
tions in iron and steel are stronger if 
anything. The shortage of freight cars 
still continues to cause some annoyance, 
and it has been further aggravated by the 
switchmen’s strike at several points. In 
the metal markets tin has been practi- 
cally cornered, with the result that prices 
are five cents per pound higher. With 
regard to copper, mystery continues to 
surround the situation, although copper 
experts persist in vehemently denying 
that the market price of this metal will 
be cut. 

In dry goods the demand is rather 
quiet, with sales for next spring not as 
heavy as expected. The flurry in print 
cloths is over and no business in print 
goods for future delivery can be placed 
at the recent cut rates. In woolen goods 
we are having the best market seen for 
years and raw wool is, likewise, in active 
demand by manufacturers. Shoe manu- 
facturers continue very busy and are 
demanding and receiving from two to 
two amd one-half cents a pair advance 
over the prices made two months ago. 
Leather holds its recent advance well 
and hides are very strong. 

Monetary rates have shown some slight 
tendency towards greater ease, owirg 
principally to the cessation of gold ex- 
ports. Fears have not altogether disap- 
peared, however, that the first of the 
year may witness aflurryinmoney. The 
stock market in Wall Street is the same 
old professional affair as previously re- 
ported, although bull manipulation is 
responsible for sharp advances in in- 
dividual stocks. 





Death of John T. Perry 


The New Hampshire Journal and later 
The Record, which ceased publication a 
few years ago, were able state newspapers 
of the Congregational churches. The 
Record’s place has been in a measure 
filled by The Congregationaliat since 
conditions have made it impracticable 
for state denominational mewspapers to 
be maintained. The managing editor of 
The Journal and The Record for several 
years was Mr. John T. Perry of Exeter, 
who died suddenly Nov. 29. A graduate 
of Harvard and a lawyer by profession, 
he had a long and distinguished career 
as a journalist, beginning in 1857 as @ 
member of the staff of the;New Hamp- 
shire Statesman, and a little later of the 
Manchester Mirror. He was connected 
with the Cincinnati Gazette for about 
twenty-five years and most of the time 
its editor and proprietor. He left that 
work becanse he was unwilling to be 
connected: with a paper publishing 4 
Sunday edition. Since 1883 he has re- 
sided in his native town, Exeter, where 
he has beenfan honored member of the 
First Congregational Church and a lead- 
ing citizen. He prepared an admirable 
history of the First Church and was for 
several years chairman of the board of 
trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy- 





He was sixty-nine years of age. 
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Worhain’s ‘Beard Friday 
“Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
“NOV. 29 ; 


It was a'thanksgiving company who 
gathered, and the leader, Mrs, Beard of 
Cambridge, with appropriate words con- 
cerning the thankfulness expressed by 
prophet, psalmist, Christ‘and the apos- 
tles and by the saints of later days, drew 
forth ready responses from many others. 

Mrs. A. C. Thompson read an interest. 
ing letter which she had received that 
morning inclosed in a-letter from Dr. 
Barton. It is addressed to;:Dr. Thomp- 
son and was from a native preacher in 
India, who ascribed his conversion to 
the impression made upon him by the 
words of Dr. Thompson and his compan- 
ions when, fifty years ago, they consti- 
tuted the “deputation” to India. 

Miss Child’s absence on a somewhat ex 
tended vacation was noted. Miss Stan- 
wood expressed the appreciation of Miss 
Child and her remarkable work which 
those who know her best feel most. 
Three missionaries have sailed since the 
last meeting, Mrs. Bruce returning to 
Satara and Misses Osborne and Worthley 
under appointment for Foochow. Other 
speakers were Miss Pohlof Smyrna, Mrs. 
Cyrus Hamlin and Mrs. J. F. Hill. An 
interesting letter was read from Miss 
Emma D. Cushman, who in her two 
years in Cesarea has been able to do a 
large amount of Christian work in con- 
nection with her professional service in 
the hospital. 





The Sunday School a 
Mediator 


An interested company of pastors and 
Sunday school workers gathered in Pil- 
grim Hall, Boston, Moncay, to hear Dr. 
Pp. S. Moxom upon this topic. The ad- 
dress concerned itself chiefly with point- 
ing out the possibilities of the school in 
reaching the masses, As a teacher of 
the pure gospel and exemplifying the 
spirit of brotherhood in its membership, 
the school is specially fitted to represent 
the church in this regard.. The working 
classes are estranged. The increase of 
individual fortunes to fabulous amounts 
has operated indirectly against the 
church because fhany wealthy men are 
its supporters. The extremes of society 
are farther apart and divisions of. labor 
have created industrial classes. The 
churchless are to be reached through the 
Sunday school. That is a heroic church 
which stands to its duty in the down- 
town district. Dr. * Moxom ‘referred 
briefly to the need of bringing the school 
up to the efficiency of the public schoo), 
The church is in danger unless it meets 
the new conditions in teaching and so- 
ciety. In the discussion Drs. Beale, 
Allbright, Foster, McElveen and Plumb 


participated. 





The Boston Superintendents’ 
Union 

The union made the election of officers 
its chief business last Monday evening. 
Charles S. Bates of Braintree was elected 
president, William D. Ward of Hyde 
Park, vice-president, and Rev. J. L. Kil- 
bon was re-elected secretary and T. W. 
Travis treasurer. The discussion of the 
evening upon Social Features of Sunday 
School Work was opened by Walter E. 
Blanchard and Harry G. Dixon. The 
union still holds the loyalty of a good- 
sized clientage, and its meetings the past 
year have been of more than ordinary 
interest, 
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New York: 158 5th Ave. 





ROBERT E. SPEER 
Christ and Life. Papers with practice of the ~ 
Christianship. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


A very practical series of studies of everyday topics, 
presented in the author’s elegant though forceful style. 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
The Ten Commandments, Studies in the Law 
of Moses and the Law of Christ. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, net, 50 cts. 
God’s Perfect Will, 16mo, cloth, net, 50 cts. 


Devout, thoughtful, logical and intensely spiritual.”— 
Wesleyan. ; 


“All Things New.” A message to New Con- 
verts. i16mo, paper, net, 10 cts. 


GEORGE MATHESON 


Times of Retirement. 1zmo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


Devotional meditations by the author of “ Moments 
on the Mount,” written in the author’s most helpful and 
inspiring style. 


Bishop H. C. G. MOULE 
The Old Gospel for the New New Age, and 
Other Sermons, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
net, $1.25. 


“Dr. Moule is a many-sided man, with wide interests in 
literature and life. hile tenacious of everything that 
ig view? in the old Evangelical theology, he has a breadth 

culture and pon weg He is not only a scholar, but 
a true poet.”—British Weekly. 


F,. B. MEYER 
Back to Bethel. Separation from Sin and 
Fellowship with God. Net, 30 cents. 


CHARLES AUBREY EATON 
The Old Evangel and the New Evangelism. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, net, $1.00. 


He treats of the Divine Message of redemption from 
the viewpoint of today, emphasizing rather than minimiz- 
ing the necessity for a close adherence to the Apostolic 
Dp ples. 


Prof. WALDO S. PRATT 
Musical Ministries in the Church, 181 pp. Cloth, 


gilt top, net, $1.00. 


“ Heartily recommended to ministers, choir leaders 
and all interested in the best development of worship.’ — 
The Congregationalist. 


ALBERT EDWIN KEIGWIN 


The Heart Side of God. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00, 
“Distinguished both for intellectual clearness and 
keenness and for moral cogency ”’—The Outlook. 
“Tt lifts the reader high above the tenuous mists of 
drifting doubts.” —The Interior. 





Our Recent Books on Religious Themes _.. 


Fieming H. Revell Com pany 
_ Never has it been our privilege to offer in any previous season such an atray of 
“ new publications combining the deepest spirituality with the keenest mentality 
Send for Our Illustrated Holiday List—Free to any address 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
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Toronto: 27 Richmond St. W. 





CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D. D. 


The Sunny Side of Christianity. 16mo, decorated 
boards, net, 60 cts, ; 


“A study of Christian love in the author’s most de- 
lightful style. The spirit is devout; the aim is practical. 
The book must carry an impulse for Christian service to 
every mind.”—The Congregationalist. 


R. A. TORREY 
How to Work for Christ. A Compendium of 
Effective Methods. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


As pastor of a working church, a8 superintendent of a 
working school, as an indefatigable worker himself, the 
author came to this task’ splendidly atte d, and has 
preven a volume on Christian work in all its various 

ranches of personal and public effort that will be found 
2 te practicable, workable and encyclopedic in its own 

eld. 


FREDERICK A. NOBLE 
Typical New ‘Testament Conversions, 


cloth, net, $1.00. 


“A manual of high value, it ought to be often réferred 
to by those who would be certain of following the divine 
method in leading souls into the kingdom.”— The Watch- 


man. 
DAVID JAMES BURRELL 
The Church and the Fort, and other sermons. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.20. 


“ Dr. Burrell’s preaching is not only are doctrinal ; 
it is strongly practical also; clear, straightforward an 
forceful.”’"— The Outlook. 


G. H. C. MACGREGOR 
The All-Sufficient Saviour. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
50 cts. 


ANDREW MURRAY 
Working for God. A sequel to ‘“ Waiting on 
God.” 16mo, cloth, net, 50 cts. 


The Christian Intelligencer says: ‘It is gilding fine 
gold to commend a book by Andrew Murray, whose 
name and fame reach wherever there is appreciation of 
the inner spirit of Christ’s Gospel.” 


JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN 
The Divine Pursuit. .i2mo, cloth, gilt top, net, 


$1.00. 


“The quest both of man for God and of God for man is 
the general subject. They breathe an invigorating air on 
the uplands of spiritual life.”— The Outlook. 


12mo, 


P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A. 
The Fact of Christ. Second American Edition. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A result of an earnest endeavor to cope with a drift of 
doubt in a large city. church. The book will prove an 
invaluable aid to busy workers in presenting the claims 
of Christianity. 





HANDBOOK = 1902 


Prayer Meeting Topics 


With helpful subdivisions and care- 
fully arranged missionary topics on 
the plan which last year proved so 
serviceable to many churches, 


Daily Bible Readings 


With the general topic, The Heroes 
ef the Faith. 

- These Bible readings are compiled by the 
editor who has arranged the series of the 
last two years, which proved so. popular 
with the constituency of The Congregation- 
alist. 





Religious and 


Denominational Information 
Latest statistics with interesting 
analyses of Congregational strength 
throughout the country. 1901 in 
retrospect. A careful summary of 
the year’s events from a denomina- 
tional and religious standpoint. 


Prayers for Daily Use and 
Grace Before Meat 


Forms cast in popular language 
designed to be of daily service in 
the home. 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75. cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 
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Why Such Little Study of 
Missions 

The interesting reports from some sixty 
ministers of the country, given in late issues 
of The Congregationalist, stating how these 
ministers ‘‘ will feed their spiritual and intel- 
lectual life,” and “what they propose to ac- 
complish this winter,’ I fancy mean much 
more or less than their authors intended. 

The astonishing and altogether remarkable 
fact in these reports is, that only two-sixtieths 
of the ministers propose, either in their study 
or their work, to take up the subject of 
missions, home or foreign. (Possibly the 
number might be increased to two-thirtieths 
by supposing that the two who report mis- 
sions as a subject of study are not the same 
parties who set down missions as part of 
their proposed work. ) 

In the same paper with these reports is 
that keen article by Robert E. Speer on 
Missions—Their Right of Way, which, it 
is to be hoped, these brethren have carefully 
perused. Mr. Speer concludes that “the 
work [of missions] is required by the essen- 
tial nature of the gospel. But, furthermore, 
its neglect involves outrage upon the essential 
moral integrities.” 

In your discriminating remarks inthis same 
issue, upon Unitarianism versus Orthodoxy, 
we read that “Dr. Whiton found that Uni- 
tarians pay little attention to missions, which 
in Orthodox assemblies isthe most prominent 
theme and most vital motive. Since Chris- 
tianity is essentially a missionary religion, 
the lack of interest in and familiarity with 
the werk of missions deprives the Unitarians 
of one of the greatest impulses to growth.” 
From the foregoing may we not conclude that 
in this disregard of missions by these min- 
isters is one explanation of the churches’ lack 
of zeal in the mission work? Or possibly that 
these ministers are not Congregationalists 
but Unitarians! GroRGE A. WILDER, 

Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 





It is well to think well; it is divine to act 
well.— Horace Mann. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the nottce. 














WISW ALL—In Newton, Mass., Dec. 1, Artemas Wiswall, 
for twenty-seven years master in the grammar schools 
at Roslindale and cee yee identified with the 
South Evangelical Church, aged 76 years. 


REY. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, D.D. 
Rev. Augustus Goodnow Upton, D. D., died at Colorado 


Springs, Nov. 20. He “yr born in Heath. Mass. spent 
his boyhood in Elyria ,» graduated from Oberlin 
Ceneny in 1873 an Obectin ag ge Seminary in 


He was mianried in 1876 to Miss Lucy H. Metcaif 
- peg who With one ———— survives him, and 
they will continue to make their home in Colorado 
Springs, where they have lived much of the time the 
past oe years. 

Mr. Up’ was beloved and honored as pastor of 
Congregational churches in Windham and Wakeman, 
O., Wayne, Mich., and Norwich, N. Y., and as home 
pene a superintendent for the State of New York, 

He resigned the latter position and removed to Colorado 
because of failing health. He served for a time as 
librarian of Colorade College and as pastor of home 
missionary churches in Denver. For four years he was 
president of Weiser Academy, Ida., taking the manage- 
iment of the new school Corwen from its beginning, erect- 
ing its buildings, organizing its course of stu y; and 
getting it firmly ablished in the confidence and 

earts of the people of Idaho and a large circle of 
Eastern friends. He served a part of this time also as 
pastor of the Weiser Chureh and as home missionary 
Senta aaah for Idaho. Renewed ill health made it 
nece n to give up active work, and after a 
winter fs rtf Ariz nis he returned to Colorado Springs, two 
years ago. 

Memorial services were held at the college chapel 
and funeral services were conducted at the home by 
Rev. Dr. Gregg and Rev. M. D. Ormes, pastors of the 
Pa Poe a onal churches. The burial was in Elyria, 

)., Nov. 2 gervios being conducted by Rev. Paul 
Harian Metcalf 

Many m es from individuals and churches in the 
»laces where he had lived bear testimony to the lasting 
nfluence of. his useful: life and the high esteem in 
which he was held. 


MRS. SELINA B. NEWELL 


In the —- of Mrs. Selina Booth Newell, at Farming- 
ton, I). ~ 29, in her Rom mye year, the Farm- 
ington dues lost one of its most devoted and faithful 
members, the denominational benevolent societies one 
of their most interested and liberal helpers, and the 
whole kingdom of God a true and loyal friend and sup- 
porter. She was of the old Connecticut stock and one 
of seven sisters, most of whom were hers an ase 


of we i od to waat was then the far West. 
Newel pat f Mary Lyon at Mount Holyoke. 
She lived Tor nearly forty years in Farmington 


The Source of Revivals 


Rooted in the same class of truths lies 
the fact that the great spiritual revivals 
have ever been rebirths of prayer and of 
song. For both these belong essentially 
to feeling. When Huxley, thirty years ago, 
called op the church to give a rationale 
of prayer, he got from his ecclesiastical 
adversaries some amazingly foolish an- 
swers. The true one would have been 
that there is no such thing to be had. 
For the pure feeling to whose sphere 
ae dg belongs is not explicable by any 

ogic we know, and that because it is so 
entirely beyond it. We are related to 
the Infinite by feeling, not by logic. 
When we can put the Infinite into a 
syllogism it, will have ceased to be the 
Infinite. So is it with the great music. 
Luther’s opponents feared his hymns 
more than his theses. The evangelical 
movement of the last century put a new 
song into the church’s mouth. It is ever 
so. The church sings because it realizes 
that the eternal things it stands for can 
be sung rather than spoken. In its mu- 
sic it finds a vehicle for the inexpressible 
it feels. Soaring on the wings of its de- 
votion, the worshiping community knows 
that the unutterable it is trying to body 
forth is too vast for words alone—too 
vast, because the deeps of its feeling con- 
tain the certain promise of all that it is 
to be throughout eternity.—Fer. J. Bri- 
erly, Christian World, London. 


7 December 1902 
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Young People’s Weekly 


is regularly taken. | 


Bright, Clean, Vplifting 


; Helpful Reading for Young and Old | 


75 Cents per . Annum 


On trial: 5 months for 10 cents | 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO.| 


36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual Beis Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpWAKD & SON, 
Queen Victoria London England. Wholesale -2f 
E. Fougera & Co , 30 North William St., N. 
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the title of our handsome new book 


for children, lithographed in colors. It contains very little adver- 
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THE NEW. HYDRO- CARBON LIGHT FoR Macic LANTERNS 


Fiteany Magic Lantern. Intensely Lad mame 4 henge om 4 


} By sate, easy to operate, costs less than two cents an 
for our great combination offers on lantern slides.” —_ 


American Exposition and its great tra: way: Life of 
eg J and az others. Freecircular of e Bright 
White Light” Slides and Magic Lanterns ty all prices. 


WILLIAMS. BROWN & EARLE, Dept. V, 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


= Funeral | 
—— Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . « « 
. « « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





























Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 














The Pilgrim 


Individual Communion 
we SERVICE... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational} 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 


The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Maine Broadside 
fCentinued from page 911.) 


Methodist Church. This was his first intro- 
duction tothe Bangor churches. The address 
was upon the Possibilities and the Perils of 
the Republic. 

The announcement of the death of Rev. 
Michael C. O’Brien came as a shock to most 
people of Bangor. Father O’Brien had been 
a resident of Bangor for twenty-one years, 
and had identified himself with its many in- 
terests. A’man of massive build and corre- 
sonding mental caliber, of strong personality 
and fine scholarship, he will be sadly missed 
in his beloved parish—St. Mary’s—and in the 
city at large. For several years he has been 
vicar general of the diocese of Maine, and 
many of his friends expected his elevation to 
the bishopric. 

Rev. Ernest W. Hunt of Lansing, Mich., 
has been unanimously chosen pastor of the 
Independent Congregational Church (Unita- 
rian). He is a native of England, and for 
several years occupied the pulpit of Episcopal 
churches in Canada and the United States. 
He is said to be an earnest, eloquent speaker, 

Ww. P. H. 


The State Congregational Monthly 


The Word and Work, which has been edited 
for the past year by Rev. S. W. Chapin, has 
passed into the management of a committee 
of pastors. The paper will be published as 
a monthly record of state Congregational 
news, with special reference to the forward 
movement and the work of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society. Rev. Charles W. Whittier 
will act as editor-in-chief. 8. 


The Forward Movement 


This movement, begun last year and dis- 
cussed at the state conference this fall, is 
gaining ground. ‘Thirty-one churches have 
signified their intention of holding special 
meetings this fall or winter, thirty-nine min- 
isters have volunteered to give a week of serv- 
ice wherever they may be called and five pro. 
fessors to supply pulpits in their-absence. 

Meetings haye been held during November 
at Bath, Belfast, Calais, Dead River, West 
Chureh, Portland, and Seal Harbor, thus in- 
cluding two of the youngest churches and 
four city churches. Others have planned 








WRITE RIGHT 
** Seatter decent, helpfal things.” 


Good, philosophical Ras Wilson once said 
to a new reporter, ‘‘ Young man, write as you 
feel, but try to feel right. Be good humored | 
toward everyone and everything. Believe | 
that other folks are just as good us you are, | 
for they are. Give ’em your best and bear in | 
mind that God has sent them, in his wisdom, | 
all the trouble they need, and it is for you to | 
scatter gladness and decent, helpful things as | 
you go. Don’t be particular about how the | 
stuff will look in print but let’er go. Some) 
one will understand. That is better than to | 
write so dosh bing high, or so tarnashun deep, | 
deep that no one understands. Let ’er go.” 

“So on the above plan,” says M. W. Porter 
of Topeka, Kan, “I will write what I know | 
of Grape-Nuts Breakfast Foud from personal 
experieace. After along period of indigestion | 
and other disorders, with some misgivings, I 
took up the use of Grape-Nuts. Despite the 
hot weather I kept gaining in strength and 
mentally, a thing I never done at that 
Season of the year. 

I found the food an excellent stimulant for 
the brain, and I could do more and better 
work than I had ever done. It was a revela- 
tion to discover how closely the brain and 
digestive organs were in sysapathy with each 
other. Whatever retarded the work of one 
had a corresponding effect on the other, and 
the food that tended to put one in proper 
shape acted accordingly on the other. I know 
that my great improvement mentally and 
physically came’ from dispensing with un- 
wholesome food and. using Grape-Nuts liber- 


| evil. 





ally.” 
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meetings for December, and a still larger 
number will hold them in January. These 
services include a week’s meetings with the 
assistance of some pastor specially invited 
by the church, or appointed by the conference 
committee having the movement in charge. 

oO. D. 





The Poles in Germany 


The conflict between the Polish population 
of eastern Germany and the German officials 
is constantly giving rise to scenes in and out 
of court which reveal an intensity of racial 
feeling and provincial point of view which 
is primitive rather than modern. Thus, in a 
recent trial, a Polish witness testified that 
Christ spoke Polish; another held to the 
same opinion concerning the Virgin Mary 
and the apostles. In another case Polish 
mothers, with much lamentation, protested 
against enforced teaching of religion to the 
children in German, for, said they, “God only 
hears language addressed to him in the native 
language of the suppliant.” Such concep- 
tions are by no means confined to interior 
Europe. Many achild and adult inthe United 
States thinks of God as an Anglo-Saxon, un- 
derstanding nothing but English, ete. 





Lyman Beecher’s Ideal of a 
Religious Journal 


In the collections of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, Hartford, there is a letter 
from Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, written in No- 
vember, 1824, to Hon. John C. Smith, Sharon, 
which came to the society in the John Cotton 
Smith correspondence. In this letter Dr. 
Beecher spoke as follows, referring to The 
Connecticut Observer, started to defend Puri- 
tan principles against Episcopalian preten- 
sions. The ideal set forth in this letter is 
as well worth striving for as it was three- 
quarters of a century ago. 


I was sorry to hear from your son when 
I saw him at Warren that the object of the 
paper which we have it much at heart to 
establish was misunderstood. The pro- 
spectus is a bona fide exhibition of our con- 
scientious purpose in the establishment 
and conduct of the paper. It is not to 
be a war paper against Sectarians. It is 
not to be a political paper in any sense 
which implies a design to meddle with 
the fluctuations of party or any design to 
influence the administration in any other 
sense than as the circulation of earnest 
principles effects indirectly all our insti- 
tutions both civil and religious. 

A multitude of minds are by Providence 
committed to our care as the ministers of 
Jesus Christ, to whom we have access by 


| the pulpit and may have access by the 


press. The News paper is more exten- 
sively read and more operative than any 
other moral cause beside the preaching 
of the gospel, and if News papers are 
merely made to sell and circulate adver- 
tisements, or to answer the ephemeral 
purposes of politicians or of religious 
prosylitism, we cannot expect from them 
much positive benefit or avert inevitable 
If we can provide for the families 
of your denomination a paper which they 
will read and approve, We shall silently 
Displace much thatisinjurious. Silently 
agen and purify that part of the pub 
ic mind committed to our care and pro- 
duce Silently also a homogeneous State of 
feeling and interest of incalculable im- 
portance while at the same time we pro- 
vide a revenue to build up our feeble So- 
cieties and make our Zion a city com- 
pactly builded. I am most respectfully 
and affectionately 
Yours, LYMAN BEECHER. 

P. S. The paper tho it will be patron- 
ized by the clergy has not been got up by 
them in any ecclesiastical form. No vote 
of any ecclesiastical body has been passed 
on the Subject. It is individual effort 
and concurrence only which is concerned. 
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The Famous “‘Loop!’’ 


The “Loop” which forms the basis of 
Wright’s Health Underwear is unique in 
health garments. It is the only method by 
which perfect ventilation and comfort can be 
combined, It forms the foundation for the 
“fleece of comfort” which has made 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 
famous. Ask to see these garments at any 


store where underclothing is sold. The reason- 
able price of these garments bring them within 


the reach of all. 


Free Book on dressing for health sent 
free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic suggestions. Ex- 
plains the famous “loop.” Address, 


| WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO@., 


75 Franklin Street, New York, 











The American 
Wringer Co’s 


Horseshoe Brand 


young house- 
keeper. 

The “Grom” is a per 
fect wringer with soft 
rubber rolls 4 inches 
long. Each wringer is 
packed Ina s«parate 
wooden box and bears| 
the Horseshoe Guaran 
tee. itis also of great 
convenience in the 
bathroom for wringing! 
out laces, handker 
chiefs and other small 
articles. 

Price 50 cents from 

meus postpaid-if your 
dealer does not keep 
them. 


Funnier thana Jack-in-the-Box our surprise 
toy ‘It’s allin the Rubber” Address Dept. «3. 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating o: 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 















Ay, What 
IN you get with 
PEARLINE: 
x 7 l. Very little 
rubbing-soak, 
don’t tug. 
—_ 


pI 2. Less hard- 


, work,=rinse, 
S don’t rub. — 

\B 3. Less wear 
SS—"_—s and tear,= 
preserve, don’t destroy. 

4. Better health,<stand up, 
don’t bend double; live, don’t 
merely exist. 5. Saving of 
time,=precious, don’t waste it. 
6. Absolute safety,<$be sure 
you're right, then go ahead. 65; 


All Pearline Gains 
























peculiar to itself. The 

traveler finds here generous 
‘hospitality, the cheerful way of 
looking at things, liberal accom- 
modations, and comfort in gen="; 
era. THE CHAMBERLIN . 
NOW OPEN. 
Patrons have 
the privilege of the 
Hampton Roads 
Golf and Country 
Club, tt 22 38 


l always the same. It is 







George 
AW. Heeler 
Resident 
Manager 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 
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General News 
Emperor William of Germany, by vigorous 
action, is letting it be seen that hej intends 


that dueling between officers of the German 
army must cease. 


Providence, R. L, had a “dry” Sunday 
last Sunday, owing to strict enforcement 
of the Sunday closing law by the newly 
elected police commissioners. 


Italy clo-es the year with a surplus of 
40,000,000 lire, and the prospectjof equally en- 
couraging returns during futare years, a 
decided renewal of industrial and ‘agricultural 
activity having set in. 


Mr. Charles F. Lummis, author and authority 
on the history and archeology of the South- 
west, has been inviied to Washington to con- 
fer with President Roosevelt about the im- 
pending eviction of Indians from Jands in 
San Diego Ccunty, Ca ifornia. ni 


Impressive religious. exercises were held 
at the exposition grounds last Sunday, pre- 
paratory to the opening on the 2d of the 
South Carolina Interstate and West Indian 
Exposition, Charleston, S.C. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergy officiated. 


The overthrow of the Camorra at the recent 
municipal election in Naples was brought 
about chiefly by the hearty support of the 
Socialist party. King and Okey, in their ad- 
mirable book Italy Today, describe the Ca- 
morra as a conspiracy between the dissolute 
and criminal poor and venal municipal depu- 
ties and officials, who, like Tammany’s co- 
horts in New York, fleece the decent citizens 
by blackmail. 

The Church Record, published in Tasmania, 
is a modest monthly, which about a year ago 
began coming to us, why we never exactly 
knew. But the courtesy was appreciated. In 
its last issue it sets forth facts which point 
very clearly to the far-reaching propaganda 
of the ritualistic Roman party in the Church 
of England, and the dissension it is causing 
in the Anglican fold in remote parts of the 
empire as well as in the kingdom. 


President Roosevelt has removed frem his 
office as governor of Okluhoma William M. 
Jenkins, owing to improper relations existing 
between him as governor of the territory and 
a business company with which the territory 
r tly made a contract, he being interested 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOosTON— L: LONDON 


First Cabin, $40, @45 wards, depending on 

steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Spuaaie steamer “ Winifredian;” Dec. 11; “ Phila- 
.” Dec. 18: “ Lancastrian,” Dec. 25; “ - 

= (to London), Dec. 17; “Iverian” (to London), 





F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


WARD’S 
“Puro” Photo Books 
Are exquisite Holiday remembrances. 


110 Styles. #0 cents to $5.00 each. 
Catalogue free. 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 














CATARRH, an ¢xcessive secretion from an in- 
flamed mucous membrane, is radically and per- 
manently cuied by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


OLD MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has arranged for a forty- 
seven-day persenally-conducted tour through Old 
Mexico and Califvrnia, to leave Boston Feb. .10. 
The party will travel by special Pullman train of 
parlor, smoking, dining, sleeping, compartment and 
observation cars, and will visit all the principal 
points of interest in the Jand of Montezuma and on 


‘the Pacific coast. Itinerary of D. N. Bel!, tourist 


agent, 205 Washington Sti eet, Boston. 










financially in the company.° ‘‘ I he governor’s 
confessed relations to the matter,” says the 
President, “disclose such an entire lack of 
appreciation of the high fiduciary nature of 
the duties of his office as to unfit him for their 
furtber discharge.” The new presidential 
broom is sweeping clean. The new governor 
appointed by the President is T. B. Ferguson. 
He formerly was a preacher of the Christian 
denomination. ; 


The marriage between Prince Henry of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin and Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland was one of those abomina- 
ble marriages in which interests of state, and 
not personal feelings or welfare, were de'er- 
minative; and like so many marriages of the 
kind, royal and otherwise, it has turned out 
disastrously, there being complete estrange- 
ment now between the Queen and her consort, 
and her life is endangered at a time wien she 
needs above all others the luve and sympathy 
of ahusband. She gave birth toa child pre- 
maturely a few dars ago, and it is said, on good 
authority, as the result of cruel treatment. 
The child did not live. The Dutch people 
are naturally embittered against the German 
prince and the German emperor who forced 
the deal. For that is the only word to describe 
the match, commercial as the term is in its 
content. 





Home Missionary Fund 


S. F. Day, Bostom........ccceccerccccsccesccese $10.00 
DUNNE 6 Scans ke domknspeenceceak skies sosens a cht 1.60 
Mrs. Richard Scoles, Leverett, Mass.... ..... 3.00 
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Wildes’ Bible Pictures 


We wish to call especial attention to our list of 
Bible Pictures, suitable for use at (hristmas time. 
We are having an increased demand fer these 
yictures from superintendents and teachers, who 

nd them, when mounted, the mo-t pleasing and 
desirable gift they can give to their scholars; they 
not only delight the eye with their beauty. but un- 
cousciously the owner is becoming fami iar with 
the best work of the best artists. 

Our ful! catalogue contains abo t 400 subjects, 
all carefully selected, making the most complete 

-set-of Bible pictures published. 


Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid 


Send for circular giving full list of pictures. 
(No orders for less than ten copies re- 
ceived) size of cards, 6x8 inches. 

MOUNTED PICTURES.-— We are pre- 
pored to mount these pictures on a heavy gray mat, 
x9 inches in size, at a cost, including the picture, 
of four cents each, and in lots of twenty-five or 
more, three cents each. The postage on the 
icture alone is prepaid, but on the mounted ones 
here is an extra cost for postage of one-half 
cent each. 


W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON an? 
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HAT better Christmas gift is there fora young man 
than utechnicale ucauon? H ndrds of young 
m n have obtained rood pos‘t'ons th.ough our corre- 
spondence courses in Steam, bh eirsenl, and Textile 
ENGINEERING 
[including Mechanical Drawing] 

Every student: nrolling f ra full engineering course 
during the month of Lee mb r will rece.ve our new 
* Refe:ence Library of Evgin-eing Practice,” in five 
quarto v lume-, ha~dsomely bound in half murocco 
leather and ful.y ind«xed 


FREE OF CHARGE 


i 2342 pages and 1975 illus 
eae aay eleced 2 fon pt ext-books in the 
Ele: riecal, Sterm ond M: choniecl E»r neering 

For description aud la:ge Hand-book address 
AMERICAN SCHCCL OF CORRISPONDENCE, 
Bostcn, B-cec., U. . 











oe sp INDIVIDUAL-CUP 

4G LTT tee ees COMMUNION SERVICE 
a Mae, —=¢P Churunee Tonegaued to adopt senna 

. earn oO} r merits o 
4 BE" thin ereysee. Acree. Theemns 

Communion Service Co., Box 332. Lima, O 












INAUGURATION OF ADDITIONAL THROUGH CAR 
SERVICE TO THE SOUTH —The Southern Railway 
announees the inauguration of new sleeping car 
lines to the South: effective Nov. 24, Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping car, New York to Jackson- 
ville, via Washington, Richmond and. Danville— 
this in addition to the superb se: vice via Washing- 
ton, Lynchburg and Danville. Nov. 30, Special 
Sunset Limited, annex pullman compartment and 
sleeping car, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
New York to New Orleans, connecting with Sun- 
set Limited for the Pacific Coast. Dee. 1, Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping car, New York to Charles- 
ton, 8. C., the route of the Exposition Flyer. Dec. 
2, Pullman drawing-room sleeping car, Washing- 
ton to Pinehur-t, N. C., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Jan. 1, Pullman drawing-room sleep- 
ing car, New York to Thomasville, Ga., once a 
week. Jan. 14, “ The Southern’s Palm Limited,” 
between New York and St. Augustine, also earry- 
ing Pullmen drawing and stateroom sleeping car, 
New York to Aiken and Augusta. This is the 
most magnificent and luxurious train in the 
world, composed exclusively of compartment 
drawing-room sleeping cars, library, observation, 
dining and club cars. The Southern Railway 
operates dining car service on all through trains. 
For further information apply to Geo. C. Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., 228 Washington St., Boston. 
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Y. M. C. A. Railroad Work 


The recent development of the work for 


railroad men by-the Young Men’s Christian. 


Associations throughout the United States 
has been remarkable, and the co-operation of 
the railroad. companies has greatly strength- 
ened the hands of the association in this field. 

At the present time there are over 160 rail- 
road associations and departments in the 
country, employing 190 railroad secretaries 
and assistants, with over 42.000 paid members. 
Seventy of these associations occupy build- 
ings owned by them’or placed at their service 
by the railroad management, and $350,000 
for current expenses were paid last year in 
130 associations, of which amount about forty 
per cent. was contributed by the employees 
and the balance by the railroad companies. 

Some of the means used to make these places 
attractive are reading-rooms, social-rooms, 
baths, rest-rooms, bowling alleys, educational 
classes, libraries, lectures on railroad topics, 
and other themes; socials, receptions, enter- 
tainments, religious services both in the 
buildings and the homes of the men, and in 
some buildings temporary hospitals are pro- 
vided to care for the injured. The work has 
attracted so largely the favorable attention 
of railroad managers that the association has 
been requested to establish this work in other 
lands, notably Russia and Mexico. Six rail- 
road secretaries are employed by the Inter- 
national Committee to devote their entire time 
to its development, and in some states the 
state organization and local city associations 
as well have close relations t» it. 





A Gocd Word for Dogma 


There are dogmatists and dogmatists. 
Some there are who may claim spiritual 
descent from him of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who charged the men of his day with 
“the impious and profane audacity of 
changing a single vowel-point in the Word 
of God, or of substituting a smooth 
breathing for a rough, or a rough for a 








PINEY WOODS 


Healthful but Not Always Curative. 


To go to the piney woods is a help, but if 
one carries along the bad habits of food and 
drink that have caused sickness, the piney 
woods will not produce a recovery. 

Coffee drinking Gaused blindness in a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, and his remarkable experi- 
ence is worth reading. ‘I have been a coffee 
drinker since my earliest remembrance. If I 
missed coffee at a meal it brought on head- 
ache. This should have shown me that I was 
a victim to.a drug habit. Finally, wakeful, 
restless nights cameon. After dinner I was 
always drowsy and after sleeping would 
waken stupid and morbid, and felt as though 
I ha drugged, and when this feelin 
wore off nervousness lessness woul 
be - until I drugged myself with coffee 

gain, ‘ 

At last my eyesight began to fail. Some of 
the best optical specialists agreed that I had 
an affliction of the optic nerve, and after two 
or three years’ treatment my eyes slowly lost 
their power and I became almost sightless. 

I was advised to go to a pine woods near 
the sea in a most isolated p This I did 
and lived there for two years without any 
visible benefit. I gave up all hope of recovery 
until last Spring a friend expressed the belief 
that the coffee I drank was the cause of all 
of my trouble. He had been a slave to it and 
had been unable to find relief until he quit 
and took up Postum Food Coffee. 

His experience startled me and I decided to 

try the change although I had but little faith 
in its merits. My first cup of Postum proved 
delicious and was'a great surprise. It was 
evidently well made. I had not the slightest 
trouble in leaving off coffee for the Postum 
filled its place pérfectly. 
__ During the past six months I have gained 
in flesh, my sallow complexion has become 
clear, and my eyesight gradually improved 
until now I am able to read and write. My 
mind is once more clear and active, and I no 
longer suffer from sleepless, nervous spells. 
You can imagine I feel grateful for my restor- 
ation.” W. Harold Fenton, Brighton, Va. 
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smooth,” and whose daily prayer was, 
Imple me, Deus, odio hereticorum. But 
these are a diminishing remnant. The 
theologians of today who are leaving 
their mark on this generation know that 
their science deals with the great insolu- 
bles of God—life, sin, salvation, destiny— 
and that these cannot be adequately con- 
ceived in thought or set forth completely 
in human speech. They have learned to 
be modest, to confess their ignorance and 
limitation on many subjects which at 
one time were thought to be fully ex- 
plored and known. 

But it is one thing to say this and quite 
a different thing to say that the world 
where the theologian works is one of 
shadows, not realities ; of barren dialec- 
tic subtleties, not of eternally valid spir- 
itual facts and forees, This is to pass a 
sentence of death on dogma, and there- 
with on religion itself. The real alterna- 
tives set before us are not religion with 
dogma or religion without dogma, but 
religion with a crude, narrow, confused 
and erroneous dogma, or religion with a 
dogma rationally thought through, criti- 
cally tested and expressed in terms of 
the consciousness of the modern world. 
Against this latter there is no law, for it 
is the highest product of reason, using 
the word in its large and genuinely phil- 
osophical sense. And, in the words of 
Bishop Butler: ‘Reason is indeed the 
only faculty we have wherewith to judge 
concerning anything, even religion itself.” 
—The Christian World, London. 





The Sick Man of the East 


This troublesome invalid, whose cruel and 
devious characteristics have long complicated 
international relations, is of special Interest 
just now, when his attitude probably has a 
vital influence on the fate of Miss Stone. For 
the following genre portrait we are indebted 
to the keen eye and artistic touch of John 
Calvin Goddard in A Leave of Absence: 


Abdul Hamid reigns by intrigue and 
amid secret factions, The last sultan, 
it is said, committed suicide ; more prob- 
ably it was ‘‘an assisted fate.” The pres- 
ent Sultan’s brother is called insane— 
convenient excuse for big: coma Agi in 
an asylum. He wrings the life-blood 
from his people by the most demoraliz- 
ing system of taxation on earth. The 
tree is taxed whether it is bearing or not, 
so that in Syria discouraged and fren- 
zied farmers have been known to cut 
down the olive grove in sheer despera- 
tion rather than be taxed into bank- 
tuptcy. The court lives in splendor; the 
people strangle with the mailed hand 
upon the throat. Yet this is the sov- 
ereign whose official title is ‘‘ Abdul 
Hamid, the Beloved Sultan of Sultans, 
Fv poe of Emperors; the Shadow of 
upon Earth; Brother of the Sun; 
Dispenser of Crowns to Those who sit 
upon Thrones; Sovereign of Constan- 
tinople and the great city of Brousa, as 
well as of Damascus, which is the Scent 
of Paradise ; <7 | of Kings, whose Army 
is the Asylum of Victory; at the Foot 
of Whose Throne is Justice and the Ref- 
uge of the World.” Such is his official 
name; his real name is The Sick Man 
of the East. Yet his sickness is dis- 
couragingly slow, reminding one of that 
sick man of the west, whose wife re- 
marked so naively, ‘‘I do wish the old 
man would get well or something.” The 
sultan is unable to get well; he might 
truly repeat the grim jest of George the 
Third, ‘“‘Excuse me for being so long 
in dying.” He is living today upon the 
jealousies of Europe. He is detested by 
all, but is permitted to hold his prop- 
erty on sufferance, rather than that the 
Powers should face the problem of a post 
mortem division of his estate. Mean- 
while Russia has her sleepless eye on 
his lovely capital, and whispers to her- 
self, ‘I bide my time.” 





He is good that does good tu others.—La 
Bruyere. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC CONVERTS 


Thére are Thousands of Them Who Be- 
lieve as This Woman Does 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, 
is @ most enthusiastic convert to the 
virtues of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets as 
a cure for obstinate stomach trouble. 





She says: ‘1 had poor digestion nearly 
all my life. It now secms to me that 
for years I never knew what it was to 
be hungry, to have a good natural ap- 
petite. 

“‘T was troubled with gas in stomach 
causing pressure on the heart with palpi- 
tation and short breath. Nearly every- 
thing I ate soured on my stomach, some- 
times I had cramps in the stomach which 
almost resembled spasms. 

“Doctors told me I had catarrh of 
the stomach, but their medicines would 
not reach it and I would still be a suf- 
ferer had I not, in sheer desperation, de- 
cided to try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“T knew they were an advertised 
remedy and I didn’t believe anything 
I read about them, as I had no confidence 
in advertised remedies, but my sister 
living in Pittsburg wrote me last sprir 
telling me how Stuart’s Tablets ha 
cured her little daughters of indigestion 
and loss of flesh and appetite, and I hetri- 
tated no longer. 

“T bought a fifty cent box at my drug 
store and took two of the large’ tablets 
after each meal and found them de- 
lightful to take, —— as pleasant to the 
taste as caramel candy. Whenever dur- 
ing the day or night | felt ge Hy or 
uneasiness in the stomach or about the 
heart I took one of the small tablets 
and in three weeks it seemed to me as - 
if I had never known what stomach 
trouble was. 

“TI keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
in the house and every member of our 
family uses them occasionally after a 
hearty meal or when any of us have a 
pain or ache in the digestive organs,” 

Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., 
says: “I doctored five years for dyspep- 
sia, but in two months ‘ot more bene- 
fit from Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets than 
in five years of the doctor’s treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
as well as the simplest and most con- 
venient remedy for any form of indi- 
gestion, catarrh of stqmach, biliousness, 
sour stomach, bloating after meals, sym- 
pathetic heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a 
cheap cathartic but an active digestive 
remedy containing the pepsin and dia- 
stase which every weak stomach lacks, 
and they cure stomach troubles because 
they digest the food eaten and give 
the weak, abused, overworked stomach a 
chance to rest and recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
every drug store in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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The Bible Not in Danger 


The pastoral letter of the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, while cautious 
and conservative, has a reassuring message 
for those who deprecate Biblical criticism 
through fear lest it may supplant the tradi- 
tional idea of it as a divine composition by 
making it appear as the product of human 
minds. The bishops say: 


We entreat the recognition of the 
purpose for which Holy Scripture was 
given, and of the fact that nowhere is 
there promised revelation of any truth 
which has not reference perfect and 
complete to that one*purpose. We are 
not astonished by the discovery of sup- 
posed inaccuracies ; they are but natural 
exhibitions of the human element in 
divine revelation, and our faith in the 
indwelling divinity is not shaken by 
these evidences of the reality of that 
human element. We charge you that 
ye be not made afraid by any criticism 
of God’s Word, however high be its 
claims or however low be its spirit, for 
the scrutiny of the documents, the com- 
parison of texts, the exploitation of so- 
called mistakes, historical, geographical, 
numerical, the seeming triumphant dis- 
coveries of Biblical contradictions, all 
these shall but make more manifest the 
glory of the indwelling truth, the same 
always and everywhere, in every an 
in every land, the life of that moult l 
which no man can number. And 
we bid you rejoice that in the good pro 
dence of our God the progress of kno 
edge under the inspiration of the 
time-spirit has made for the f 
of the gospel. Biblical e 
made for faith, natural se 4d 
for faith, modern niles 
for faith. 


Joining the Regulars 


A View Point on Enlistment 









made 





Our representatives scattered throughout the 
country are interested in the host of “‘ trial” readers 
who, have enjoyed The Congregationalist for the 
past five months. 

As a regular reader possibly you also have an in- 
terest in some friend who bas thus sojourned with us. 

And if, either as friend or agent, you know of any 
who have not planned to continue upon our lists by 
Joining the Regulars, probably a little activity on 
your part will be useful. It will prevent the discon- 
tinuance of a paper of this grade and serviceable- 
ness with its personal contribution to the entire 
family. Let your friends know how you regard its 
stated vigits. As one already enlisted, tell them 
that the following Testimonies of Veterans can be 
multiplied many fold. 

‘*I have been a diligent reader since 1825. Am 
now on my eighty-ninth mile and dearly love and 
value your paper.’’—Iilinois. 

‘*My father was one of the early subscribers of 


. the Boston Recorder. It has been a most welcome 


visitor for more than half a century.’’—Massa- 
chusetts. 

Moreover, give them these sample View Points on 
Enlistment: 

‘*A trial subscription has expired. I inclose for 
the remainder of the year. We consider the paper 
most admirable.’’—California. 

A New York reader after a short term extends 
her subscription in order to follow the editor of 
the Conversation Corner in his delightful talks 
to the little folk. 

Subscriptions to this journal have always come 
through its own worth. It is probable, however, 
that now an additional influence can be brought to 
bear—the close financial relation between the paper 
and the missionary department of the Sunday School 
Society, by which society it is owned and published. 
This fact may impel you to put forth renewed effort 
to hold to the lists all your friends for the choice 
program of 1902. 

Can we co-operate with you in the matter? We 
are making an attractive offer. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion and re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire system. 





American Wares in England 


A young American in London has written a 
clever book, which is amusing, and perhaps 
surprising, many English readers. His name 
is Fred. A. McKenzie; he is only twenty-six 
years old, is making a record as a journalist 
and the title of his book is The American 
Invaders. He describes the average Lon- 
doner, as he 


rises in the morning from his New Eng- 
land sheets, he shaves with Williams’ 
soap and a Yankee safety razor, pulls on 
his Boston boots over his socks from 
North Carolina, fastens his Connecticut 
braces, slips his Waltham or Waterbury 
watch in his pocket, and sits down to 
breakfast. At the same time he reads 
his morning paper, printed by American 
machines on American paper with Amer- 
ican ink, and, possibly, edited by a smart 
journalist from New York city. He 
rushes out, catches the electric tram 
(New York) to Shepherd’s Bush, where 
he gets in a Yankee elevator to take him 
on to the American fitted electric rail- 
way to the city. At his office he sits on 
a Nebraskan swivel chair, before a Michi- 
gan roll-top desk, and writes his letters 
on a Syracuse typewriter. 


Mr. McKenzie aims to show Englishmen 
how they can beat Americans by studying 


d: their methods and by imitating their business 


enterprise. He thus summarizes our advan- 
tages for gaining the world’s markets: 


Americans are succeeding today largely | 


because of their climate, their better 
education, their longer working hours, 
their willingness to receive new ideas, 
their better plant, and, perhaps most of 
all, because of their freedom from ham- 
pering traditions. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
6 CO. 


The ENTIRE 
SECOND 
FLOOR 

of our building is now 

opened for the display 

of clocks, bronzes 
photograph frames, 

French,English and 

American Glass 

Grueby & Rookwood 

Pottery, 
and on the 

MAIN FLOOR 

aroom devoted 

exclusively to Silver 
dinnerware, tea sets, 
bowls and dishes # 
511WASHINGTON ST. 
corner of West St. 
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Financial 


F.E, MeGurrin & Co, 


Investmé6nt Bankers, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ToMortgage Investors: 


Fourteen years of success in supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with high 
grade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
to invest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given. 

All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 











geeee 6 oe cent. 10 YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 

of the Lumberton Cotton Mills, N. C. 

Dated Dec. 1, 1901, due Dec. 1,1911. Interest 
tena June and Dec. at the office of the 

armers’ Loan and Trust Co., N. Y., Trustee. 
Price, Bxperts regae’ Trust Deed and opinion 
of Hon. H. G. Connor, Wilson, N. C., upon 
sppiication. Rae & C Bank 

ug ac e @O. ankers, 
Wilmington, N.C. 














22 Mears Without a.Loss 


means a degree of watchfulness and conscientious inspec- 
tion of values on our part which makes a loan placed 
through us absolutely safe. 


F% ana 6% net 


can still be obtained with perfect security — First. Mort- 
gages on improved Iowa and Missouri Farms. Let us 
send you list of opportunities. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 6 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri 


6” CLEAR OF TAXES 





or other expenses, secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


In Osborne County, Kansas. Guaranteed titles. 
Personal examination. 12 years’ experience. Only 
first-class loans negotiated. References given. 
Write 


ARTHUR H. GODDARD, Alton, Kansas 
I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas, 


-K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 











Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


State and City Bonds. 
Railroad Bonds..°..... sede 
Water and Gas Bonds...........+.seeeeeeee 
Railroad Stocks ........sseeeeeceeeceeeeees 
Bank and Trust Co. Stecks..............-. 











Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on | 

Real Estate..... oy ads bie . bids nsndé cons 160,400.00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 249,375.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

DEGAS 0 ka Distnriscs ptkecbdenaeseesecene 608,932.29 
Interest due and accrued on 1st Jan. 1901 _ 47,664.54 

SS deg. Beh $13,637,833.53 
LIABILITIES. 

Cees Capel... casccoss<svccecsecctes 
Reserve Premium Fund.............-. 






Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 
NOt BATPINBs. «cs crcccccscnedepescceccess 


$8,207,498.84 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE @. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. OHENEY, Secretaries. 
HJ FERRIS, | EH. A. CORREA, } 4557 secretaries 


New YorRE, January 8, 1901. 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
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Christian News from Every- 
where 


lhe London City Mission employs 460 mis- 
ionaries. 

Rev. R. A. Torrey of Chicago is to labor in 
\ustralia for a year as an evangelist. 


George C. Needham, widely known as an 
evangelist, is in Texas, preaching to large 
audiences, : 

Seventy-six members of the China Inland 
Mission have re-entered China since the Boxer 
massacres. 

Fifteen hundred meetings were held the 
past year in London by the Seamen’s Christian 
Friend Society. 

The Methodist Church owns mission prop- 
erty in Mexico valued at $400,000 in gold. It 
is distributed over half a dozen of the princi- 
pal cities. 

Early in September Pastor Wilhelm Beck, 
president of the Danish Home Mission, and 
one of the most prominent and influential of 
recent Protestant Danish leaders, died. 


The Interior intimates that the Presbyte- 
rians of New England are talking of asking 
for synodical organization, disliking longer to 
remain a presbyterial unit in the Synod of 
New York. 

Slowly the laity of the Church of England 
win recognition. By special permission Mr. 
Eugene Stock, their admirable missionary 
secretary and the historian of the C. M.S, is 
permitted to preach in Anglican pulpits. 


The Legislative Council of the Island of 
Jersey has passed to the third reading the 
Monastic Orders Bill, which forbids the ex- 
iled French congregations of Roman Catho- 
lics from gaining title to property in the 
island. 

The National W. C. T. U., in session in 
Fort Worth, Tex., passed resolutions pro- 
testing against any action in New York city 
which will result in the opening of saloons on 
Sunday or give the liquor traffic longer hours 
or greater privileges. 


While Dr. Harry Guinness of London is in 
Tasmania, Rev. F. B. Meyer, now released 
from his pastorate at Christ Church, is serving 
as acting director of the Regions Beyond Mis- 
sionary Union, which has done such fine 
work on the Congo. 


Sunday is better kept at court under Ed- 
ward VII. than it was under Queen Victoria 
during the latter part of her reign; and the 
knowing are calling attention to the fact that 
Dean Stanley, in his diary of his trip through 
Palestine, pointed out that the then Prince of 
Wales was scrupulous in his observance of 
Sunday. 


Upper Nigeria in' Africa, inhabited by a 
race known as the Hansas, and over which 
the British flag waves, has had up to this au- 
tumn only two English missionaries and one 
or two Canadians, laboring for a population 
of 15,000,000 souls. A party of four sailed 
from Liverpool Oct. 30, to re-enforce their 
overworked brethren. 


Rev. Dr. Alex Whyte of Edinburgh this 
year is leading his classes in a study of New- 
man’s Autobiography, Apologia and Letters, 
and John Wesley’s journal. Fortunate are 
those who are privileged to attend the classes 
of so great a discerner of the human heart as 
he deals with great ““‘human documents.” 
The attendance at these classes is about 800. 
Ere long a study of Newman by Dr. Whyte is 
to be published. 


Work among prisoners in the prisons and 
penitentiaries seems to be getting into the 
hands of women more than formerly. Mrs. 
Ballington Booth’s work is comparatively 
well known. The chaplain of the State 
Prison of Wyoming is a woman, wife of one 
of the professors in the State University, and 
in the Union Signal we find it recorded that 





the’ wife of the present governor of the ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma conducts services regu- 


larly in the county and Federal jails at | 


Guthrie. 
The people of Greenland now have their 


own translation of the Bible. The Bible Sc- | 
ciety of Denmark has the honor of publishing | 


it. It took one hundred and fifty years tu 
complete it. The Norwegian pastor, Hans 
Egede, who went as a missionary to Green- 


land in 1721, began the work, and his son, | 


Paul Egede, finished the translation of sev- | 
| num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 


eral books of the Bible. Danishand Moravian 
missionaries during the last century added 
book after book, until now the 10,000 Eski- 


mos, who are all members of the Danish State | 
Church, have the entire Bible in their mother | 


tongue. 

The Third Plenary Council of the Romah 
Catholic forces in this country put on record 
the attitude of the church toward parochial 
schools, and set forth the duty of every church 
to have its own school so soon as practicable. 
Archoishop Corrigan at the triennial synod 
of ‘the Diocese of New York last weex called 


attention to the fact that whi e more t than | 


one hundred of the churches had “parochial 
schools, many did not. He said that he would 
require a statement in writing of reasons fur 
failure to have such schools from all parish 
priests, such statements to be filed with him 
before Jan: 1, 1902. 








jae for Afar fadin ding buyers. 
| North building, Pat 
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A Snecessfal Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 


payments without reducing the interest. In other 


| words, on a hundred dol ar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrerzst $10.00 rrimcreat 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $4‘ 0, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser. in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDc., NEW YORK 


Cash Buyers for Farms 
or other rea) estate mer ae fomad 
e located, 


a= me, no matter whe' 


and price AL learn m 


, ioe" ANDER, 


American 





FQUITABLE! 


N THE py 


ACHRISTMAS 


GIFT 


of a Government Bond for+10,000 
would please your wife,wouldn’t it ?— 
[t would please you, too, to be able to 
give 1t — but perhaps you cant. 
You can,however- if you are in good 
health - make an investment that will give | J 
your wife—in the event of your death—an | }WYGo,, Be 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 57% =} 
interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you live. 


a TO-DAY for ful particearso Mam on this coupon 


THE EQUITABLE | LIFE ASSURANCE Si SOCIETY, 


Dept. No. C4. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold 
Bonds. Base figures on a block of #..............2..0005 issued toa 


years of age. 
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THIS IS 
--- OUR NEW... 
Portable Organ: 
Style 5. 
ACCLIMATIZED. 
Weight only 34 Ibs. 


Not a toy, but made for real every 
day service. 


OPEN. 


For Your Missionary 
For Your Sunday School 
For Your Kindergarten 


New Illustrated Catalogue mailed 
to any address. 


meee ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


180 Tremont Street, 
~. Boston, Mass. 


Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 


CLOSED. 





The Income Which Supports 


your family and educates your children depends 
entirely upon your energy. Is that income 
likely to outlive you? Life Insurance enables 
you to protect your family in the future, as 
well as the present. 


The Prudential 


Insurance - 

Company 

of 

America me 
STRENGTHOF 2)” | 


John F. Dryden ¥ GIBRALTAR 
President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies, 


Address 


Occupation 























Cloaks, Suits and Fur Dept. 


Just a Few of Our Many Big Drives 


Newmarkets, 58 and 60 inches long, of good Oxford mate- 
rials, body and sleeves lined, _ er 98 
cuffs, all sizes, for only . . ee vy 


Newmarkets, made of good ies 8, ‘fxe front and back, 
cuffs, velvet collar, body and sleeves satin 


lined, colors castor -_ ans, value ‘aia she 15 .00 


for 
Others at $18 50, $22. 50 sik $25. 00, ‘anes $25.00, 
$27.50 and $30. 00. 


500 Jackets, in lengths 19, 22 and 27 inches, of kerseys, 
mountinac, Oxfords, pebbles, etc., guar- 


anteed lining, _— of =e a big ai 
for only ‘ . J A 0.00 


Others at elias $5. 00 ‘. "$25. 00. 
42-inch Walking Coats—very English, of ood kerseys 
and Oxfords, in castor, bruwn, blue and 


black, guaranteed baie, value ‘vinee 4 Pa 50 


for only . 
Kersey Golf Cais for ae : 5.00 and 6.98 
Golf Capes, handsome colorings, for 3.98, 4.98 and 6.98 


Peau de Soie Silk Waists _ oes, be 
$5.00, tor : 3.49 


Peau de Soie Silk Walsts “all solork: ‘iahae 
$7.00, for. . : - 5.00 


Taffeta Silk Waists, black only, ‘value © 4. 00, 
BO 35% ; ‘ ’ ie 98 


Blanket Wrappers stylish and — value 
$2.50, for. .- 1.98 


Fleece- ack Wreshiee, pe sl ceteeel nie 50c., 69c., 75¢c., 
98c., 1.25, special vaiues. 


Fur Jackets, Muffs and Scarfs, big values today. 


GILCHRIST CoO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston 
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Wyc s & Benedic 
yEne ff seamans & Benedict. 








